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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 


J. G.N. remarks: ‘*The branch of the 
family of Erskine which has now succeeded 
to the Earldom of Kellie (see p. 269), is 
totally omitted in all the Pocket Peerages. 
The present Earl had an uncle of his own 
name, who died at Bromley in Kent in 
1826, and to whom the fullowing epitaph 
has heen placed on an altar-tomb on the 
south side of the church-yard there :—Sa- 
cred to the memory of Stewart Erskine of 
Bromley Lodge, in the County of Kent, 
esq. a lineal descendant of the noble family 
of Erskine, Earls of Kellie. He departed 
this life on the 3ist day of July, 1826, 

_ aged 74 years.” 

D. D. remarks, ‘¢ Your Correspondent 
L.N. p. 218, after describing the edition of 
the New Testament in Greek and English, 
. published in 1729, gives the different names 
ascribed to the editor, and inquires who and 
what he was, how he lived, and how he 
died. I have a copy of this now scarce and 

‘ curious work ; in the title-page of the first 
volume is written in MS, ‘by Mr. Mace,’ 
and at the bottom of page 7, the end of the 
dedication, after the signature—The Editor 
—is also written in MS. Mace (as it is sup- 
pased), Professor of Civil Law of Gresham 

’ College.—I transmit this circumstance, as it 
may’ perhaps enable your Correspondent to 

e some further inquiries, and perhaps 
trace out a fuller answer to his question. I 
have above added the epithet ‘ curious’ to 
this work, as it gives the means of institut- 
ing .a comparison as to the originality of 
the lately published Socinian edition of the 
New Testament. Twells’s learned and ju- 
dicious critique upon the edition of 1729, 
may also supply some useful observation to 
the answers that may be given to the more 
recent Greek Testament. Should L. N. 
obtain any further particulars, { trust he 
will communicate them.” 

P. R. observes, ‘‘In the year 1772 ,Lt.- 
col. Charles Vallancey (an Englishfnan) 

ublished an Essay on the Autiquity of the 
Fish Language ; and in the same year there 


sppeieet in the London Chroniclé (a paper 


én in great estimation) remarks on the 


. Colonel’s work. Both the essay and re- 
. marks were reprinted in Dublin in the year 
1781, and formed the 8th number of the 
* Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis.’ Is it 
known by whom the Remarks were written ? 
- They appear to me to possess a consider- 
able merit. as a composition, and I should 
not wonder if they were from the pen of 
that great writer Dr. Goldsmith.” 
W. L. says, “In p. 210, an loawiry is 
made respecting the pedigree of the Tip- 
ping family. I have heard say that Bartho- 


lomew Tipping, esq. of Woolley Park, 
Berks, was the last surviving. Tipping; his 
estates came to the Rev.’ Bartholomew 
Wroughton, who married Mr, Tipping’s 
niece (a Miss Musgrave), by whom he had 
issue two sons, Bartholomew, and another, 
whosename I forget. Bartholomew Wrough- 
ton is dead; his widow is living, and so are 
the two sons. Your Correspondent may 
hear, I should think, all he requires from 
the Wroughtons.” 

Dr. Meyrick says, “The Rev. Mr. Duke 
is no doubt quite right respecting the in- 
scription at Bath. My copy of Lysons’s 
work being in Herefordshire, I hastily 
quoted from memory.” 

P. remarks, *¢ Wich respect to the exact 
style of a Marquess, noticed in p. 194, there 
is no doubt on the subject, provided the 
King’s Commission be admitted as an au- 
thority to decide the question. In the 
House of Lords, when the Royal Assent is 
given by Commission, a Marquess is called 
most honourable, while a Duke alone is styled 
most noble.” 

A Friend having been informed that it is 
in contemplation to raise by subscription a 
Fund for establishing an Hospital, to be at- 
tached to the London University, for the 
express purpose of instructing Medical Pupils, 
observes, the purpose for which Hospitals 
should be established, ought to be for the 
cure of that portion of our diseased fellow 
creatures, who from poverty or other mis- 
fortune cannot have proper medical at- 
tendance at home; and he has reason to 
fear that, if an Hospital should be established 
chiefly for the instruction of Pupils, that 
most serious evils will occur to patients. 

L. N. writes, ‘* You may add to your 
account of the Dayrolles family, that Mary, 
who was married to Richard Croft, esq. in 
1788, and died in 1793, was the prototype 
of the sprightly and amusing Miss Larolles, 
as delineated by Miss Burney in her novel 
**Cecilia.” It was stated at the time that 
Miss Dayrolles was very indignant at the 
liberty which was thus taken with her, but 
her friends, ‘ good-natured friends,’ all 
agreed that she was drawn to the life.” 

A Correspondent wishes to know in what 
year, and where, the celebrated buccancer 
Sir Henry Morgan died, and whether he 
left. a will ? 

Errata.—P. 215, |. 36, dele ** were cut- 
ting the ice,” and read ‘* saw nothing of the 
ice. —P. 278, note fT, for ‘© 1827” read 
66 1827."—P. 267, a. 20, for Rosstoun 
read Rosstrevor. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
~-—Q—. 


MAY DAY IN HOLMSDALE, SURREY; 


WITH THOUGHTS ON THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. * 


orc is the day of Nature’s universal 
joy, when the sylvan deities dance 
upon the May-morn sunbeam, to the 
sweet music of the grove, and the gar- 
dens of the valley are clothed in a rich 
rofusion of variegated blossoms. It 
is the festival of Love, where Har- 
mony and Mirth present the gay gar- 
lands of Spring. There was a time 
when this annual festival—even with- 
in my remembrance—was a day of 
rural delight; and, in the age of rus- 
tic simplicity, our happy ancestors 
encircled the May-pole with hearts 
overflowing with boundless glee, and 
without the mean and repulsive dis- 
tinctions of worldly rank to spoil the 
general enjoyment. ‘‘ This was once,” 
says a certain author, ‘‘the most de- 
lightful holiday in the year. The 
young used to get up early in the 
morning and go out into the fields and 
woods, where they plucked flowers 
and flowering boughs, with which 
they returned triumphantly singing, 
and adorned their houses and rooms. 
May holidays need no explanation— 
they are the natural burst of joy for 
the Spring season.” 

To speak of the lofty May-pole, and 
of its gay garlands, iu their original 
splendour, we must retrace the pro- 
gress of Time through a whole cen- 
tury ; but I can testify that the ancient 
customs had not been entirely banish- 
ed from Holmsdale (although it is only 
twenty miles from the refined Metro- 
polis), when I first became a resident 
in that delightful scene. I well re- 
member that the return of May-Day 





* Being No. V. of “Sxercuts in 
Hotmspate,” by W. Hersze, continued 
from p. 118. 


brought with it the loveliness of young 
cottage faces and the artless smiles of 
genuine simplicity. The delighted 
children paraded from house to house 
with fragrant garlands, eagerly vyin 
with each other in the display of a 
the rich treasures of Spring; but even 
then had modern refinement levelled 
the May-pole, and forbidden the harm- 
less enjoyment in which our more 
happy ancestors annually indulged. I 
am aware that the proud and the fas- 
tidious may 
—— hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor ; 
and may therefore deride the idea of 
any complaint upon a subject appa- 
rently so unimportant. It will not, 
however, appear insignificant when 
we recollect that, in proportion as our 
ancient rural customs have been dis- 
regarded, the morals of the rusti¢ peo- 
ple have become contaminated ; and 
that the ties of simple friendship have 
thus ceased to exist among them, as 
they must have existed when the 
happy neighbours periodically met to- 
gether, in harmony and good fellow- 
ship, upon Nature’s carpet, and under 
the magnificent canopy of Heaven, to 
celebrate the various festivals of the 
passing year. In the merry days of 
the May-pole, we may fairly presume, 
the young peasant found amusement 
without resorting to the Public House 
—and I will venture to state that pu- 
nishment by transportation, for carry- 
ing a gun in the field of a néighbour, 
was totally unknown! What good, 
then, has been done by the disconti- 
nuance of the old customs, and what 
harm would arise from their observ- 
ance? Why should simplicity be de- 
stroyed at the risk of producing corrup- 
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tion and vice?—The human mind, 
whether educated or not, requires em- 
ployment—and if it be not attracted 
and engaged by harmless pursuits, it 
will seek evil rather than remain ina 
state of inactivity. But Jet us not 
dwell upon the dark side of the pic- 
ture in the very hour of Nature's hila- 
rity. Jt is far more congenial with 
my feelings to contemplate the beau- 
ties of virtue in the human character, 
and to hail with joy the return of this 
lovely season. J shall therefore close 
this brief sketch with an 


Ope To May. 


Loveliest season of the year ! 
Welcome with thy buds and flow’rs ! 
How beauteous dees thy morn appear 
While sunbeams deck the golden hours ! 
Thy presence human care beguiles— 
At thy approach all nature smiles. 


Hail, sweet delightful child of Spring ! 
Amid the beauties of the grove, 

To thee the woodland minstrels bring 
Their songs of harmony and love. 
Clothed in the gifts thy treasures yield 

Creation springs in every field. 


O breathe thy fragrance on the gales— 

Imprint thy footsteps on the plain— 
And every hill and every vale 

Shall prove the influence of thy reign. 
Touch’d by thy hand the bud and fiow’r 
Confess thy life-imparting pow’r. 
Celestial visitant ! to thee 

Mysterious attributes are giv'n ; 
Thou set’st imprison’d Nature free, 

As is the morning light of Heav’n! 
O welcome with thy garlands gay, 
Enchanting joy-inspiring May ! 


The past and the present. 


When the stranger surveys a 
handsome modern building, he na- 
turally confines his observations to 
what appears before him, thinking 
only of the present, and not retracing 
the steps of Time, to ascertain how 
the same ground was formerly occu- 
pied. I would therefore remind the 
traveller and the sojourner in Holms- 
dale, that when he visits the Priory of 
Reigate (now the elegant residence of 
a nobleman), he treads on holy ground. 
On this very spot, early in the thir- 
teenth century, a religicus house was 
founded by William de Warren, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and the 
Holy Cross. Here dwelt a Prise and 
a few regular canons of the order cf 
St, Augustin. The old historians, 


Sketches in Holmsdale —the past and present. 
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among whom are Speed and Rymer, 
call it a house of Crutched Friars ; but 
in this they must have been mistaken, 
as the latter order did not come into 
England until 1244, which was about 
four years after the death of William 
de Warren, and, of course, long after 
the building of the Priory. Tie pious 
followers of St. Augustin, therefore, 
continued to occupy this holy house 
till it was dissolved by Henry the 
Eighth. If it were possible to recall 
the venerable Prior from the dark con- 
fines of the grave, how would he stand 
amazed on beholding the modern town 
of Reigate !—The sacred chapel of the 
Holy Cross, once standing at the west 
end of the High Street, long since con- 
verted into a barn! The Chapel of 
St. Lawrence, in Bell Street, moulder- 
ed away iri the consuming progress of 
time! The once holy sanctuary dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas 4 Becket—even 
that venerated house of devotion, so 
often visited by the bare-footed pil- 
grim on his way to Becket’s shrine at 
Canterbury, in days of yore —has 
been transformed, ‘‘fur the love of 
lucre,” into a scene of busy money- 
changers: it has been converted into 
a handsome brick-built Market House! 
Over this storehouse for the staff of 
life is the Town-Hall; and thus on 
the very spot where, in by-gone times, 
arose the voice of prayer, and the ar- 
dent breathings of holy songs, the un- 
hallowed walls now resound with the 
Joud langh, the clamorous talk of the 
busy bargain-makers, or the pert flip- 
pancy of the lawyer’s tongue! Spirit 
of the holy Prior! thou knowest not 
thy once-loved dwelling-place. The 
matin hymn—the vesper—and the 
curfew bell—where are they now? 
All silent, passed away, and forgotten, 
amid the various changes of revolving 
centuries ! 

Retrospection is always instructive 
to the mind that studiously compares 
the past with the present. Even a 
transient glance at the ancient state of 
Reigate is calculated to excite a consi- 
derable degree of interest. But the 
modern town is a pleasant place—and 
my mind lingers among its friendly 
inhabitants with a recollection of many 
happy days: 

O sweet were the days of my youth, 

When my heart was as free as the air, 
With no wealth but love, friendship, and 

truth, 

Yet a stranger tu sorrow and cere ! 
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Can such days be forgotten when 
we grow up into manhood and mingle 
with the great world?—No—they are 
the lovely green spots on the wide field 
of human life, ever delightful and ever 
fresh in the memory. The soul is en- 
livened by looking back upon past en- 
joyments: it isa blessing next to that 
of happiness in actual possession—the 
past and the present only are certain--- 
the future is darkened by the cloud of 
obscurity, or dazzling in the ever- 
changing light of Hope. May peace, 
and joy, and happiness, reign among 
the dwellers in Holmsdale! Where 
the young spirit first glowed with the 
pure and unalloyed fire of enthusiasm 
—to that scene would it wander still 
from the busy tumult of life, and there 
would it seck for rest when the chill- 
ing hand of Age has weakened every 
nerve, and Nature ceased to animate 


the heart. 
—_@— 
Memorrs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
. Prince happily listened to the 


Ambassador's propositions, and 
wisely and magnanimously determined 
to embark on board his fleet for Rio 
de Janeiro, with the whole of the 
Royal Family, and many of their faith- 
ful counsellors and adherents, as well 
as others ; and on the 29:h November 
the fleet came out of the Tagus, in 
sight of the French army on the hills, 
consisting of one ship of 84 guns, four 
of 74, three of 64, one of 44, one of 
36, one of 32, and another frigate, 
whose force was not known; also 
three brigs, of 22 and 20 guns, and 
one schooner of 12 guns. A number 
of large armed Brazil merchant-ships 
accompanied the men of war, so that 
the whole fleet amounted to about 36 
sail. A reciprocal salute of the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese ficets announced 
the friendly meeting of those who but 
the days before were on terms of hos- 
tility; the scene impressing every be- 
holder, except the French, with the 
most lively emotions of gratitude to 
Providence that there yet existed a 
power in the world able as well as 
willing to protect the oppressed. The 
fleet thus preserved from the grasp of 
the French, was attended to the Bra- 
zils by three English ships of the line, 
under the command of Commodore 
Moore. The Portuguese ships which 
could not be brought away, consisted 


Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 
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of only two seventy-fours, and eight 
others ; and eight Russian ships of the 
line were also in the Tagus, only three 
of which were then in a condition for 
sea. The whole of this Russia squa- 
dron, and one ship in addition thereto, 
afterwards came to England, having 
surrendered to the British force, on 
certain conditions, and were laid up in 
Portsmouth harbour.* 

The above-mentioned memorable. 
event, the genuine and natural result 
of the system of persevering confidence 
and moderation adopted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government towards Portugal, 
was the saving of that kingdom, and 
contributed eventually towards the de- 
liverance of Spain. A Regency was 
established by the Prince before he 
sailed, which wisely co-operated with 
the British officers in disciplining an 
army, which soon consisted of brave’ 
and excellent troops, wha fought. by 
the side of the British ou several occa- 
sions previous to. the enemy. being 
driven out of the Peninsula. 

The blocking up the Russian men’ 
of war in the Tagus was .a. fortunate 
circumstance, a3 it was afterwards 
found that the Emperor had declared 
war against England on the 26th Oc- 
tober ; in consequence of which, war 
was declared against Russia on the 
18th December.t 

In the course of the year 1807, 
nearly twenty ships of 74 guns were 
contracted for, together with many fri- 
gates, sloops, and other vessels of war; 
and one 74 gunship and several sloops, 
were ordered to be set up in the King’s 
yards, in addition to former orders. 

Some time this year, the Blenheim 
(reduced from a second-rate to a two- 
decker of 74 guns), bearing Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Thos. Troubridge'’s flag, 
foundered off the island Rodrigues, to- 
gether with the Java frigate of 36 

uns, as they were proceeding from 
Todia to the Cape of Good Hope. It 
blew a hurricane at the time. Cap- 
tains A. Bissell and Geo. Pigot were 
the respective commanders of these 
unfortunate ships, who perished with 
their crews. 

The following ships and vessels 
were lost in 1807, in addition to those 


* They were sold some years after, on 
account of the Russian Government, as 
they were found not to be sea-worthy. 

t+ The Russian ships had been acting 
against the Turks in the Archipelago, in 
conjunction with the English. 
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already noticed, and to others of less 
consequence : 
Capts. or Com. 
Nautilus. -.-.Edm. Palmer. 
€aS......--22..,.Geo. Scott. 
Busy ..........18....Rd. Keilly. 
Moucheron....16....Jas. Hawes. 
Prospero(bomb vessel) Wm. King. 
Speedwell..... 14....W. Robertson. 


1808. On the Ist of January, the 
ships and vessels building, or under 
orders to be built, in the King’s ards, 
and in the East Indies, and those build- 
ing, or agreed for to be built, in mer- 
chants’ yards, were very nutmerous, a 
statement of which will show the great 
exertions which were making to aug- 
ment, or at least keep up, the naval 
force, viz. : 

In King’s InMerch. InE.I.C. 
yards. yards, settlem’ts. 


38 to 22...4....4. 

Sloops & smaller 

vessels...... Q.05.0623....5.0 
30 63 4+ 
- The Hirondelle brig, commanded 

Capt. Kidd, was wrecked near Tu- 
nis in March, and almost all the crew 
perished. 

On the 22d March, the Stately and 
Nassau, of 64 guns each, under the 
command of Captains G. Parker and 
Robert Campbell, captured the Prince 
Christian Frederic, a Danish 74 gun- 
ship, after an obstinate but running 
fight of near two hours. The inten- 
tion of the Danish Captain was to run 
his ship ashore; and as the night was 
approaching, he hoped the English 
ships would, in pursuit of him, have 
shared the same fate; but upon their 
yetting very near, and giving him some 

roadsides, he thought proper to strike. 
This was about 9 o'clock at night, 
when the ships were within two ca- 
bles length of the shore of Zealand ; 
and before an anchor could be cut 
away from the es after being in 
our possession, she grounded; and as 
stie could not be got off, she was de- 
stroyed the next morning. She had 
55 men killed, and 88 wounded, in 
thé action. 

* One 74, and one 38 gua-ship, ordered 
te be buils at Prince of Wales’s [sland, in 
pert of thesé ships, were afterwards coun~ 
termanded. —. . , 
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The brave Capt. Geo. N. Hardinge, 
of the St. Fiorenzo, was unfortunately 
killed in the early part of an action 
with the Piedmontaise French frigate, 
of 50 guns and 566 men, in the gulf 
of Manaar, on the 8th of March. 
This was the third engagement these 
ships had had with each other, on this 
and the two preceding days, although 
the St. Fiorenzo mustered only 186 
officers and men at this time. Lieut. 
Wm. Dawson, upon whom the com- 
mand of the ship devolved after the 
death of the Captain, proved -himself 
well qualified to maintain the arduous 
conflict, and at length compelled his 
antagonist to haul down his colours, 
he having 48 men killed, and 112 
wounded. Lieut. Dawson was imme- 
diately promoted. Capt. Hardinge’s 
fate was exceedingly lamented, and va- 
rious public and expensive honours 
were paid to his memory, both in 
England and at Bomhay.* 

By the King’s proclamation, dated 
the 25th of June, a new distribution 
of prize-money was ordered to be ob- 
served in future, allotting only two- 
eighth parts of the produce of prizes to 
the flag-officers and captains, instead 
of three-eighths ; and the eighth taken 
from thein, to be distributed among 
the petty-officers, seamen, and marines, 
in addition to the three-eighths they 
had before. 

The Virginié of 38 guns, command- 
ed by Capt. Brace, took the Guelder- 
land Dutch frigate, of 36 or 38 guns, 
after a close action of an hour and a 
half, on the !oth of May. 

The revolution effected in Spain, in 
May, by the base machinations of Buo- 
naparte, roused the indignation of the 
loyal and patriotic part of the nation, 
who determined to solicit peace and 
an alliance with England without the 
least delay.t This proposed union, so 
likely to prove advantageous to both 
Nations, was soon consummated, and 
aid of every kind was afforded by Eng- 
land with as much dispatch as cir- 
cumstances would possibly admit. 
Among the several beneficial conse- 
quences of this revolution, one mate- 





* The Piedmontaise had long been the 
terror of the Indian seas, having captured 
several valuable ships, and always escaped 
her pursuers through her superior sailing, 
previous to this action, (See Gazette of 
20 Dec..) 

+ Peace with Spain was proclaimed on 
the 4th of July. , 
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rial and. immediate result was. that of 
saving the Spanish Navy, the acquisir 
tion of which would have made a great 
increase to the naval force of the ene- 
my, an object he was intensely bent 
on, as one, if not the only means, by 
which he hoped to gain the ascend- 
ancy over England, or at all events 
enable him to invade us. 

The loyalists having gained. posses- 
sion of Cadiz, with the men of war in 
the harbour, and an English squadron 
being off the mouth of it, the French 
ships within it consisting of five sail of 
the line and a frigate, surrendered to 
the Spaniards in June, after some re- 
sistance for a day or two: this was 
another fortunate event for England. 


(To be continued.) C.D. 


Erratpm.—P. 200, 1.40, for ‘ships ” 
read shillings. 


Mr. Urpan, April 2. 
OUR Correspondent ‘‘Omicron,” 

t though he feels himself compel- 
led to do justice to the motives of Dr. 
Knox, is still reluctant to attribute to 
him the credit of having originated 
those reforms which have raised Ox- 
ford to its present high and most de- 
served reputation. He wishes it to 


be believed that previously to the ap- 


pearance of Dr. Kuox’s animadver- 
sions, the improvement made in the. 
discipline at Christ Church had esta- 
blished ‘a pattern and model”’ for all 
the other colleges, and that Dr. Ba- 
got’s regulations, adopted afterwards 
by De. Jackson, produced the reforma- 
tion of the University, 

There was a moral greatness inthe 
character of Dr. Knox, which distin- 
guished him among his contempora- 
ries, not less than his pre-eminence as 
a writer and a scholar. The allure- 
ments of avarice and ambition, in ge- 
neral so irresistible, exercised no in- 
fluence over his mind at any period of 
his life. He attacked the abuses he 
witnessed at Oxford, with the same 
independence that he displayed in a 
later period of his career in exposing 
the folly and wickedness of offensive 
war. tte was well aware, that in 
both instances he could not fail to give 
offence to those who were possessed of 
power and patronage. He was the 
undaunted advocate of truth where the 
diselosure and assertion of it contri- 
buted to the happiness or the improve- 
ment of mankind. After a. residence 
of eight years at the University, he 
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must haye known most accurately. the 
state of its discipline, Is it possible 


‘that he could have deliberately disse- 


minated injurious misrepresentations ? 
Every sinister motive that can be ima- 
gined would haye led to a different 
course of conduct. He had acquired 
great academic fame. Had he studied 
personal objects, he would have avoid- 
ed giving umbrage to the University, 
which he might have made the step- 
ping-stone to promotion. 

r. Knox was not insensible to the 
merits of Dr. Bagot and Dr. Jackson, 
He has given to both of these excellent 

ersons the praise they justly merited. 
To the eleventh edition of his ‘‘ Liberal 
Education,” he says, “I wish it to be 
remembered that these remarks were 
made many years ago, If they are se- 
vere, I have only to say that they were 
intended as physicians use caustics ia 
desperate cases, to remove great an 
inveterate evils. I believe they have 
in some measure succeeded ; for Christ 
Church College, which at that time, 
whatever might be the cause, was no- 
toriously neglected, has become, under 
a Bagot and a Jackson, a house of ex- 
cellent discipline.” 

This was written by Dr. Knox. be- 
tween thirty and forty years since. He 
thus hailed the first appedrance of re~ 
form with the.utmost alacrity and satis- 
faction. It must be recollected that 
his strictures chiefly apply to the dis- 
cipline of the University, He exempts, 
from a sweeping censure the discipline 
of particular Colleges. 

A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


Mr. Urzan, April 3. 

‘ e following corrections in the 

biographical sketch of the late 
Mr. Harris of the Royal Institution,. 
in p. 181, may be acceptable. 

hie. Harris was not the librarian to 
the Royal Institution, but the keeper 
of the library ; the office of librarian is 
honorary, and the first joint librarians 
were the late Rev. Charles Burney, 
D.D. and the late Rev. Lewis Dutens, 
in addition to whom was appointed 
Sir Humphry Davy. 

The Royal Institution was establish- 
ed in 1799, and the house in Albe- 
marle-street was opened in March 
1800; but the library was not formed, 
till 1803. With respect to the Cata- 
logue, it was compiled by Mr. Harris, 
under the superintendance of Dr. Bur- 
ney and Mr. Dutens, who made many, 
alietations in the arrangement;. the 
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first edition certainly was not. printed 
at the expence of Mr. Harris, who had 
no risk whatever in the publication. _ 

In the original formation of the li- 
brary Mr. Harris had not the selec- 
tion; of course it ought not to be at- 
tributed ‘‘to his care, discrimination, 
and judgment.”” The fact is, the funds 
for the formation of the library were 
raised by a voluntary subscription a- 
mong the proprietors and subscribers 
of the Institution; and those proprie- 
tors who subscribed 50 guineas became 
life patrons of the library, and those 
who subscribed 100 guineas hereditary 
patrons; and these patrons formed the 
directing governors of the library, and 
no books were purchased except what 
they directed. By this board a classi- 
fication of the future library was made; 
and committees formed from among 
the patrons, and to each committee a 
class was referred, with the amount of 
the money appropriated to that class ; 
and these committees made lists of 
books, which were laid before the 
meetings of the patrons, and when 
approved, orders were given to Mr. 
Harris to purchase the books. An 
offer was also made by the executors 
of the late Thomas Astle, esq. to the 
patrons of the library, to treat with 
them for the topographical part of his 
library, which contained many books 
formerly belonging to the late Mr. 
Morant; Mr. Harris was deputed to 
examine the books, to ascertain what 
was required for them, and to report 
the result to the patrons; after some 
treaty this part of the library of Mr, 
Astle was purchased for 1000/. through 
the medium of Mr. Harris, but there 
was no selection on his part. 

’ Mr. Harris was succeeded, in his 
situation of keeper of the library of the 
Royal Institution, by Mr. John Sturt, 
who had been his assistant from the 
formation of the library ; a young man 
of the most assiduous habits and un- 
assuming manners, who was much 
and deservedly respected. Mr. Sturt 
held the situation till his death, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. Singer, who 
now holds it, to which he is pecu- 
liarly fitted by his previons literary ha- 
bits and pursuits. 

To your Correspondent’s observa- 
tions respecting the character of Mr. 
Harris, F encioaty agree ; and my only 
motive is to correct the misstatement 
of some facts, which I have no doubt 
was unintentionally made for want of 
more precise information. W.S. 


Royal Institution — Lord Cromwell.— Duns Scotus. 
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Mr. Urpan, April 3. 
fas following extract from ‘* The 
Ancient and Present State of the 
County of Down,” printed and pub- 
lished in Dublin in the year 1744, may, 
perhaps, be apropos to the article re- 
specting Lord Cromwell, in p. 209. 

**On a rising ground, at the entrance 
into this town (Down Patrick), formerly 
stuod a noble house of the Right Honoura- 
bie the Lord Cromwell, burned down by the 
Irish rebels in 1761. 

*¢ This gentleman came over into Ireland 
in the reign of King James IJ. and was Cap- 
tain of an independent troop at Down, where 
he built this house, some of the ruins where- 
of yet appear, and in which he lived with 
great hospitality and credit. He was de- 
scended from Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. and en- 
joyed from him an estate in Devonshire, 
whieh he exchanged with Blount Lord Vis- 
count Mountjoy for the Abbey lands of 
Down, &c. granted to that nobleman for his 
great services to the Crown. He died here, 
and was buried in the middle of the old Ca- 
thedral; and on his grave-stone is this in- 
scription : 

‘**Here lieth interred the body of the 
Right Honourable Edward Cromwell, Baron 
of Okeham, deceased 24th of September, 
1607.—Also the body of the Honourable 
Oliver Cromwell, son to the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Earl of Ardglass,* and grandson 
to the said Edward, deceased Oct. 19, 1668.”’’ 

In the same book is the following 
passage relative to the famous Duns 
Scotus : 

** England, Scotland, and Ireland, lay 
claim to the birth of John Duns Scotus, 
the celebrated subtle Doctor of the 14th 
century; but Hugh Mac Caghwell, titular 
Archbishop of Armagh, puts it past ques- 
tion that he was born at Down-Patrick, and 
from thence had the name Duns-scotus, i, e. 
a Scot or Irishman of Down. [It is beyond 
all doubt that Ireland was formerly called 
Scotia.] He was born in 1274, became a 
Franciscan Friar, and was educated at Ox- 
ford under William de Ware or Varre, where 
the fame of his learning was so high that 
30,000 students resorted to Oxford merely 
on his account. He was commanded to 
Paris by the General of his order in 1304, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and in 1307 was made Regent of the 
Divinity Schools there. The year following 
he was commanded to go to Cologn and 
teach there, by his General, where he died 
a sudden death the same year. — Luke 
Waring hath published his Life and Works 
in 12 vols. Lyons, folio.” 

Ki Aw Otp SuBscRIBER. 

* ** Ardglass, which formerly gave the 
title of Earl to the family of Cromwell, now 
does that of Viscount to the family of Bar- 
rington,”” i 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE LINN&AN Society. 


(With a Portrait.) 


N the 17th of March, died at his 
house in Surrey-street, in his na- 
tive city of Norwich, aged 68, Sir 
James: Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 
Member of the Academies of Stock- 


holm, Upsal, Turin, Lisbon, Philadel-, 


phia, New York, &c. the Imperial 


Acad. Nature Curiosorum, and. the. 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, . 


Honorary Member of the Horticultural 
Societies of London and Chelmsford, 
and the first President of the Linnean 
Society. 

He was the son ofa respectable dealer 
in the woollen trade at Norwich, where 
he was born Dec. 2, 1759, and where 
he was educated for trade, but chang- 
ing his plans of life, he went to Edin- 
burgh in 1780, to pursue the study of, 
medicine. He had previously ausened 


himself to botany and natural history ; 
and at Edinburgh obtained the gold 
medal given to the best proficient in 
Botany at that University. 

Upon removing to London to per- 
fect his professional knowledge, he be- 
came acquainted with SirJoseph Banks, 


that eminent patron. of natural science, 
and of all its ardent admirers ; upon 
whose recommendation he purchased 
in 1784 the celebrated Linnzan collec- 
tion, comprising the Epistolary Corre- 
spondence of the great Linnzeus and 
his son, together with every thing that 
belonged to those eminent men relat- 
ing to Natural History or Medicine. 
So highly was this collection esteemed, 
thar the King of Sweden, hearing it 
was sold, actually sent off a ship to 
bring back the vessel which contained 
it; but fortunately for the interests of 
science, the precious lading arrived in 
England before the vessel could be 
overtaken. 

From that period the life, of Mr. 
Smith was devoted to the ardent pur- 
suit of the science. Natural History, 
and his numerous works, will consti- 
tute a perpetual monument of that 
fame which no living author more duly 
merited, or more justly obtained. 

Having purchased the Linnzan col- 
lection, and settled in London as a 
man of acknowledged science in the 
year 1786, he graduated as a physician 
at Leyden, and in that and the follow- 

Gent. Mac. April, 1828, 


ing year he visited most of the classical 
and celebrated places of France and 
Italy. The account of these travels 
was published in 1793 under the title 
of ** A Sketch of a Tour on the Conti- 
nent,”’ in 3 vols. 8vo..a work which at 
once raised the subject of our memoir 
into the first class of literary society. 
Upon his return to London, Dr. Smith, 
in conjunction with his lately deceased 
friend Dr. Goodenough, Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, who was one of the original 
Vice Presidents, and Thomas Marsham, 
esq. who became Treasurer, set about 
establishing the Linnzan Society, of 
which Dr. Smith was the original 
President, and to which distinguished 
office he was annuallyand unanimously 
chosen, from that period to the present 
time. . 

The first meeting was held April 8, 
1788, when ‘ An Introductory Dis- 
course on the Rise and Progress of Na- 
taral History” was read by the Presi- 
dent.. .This forms. the -first article in 
the ‘‘ Transactions of the Linnzan So- 
ciety,”-which have extended to four- 
teen or fifteen. 4to. volumes. 

In 1792 Dr. Smith was invited to 
give some instructions in his favourite 
science to the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses, at their rural and elegant -re- 
treat of Frogmore near Windsor—and 
how well he was calculated for such 
an appointment, those who have de- 
rived delight and improvement from 
his lectures at the Royal Institution, 
at Liverpool, at Bristol, &c. can amply 
attest. 

In 1796 Dr. Smith was married to 
the only daughter of the late Robert 
Reeve, esq. of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

In the following year he retired from 
London to reside in his native city, 
and with occasional visits to the me- 
tropolis, where he had a very numerous 
circle. of scientific friends, as well as.an 
extensive acquaintance in the highest 
tanks of society, to whom he was 
warmly attached, and by whom he was 
reciprocally esteemed, Norwich. be- 
came his constant residence. 

In 1814 Dr. Smith received the ho- 
nour of kuighthood at the hands of his 

resent Majesty, who was then Prince 

egent, and who had graciously con- 
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descended to become Patron of the 
Linnzan Society. 

The Horticultural Societywas pleased 
to enrol the name of Sir James Edward 
Smith as one of its honorary members, 
in conjunction with those of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York and 
Albany, fLRH. the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, and Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. LL.D. &c. late President 
of the Royal Society. 

The health of Sir James’ Edward 
Smith had been for some time declin- 
ing, but pursuing the even tenour of 
his scientific pursuits, and blessed with 
every comfort which a congenial union 
can afford, his time glided on without 
the slightest relaxation of ardour in his 
botanical pursuits, while his latest and 
even his unfinished works attest there 
was no diminution either of his zeal or 
his success in affording both informa- 
tion and satisfaction to those who were 

roud to look up to him as the first 
Coametes of the age. Although none 
of his friends could be altogether un- 
prepared for the melancholy event, still 
the decease of Sir James was somewhat 
sudden. The feebleness of his frame 


seemed to have in some degree reco- 
vered a little of its former tone during 


the last week of his existence, so that 
he was enabled to pursue his accus- 
tomed labours, and even to enjoy the 
exercise of taking a walk without any 
great fatigue. He was attacked, how- 
ever, on Saturday, March 15, with 
gach an alarming degree of debility, as 
almost immediately to extinguish the 
hopes of his recovery. Under this at- 
tack he gradually sunk, till at about 
6 o'clock a.m. of Monday, March 17, 
he placidly resigned his breath, and his 
spirit returned to Him who gave it. 
Among the numerous works of 
which Sir James E. Smith was the 
author, it may be desirable here to 
oint out one or two perhaps, besides 
fis Tour, as those upon which his 
fame was in a great measure reared, 
and upon which it may be said to be 
permanently established. Of these, 
* English Botany” is entitled to the 
first consideration, as containing a de- 
scription and a coloured figure of every 
plant known to be indigenous. This 
work consists of 36 octavo vols. and 
contains 2592 figures of British plants. 
It is a curious but a melancholy co- 
incidence, that on the very day he en- 
tered his library for the last time, the 
pacquet containing the 4th volume of 
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his “ English Flora” reached him, 
and he had the gratification of witness- 
ing the completion of a work upon 
which his friends have frequently heard 
him express an opinion that it was the 
one which would eventually redound 
most to the estimation of his knowledge 
as a botanist, and his credit as an au- 
thor. This work is dedicated to Sir 
T. G. Cullum, for fifty years the inti- 
mate friend of the deceased. 

The productions of Sir J. E. Smith, 
as an author, during the long space of 
42 years, fill a multitude of volumes, 
besides tracts, and contributions to 
scientific journals. Besides those al- 
ready noticed, he was the author of, 
amongst others, the following distinct 
publications : ‘* Dissertatio quedam de 
Generationecomplectens, Leyden, 1786. 
— Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants; 
from the Latin of Linnzus, Lond. 
1786.—Plantarum Icones hactenus in- 
edit, plerumque ad Plantas in Her- 
bario Linnzano conservatas delineate, 
Fascic. I. 1789, II. 1790, ILI. 1792.— 
ReliquieRudbeckianz, &c. Lond.1789. 
—Spicilegium Botannicum. Fascic. I. 
and II. 1792.—Linnzi Flora Lapo- 
nica, 1792.—Specimen of Botany in 
New Holland, 1793.—lIcones picte 
Plantarum rariarum, &c. 1793.—Na- 
tural History of the rarer Lepidop- 
terous Insects of Georgia, 1797.— 
Tracts relating to Natural History, 1798. 
—Flora Britannica cum notis J. J. Ré- 
mer, 1800-1804.—Compendium Flore 
Britannicez, 1800.—In Usum Flore 
Germannice, 1801.—Introduction to 
Physiological and Systematical Botany, 
1807.—Sir J. E. Smith added to the 
characters in the two following works 
of Dr. Sibthorpe, Flora Graca, 1808, 
and Flore Grece Prodromus, 1808. 
—Tour to Hafod, the seat of T. Johnes, 
esq. 1810.—Lachesis Laponnica; or, 
a Tour in Lapland, from the MS. Jour- 
nal of Linnzus, 1811. 

In 1821 Sir James Smith selected 
from his copious MS. stores, two vo- 
lumes of the Correspondence of Lin- 
nzus with eminent Naturalists, a work 
which is noticed in vol. xct. pt. i. p. 
445. These volumes abound with par- 
ticulars interesting to all literary men, 
but especially so to Naturalists; and 
we know it was the intention of Sir 
James Smith to have favoured the pub- 
lic with a continuation, had the suc- 
cess of the first two volumes answered 
his just expectations. But naturalists 
are by no means all readers; their 
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studies are rather in the book of na- 
ture than the book of the author. They 
would not, however, be less fitted for 
their pursuits, if they were more ac- 
customed to add past experience to 
modern practice, by the perusal of 
works similar to that now noticed. 

Sir J. Smith contributed to the Phi- 
losophical Transactions a paper on the 
Irritability of Vegetables, 1788.— 
His papers in the ‘Transactions of the 
Linnzan Society are too numerous to 
be here particularized, as will be seen 
by reference to the contents of the So- 
ciety’s volumes. He also contributed 
to Nicholson’s Journal, vol. XXII. an 
Inquiry into the Structure of Seeds, 
pt especially into the true nature of 
that part called by Gertner the Vi- 
tellus. 

A pretty correct estimate of Sir J. 
E. Smith’s benevolent views of the 
power and wisdom of the God of Na- 
ture, may be given with great papacy 
in his own words at the conclusion of 
the preface to the English Flora:— 
“He who feeds the sparrows and 
clothes the golden lily of the fields (Iris 
Pseudacorus) in a splendour beyond 
that of Solomon himself, invites us, 
his rational creatures, to confide in his 
promises of eternal life. The simple 
blade of grass, and the grain of corn to 
which ‘ He gives his own body,’ are 
sufficient to convince us that our trust 
cannot be in vain. Let those who 
hope to inherit these promises, and 
those who love science for its own sake, 
cherish the same benevolent disposi- 
tions. Envy and rivalship in one case are 
no less censurable than bigotry and un- 
charitableness in the other. The former 
are incompatible with the love of Na- 
ture,asthe latter are with the loveof God, 
and they altogether unfit us for the enjoy- 
ments of happiness here or hereafter.” 
—Sir J. E. Smith was a member of the 
Unitarian Congregation at Norwich, 
but latterly would seem to have changed 
his opinions, as appears by a pamphlet 
pane by himself previous to his 

ecoming candidate for the Professor- 
ship of Botany at Cambridge, wherein 
he represents himself as friendly to the 
Established Church of England. He 
was, however, a friend to religious li- 
berty, an advocate for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and, though far remote from 
the stain of democracy and liberalism, 
ny himself, through life, asaverse 
to bigotry and persecution of all kinds. 


He was the author of some pretty lines 
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on the Guardian Angelship of de 

friends, which are printed in the “ Circle 
of the Seasons,” by T. Hookham, and 
he spent much of his time towards the 
close of his life in literary compositions 
of a poetical character. Dr. Smith 
was in France just before the Revolu- 
tion, and in his “* Tour,” he has some 
important remarks on the signs he saw 
of the approaching catastrophe mani- 
fested in the disrespect shown by the 
lower ranks of society towards their 
superiors. He lived to witness the de- 
cline of science under the destructive 
principles of Republicanism, when 
those very literati who had flourished 
under the French monarchy ceased to 
exert any longer their efforts in the 
cause of science, till roused into action 
again, after the elevation of Napoleon 
to the Imperial Throne. Dr. Smith 
was an attentive historian, and knew 
well that literature and the arts had de- 
clined in a similar manner during the 
usurpation of Cromwell; and he learnt 
from the peculiar features of the age in 
which he lived, and the diversified re- 
volutions of human fortune and na- 
tional prosperity which he witnessed, 
to appreciate the blessings and ad- 
vantages which men of science and en- 
terprise have ever derived from the 
mixed form of monarchical govern- 
ment of our own country, which, from 
the Norman conquest to the age of the 
Tudors, was the cradle of the liberal 
arts, and which, after it had recovered 
the paralyzing shock of puritanism in 
the 16th, and early in the 17th cen- 
turies, has been, ever since the happy 
Restoration of Charles Il. famed for 
the liberality of its rewards, both titular 
and pecuniary, to scientific men. It 
was from rightly appreciating this cir- 
cumstance, and the great advantages of 
a form of government which could dis- 
tribute at once encouraging rewards to 
meritorious individuals, without the 
cabal of a canvas in a republican as- 
sembly, and not from any paltry per- 
sonal vanity, that made Sir | ses Ei - 
ward Smith so justly proud of the ho- 
nour conferred on him by his order of 
knighthood. The reign of his Majesty 
George 1V. is renowned for the en- 
couragement given to scientific enter- 
prise. This scientific liberality in our 
nation has .een most notorious ever 
since 1793, when under the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, England opened 
her protecting arms to the men of 
science and of true piety who fled from 
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disorganized France. Since that period 
both the late King and his present Ma- 
jesty have been more renowned: than 
any other European monarchs for their 
patronage of men of science of every 
nation and country.—Leo X. did the 
same formerly in Italy. This distribu- 
tion of honorary rewards emanating 
from the Crown, has a tendency to 
concentrate the intellectual powers of 
the subjects: It brings the diversified 
lights of individual intelligence as it 
were to a focus, from which they are 
reflected like Rays round a centre of 
unity, for the use of the whole circle of 
society, each receiving his direction ac- 
cording to his particular merits; and 
the sound policy that directs such pa- 
tronage is the wisdom that discerns 
strength in unity of design and pur- 
pose. We know there are some per- 
sons who have blamed the subject of 
this memoir of a too great attachment 
to-his honours, but we believe that 
both they and ourselves would feel 
proud, if like Dr. Smith in receiving 
the ensigns of an Order, whether of 
England or of Malta, whether marked 
with a cross, a fleur-de-lis, or a lion, 
we could be equally conscious with 
him that we were receiving the ever- 


see laurels of real merit as a loyal and 
earned subject from the hands of a 


ROYAL PATRON. 


Mr. Ursan, March 10. 
[* is a subject at once difficult and 

delicate, to trace the blendings of 
various creeds, especially in those re- 
mote and darkened periods to which 
your correspondent Meruinus Ju- 
wor, refers. Commerce or victory have 
all times, and in all nations, changed 
in some degree the national religion, 
by introducing new, or by exploding 
former Deities. An infant creed, in 
its tottering and early steps a mark for 
persecution and suspicion, naturally 
clings for support upon former pre- 
judices, rites, and customs, till the 
earlier religion withers to decay, like 
the parasitical plant that clings and 
ripens on the tree which it subse- 
quently kills. Merlinus draws the line 
I fear too firmly and decidedly, between 
the early and the Romanized Briton, 
and -in dealing his censure upon the 
probable errors of others, forgets that 
in History, as in Painting, shades mel- 
low, and blend too intimately for posi- 
tive division. Merlinus starts with, 
and builds his argument upon a foun- 
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dation rather too unsteady for -his su- 

erstructure, and from his first story 

attlements he wings his arrow at the 
living and the dead—highly astonished 
that British antiquaries do not perceive 
the distinction between the Romanized 
and early Briton, as clearly as he views 
it—*‘ a prodigy,” he terms it, which 
few would expect to see -in this en- 
lightened age.” The Britons who 
lived prior to the Roman invasion, he 
terms Druidical Britons, who reve- 
renced the one true God utider the 
emblem of the Sun, and of elementary 
fire—while the Romanized Briton was 
compelled to adopt the polytheistic no- 
tions of his intolerant conquerors.— 
The Roman writers, Diodorus Siculus, 
Pliny, and others, excite the wonder of 
Merliaus that either ‘* through preju- 
dice or ignorance,” they shut their eyes 
against so distinguishing a feature, al- 
though ‘‘ they lived long after the total 
abolition of Druicdism” (Query, when 
did that total abolition take place *?) 
Their error is laid to the false lenses of 

rejudice or ignorance — but as for the 
British antiquary, fis error is unac- 
countable. This would be all very well 
if the foundation were secure, but I 
venture to suggest that the Britons, be- 
fore the invasion, were polytheists, 
and were not the reverers of the one 
true God under the emblem solely of 
the sun. 

I consider the sun to have been the 
primitive and universal deity, the parent 
of mythology, whether Grecian, Egyp- 
tian, Scandinavian, or Druidical—but 
various abuses, the actions of heroes, 
political reasons, and other adventitious 
circumstances, corrupted the pure wor- 
ship into polytheism, and the rotten- 
ness had commenced in these latitudes 
before the eagle’s wing had shadowed 
our shores. 

It is of course allowed that the 
Druids in Britain were priests—so were 
they in Gaul; and the druidical disci- 
pline must have been alike in both na- 
tions, since Gallic youths were taught 
Druidism in this country, “ Et nune 
qui diligentits eam rem cognoscere 
volunt, plerumgq’ illo, discendi causa, 
proficiscuntur.” (Czesar. Bell. Gall. lib. 
vi.) Yet Cesar, the friend of - Divi- 
tiacus, the Druid and the ruler, and 
not the * ignorant or prejudiced” Pliny 
asserts, “* Deum maximé Mercurium 





* Look at their Irishman’s Baal fire, and 
the Highland festival. 
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colunt—Post hune Apollinem, et Mar- 
tem, et Jovem, et Minervam ” (Lib. vi. 
16); and as this was the worship of 
the Druids, British and Gallic being 
the same, I cannot agree in the onset 
with Merlinus, that the Briton, pre- 
vious to the invasion, was a Mono- 
theist. , 

The similarity between Druidical, 
Grecian, and Roman mythology, ap- 
pears to me neither preposterous, nor 
a blind jumble of the opinions, man- 
ners, and customs of two distinct creeds. 
Why such analogies exist is a query of 
deep interest, and must be answered 
by a deeper reply than merely accusing 
Mr. Davies of want of judgment, or 
Mr. L. Bowles of “ flighty conceits.” 

The genéral existence of stone cir- 
cles, national legends, immemorial cus- 
toms, and barrow burial, indicate the 
wreck of a universal religion, of which 
the various mythologies are but different 
excrescences. The poetical genius of 
the Greek converted the rude obelis- 
cal stone into the elegant and graceful 
statue. The fervour of his faith, and 
warmth of his imagination, called forth 
the powers of art. The lover sees his 
' mistress but in an angel’s form, so the 
worshipper gave to his idol all the expres- 
sions of human grace—and he wrought 
his. work as his mind figured out his 
God, with all the spirit that enthu- 
siastic genius could inspire, and human 
art perform. The Greek turned the 
cold insipid fables of other nations into 
stories replete, in many cases, with 
elegance and sentiment. The Egyp- 
tian rites of burial gave him the Pluto, 
the Rhadamanthus, and the Charon of 
his mythology (vide remarks on this 
subject in Toland’s letter to Serena, p. 
48). The early Minerva of the Lace- 
demonian was Oinga. An altar dedi- 
cated to her is preserved in Count 
Caylus. And we have in Ireland the 
plain, the river, and the mound of 
Oinga (West Grange). The river was 
cursed by St. Patrick, who performed 
a similar operation on another river 
named after the Sun the river Suaele 
(quasi Sul), (vide Sir Wm. Betham’s 
Irish Ant. Res. pt. ii. p.381). The early 
custom of worshipping on eminences 
was practised not only by the patriarchs, 
but by the Persians, the Grecians, as 
many of their temples prove (vide 
Winckelman’s Mon. Ant. ined.; Vail- 
lant Considia.; Gall. Myth. per Millin. 
tab: xivir. f. 182), and also by the 
early Irish. In the north settlements 
of America, near the Ohio, idols have 
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been exhumed, ‘early temples on high 
land have been discovered (see the 
American Archeologia, vol. i. 211, 
248, 252), and the wild Indian closes 
his mystic dance round the fire by 
shouting the Grecian word of religious 
mystery ‘* Evove” (vide Pére Lafitau 
Meeurs des Sauvages, tom. ii. p. 213). 
The Sandwich Islander worshipped his 
Deity under the form of fire—and un- 
der the name of Pele (Belus, Baal); 
having a legend that she came to them 
many thousand moons ago, from over 
the blue wave. Thus we have suffi- 
cient instances to prove, by strikin 

analogies, the existence of a universa 
religion, which also leads us to believe 
that a more general intercourse existed 
before the birth of history, than is 
commonly supposed; nor can it, un- 
der such lights be deemed an error of 
Mr. Davies, in ascribing to Druidical 
Britons a mythology fraught with the 
exact counterpart of Grecian and Ro- 
man worship—and here I beg to notice 
that the Druid and the Hebrew day 
commenced alike, ‘‘ and the evening 
and the morning were the first day.” ° 

In fact, mythologies are branches of 
the same tree, whose roots strike deeper 
than we can reach. 

Merlinus observes, that the coasts, 
the havens, “ the people of their sea- 
girt isle, were unknown to the rest of 
the world, not excepting even the 
Pheenicians, who never penetrated be- 
es the Cassiterides or the a Is- 
ands.” To use his own remark to 
Mr. Bowles, ‘this inference is gra- 
tuitous.” At the first sight we have of 
our glorious land upon the faint hori- 
zon of time, she appears bright in the 
beams of Commerce; like the distant 
island on the wave tinted by a depart- 
ing Sun, she reflects the splendour of 
some by-gone people who have run 
their course, and may rise again when 
we shall be shrouded in a night of in- 
tellect, the riddle and the wonder of 
some |future generations. This coast 
was known to merchants, and to mer- 
chants only,—‘‘ Neque enim temeré 
preter mercatores illo adit quisquam.” 
(Ces. Bell. Gall. lib. iv.) 

The excuse that Cesar made for in- 
vading this island, proves a friendly 
intercourse to have existed between us 
and our neighbours,—‘* Quod omni- 
bus fere Gallicis bellis hostibus nostris 
indé subministrata auxilia’ intellege- 
bat.” (Cas. B. G. lib. iv.) ~The Ve« 
neti, a most powerful and nautical 
race, had supplies of men from our 
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shores, —‘‘ Auxilia ex Brittanid qua 
contra eas regiones posita est accer- 
sunt.” (Ces. Bell. Gall. lib. iii.) 

Our coasts and ancestors were not 
“‘toto orbe divisi,” nor is it probable 
that the industrious and nautical Phoe- 
nician, after having navigated from 
Tyre, would content himself by re- 
maining indolent at Cornwall on the 
Cassiterides. The spirit of traffic hav- 
ing led him so far, would he not have 
thoroughly investigated this new-found 
land? Suetonius hints at a different 
motive for the invasion than Cesar 
chooses to acknowledge. The exag- 
geration of travellers, by describing the 
treasures of this land, silver, gold, and 
pearls, may have fired the avarice of 
the Roman, and the love of pearls is 
as natural to man as the love of glory. 
If Cesar had heard of pearls, and 

earls were an article of traffic, the 
Fikecw must have been known, as it 
is there that they were found. 

The Pheenicians knew the Dorset 
coast; and Purbeck, I might almost 
say, was their colony. Melcombe is 
a pure Phoenician word (Faber, vol. ii.) 
and it is a common name of many 
places in Dorset. I cannot pretend to 
say how far north they penetrated, 
but remains apparently of this extraor- 
dinary race have been found at Fish- 
lake in Wales (vide Hist. of Pem- 
brokeshire), and also near the mouth 
of the Ribble. In Purbeck stood a 
Druidical circle, now destroyed, called 
Rempstone, quasi Rimmon Stan,—the 
temple of Rimmon or Remphon, a 
Pheenician deity ; and in the bay of 
Worthbarrow, whence many curious 
relics have been exhumed, a promon- 
tory of singular formation, sudden, and 

recipitous, boldly abuts to the wave, 
et the name of the Teu¢. Earth- 
works are at its base, and on its sum- 
mit. Atso remote a period it is, how- 
ever, impossible to follow the track of 
the Phoenicians, and unreasonable to 
limit their knowledge solely to the 
Cassiterides. Relative to the original 
dedication of Abury, it is a subject on 
which far deeper heads than mine are 
engaged in controversy. Merlinus may 
wave his wand of enchantment, and 
dispel the mists of centuries; but in 
differing with him, it is solely on the 
monotheism and utter seclusion of the 
Briton previous to the invasion, I of- 
fer my opinions, in the hope of elicit- 
ing truth, and if-in error, no one is 
more open to conviction than 

Witiiam Aucustus MILEs. 


of Silbury, &c. 


{April, 
Mr. Ursax, April g. 
Wits many thanks for your can- 

did review of my «Parochial 
History,” I trust I may avail myself of 
one of your pages, devoted to literary 
information, first, for correcting a few 
errors, and secondly, for offering some 
further proof of my theory respecting 
Thoth or Taut, to which deity, the 
Mercurius of the Latins, the oom 
of the Greeks, the Teutates of the 
Celts, 1 have considered the great 
mound of Silbury raised as a compo- 
nent part of the vast temple of Abury. 

I shall hope to have an opportunity 
of correcting some oversights in my 
Topographical History, but L wish in- 
stantly to acknowledge an error re- 
specting the parish of Corsham. I 
have estimated the value of the great 
tithes at nearly three thousand per an- 
num. This should have been esti- 
mated at nearly ¢wo thousand; and it 
ought to be mentioned also that these 
tithes were first possessed by Alien 
Priories, and after the great Rectory- 
estate came into possession of the re- 
spectable family of Neale, those tithes 
which did not belong to ancient 
Priories, were chiefly sold by the lay 
proprietor to the several possessors of 
the various farms in the parish. I 
must also correct the oversight that, of 
the great tithes through England, 
nineteen out of twenty are possessed 
by lay proprietors, but I bellens the 
greatest number of rectories are in 
such hands; and in the road from 
Bath to London, nine parishes out of 
ten, as I have stated, as to great tithes, 
belong to other possessors than the 
Clergy, or at least those who do any 
clerical duty. 

I have now to add some further ob- 
servations corroborative of my theory 
respecting hills called from the Her- 
maic Simulacra—Touts, Tauts, Totts, 
from the great Celtic god Teutates,— 
the Lgyptian, Thoth or Tot, the Phe- 
nician cong the Grecian Hermes, 
and the Roman Mercury. _ 

The great mound at Marlborough, 
I have Ftle doubt, gave the name to 
the adjoining territory Tottenham, 
now Tottenham Park. Your sensible 
Reviewer has remarked on the name 
of Tottle Fields ; the word originally, 
I have no doubt, was Tot-hill Fields, 
Taute-hill Fields; and I may remark, 
that Teddington is in the oldest re- 
cords called Totyngton, the derivation 
of which Mr. 7 sons does not think 
of pointing out ; but it will be obvious, 
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if my theory is right, and though I 
have no means at present of ascertain- 
ing, yet I think it most probable some 
hill of the kind I have spoken of, ei- 
ther natural or artificial, will be found 
in the neighbourhood. 

I had considered that such would 
be found in the neighbourhood by 
Tottenham Court; and as ] am now 
setting out on my annual visit to the 
Metropolis, I looked into the last edi- 
tion of the Ambulator for the names 
of some of the places which I intend- 
ed visiting, on this account, and I was 
indeed gratified on turning to “ Tot- 
tenham,” to read as follows: ‘* The 
Church is situated on an eminence, al- 
most surrounded by the Mosel, a rivu- 
let,” &c. 

In this town has been a Cross from 
time immemorial. It was formerly a 
column of wood* raised upon a hil- 
lock, whence the village took its name 
of Tottenham High Cross.” 

Is not the deduction obvious? The 
Celtic memorial, or sacred Simula- 
crum of Taute (which Cesar speaks 
of when he says, that of Mercury there 
are “plurima simulacra,””) was suc- 
ceeded in the Christian zxra by the 
Cross. Numerous other corroborations 
of this idea, which I flatter myself I 
have been the first to suggest, crowd 
on me, but I am unwilling to take up 
your pages further than to point out 
this singular circumstance. 

I shall merely say to my friend Mr. 
Duke, respecting the Diva potens ne- 
morum, that all the hills in Horace, 
spoken of as sacred to this goddess, 
such as Erymanthus, Algidus, &c. are 
spoken of also as wooded, because 
woods are the habitation of the beasts 
of the chase. Tan Hill is only fit for 
a coursing match by the neighbouring 
farmers ; and if I am told, that in the 
hymn of Callimachus, Diana entreats 
to hunt hares as well as stags and boars, 
it will be found that her father Jupi- 
ter says he will not ‘allow it;” for 
what harm, he humanely observes, 
“have hares done!” But [ admit he 
gives her “all hills,” and therefore 
Tan Hill in Wiltshire, as well as Ba- 

lon Hill in Somersetshire, she might 
claim. 

If Tan-gate (St. Anne’s-gate, Salis- 
bury,) was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, on the highest hill, of a 
temple of the messenger of the great 
Celtic Jupiter—Tanarus, I should think 








# Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius ? 
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it more probable that the name Tan 
was derived from Tanarus rather than 
St. Anne. 

Yours, &c. W. L. Bow tes. 

Mr. Ursan, April 6. 

fg following Letters are with 

some others from the same per- 
sons amongst the Lansdown MSS. ; 
perhaps some of your Correspondents 
can inform me ,whether there are any 
portraits of the family of Zouche, or of 
Tate, of Northamptonshire, in exist- 
ence. 


_— 


To the Ryght Ho'rable and his very 
good Lord the Lord Burghley give 
these. 


Your Lordshippe may thincke 
mutch that, 1 nether see you, nether 
se’d at any tyme to you beyng soe farre 
beholde’ to you, as I ca’ in noe re- 
specte set forth, but at sutch tyme as I 
have occation of busines, but I trust 
your Lordshippe shall not in any re- 
spect find it forgettfullnes nether care- 
lessnes, if it shall please you to prove 
me in the mean tyme, therfore I de- 
syre your Lordshippe to doe soe mutch 
for me as to lett this bearer my servant 
have your Lordshippe’s warra’t for this 
Michaelmas re’t, w’thout w’ch I ca’ 
receyve non, as your Lordshippe 
knewe the last tyme; wherfore I be- 
seeche your Lordshippe doe not fayle 
me in this, for trulye I must pay it 
uppo’ Michaelmas daye. Thus in 
hast, trusting this may suffice, beying 
glade to here of your Lordshippe’s 
po health, I cease to trouble your 
Lordshippe any further, praying to 
God for your cotineance in prosperitye. 
Of long Havingworth, this xxviii of 
Sept. 1576. Your Lordshippe’s, 

to commande, 
Epwarp Zoucue. 
[The seal is broken, but appears to 
have the coats of Zouche and St. 
Maur, quarterly. ] 


To the Ryght Honorable my singular 
good Lorde the L. Thresoror of Eng- 
land. 


May it please yo’ L. for that I have 
ever found yo’ L. so much my good L. 
in all my juste and urgent causes, as 
since my father’s death I have knowne 
none of whom I might hope and ex- 
pect favour, but only of yo’ L. I 
thought good to become an humble 
suitare to yo’ L. to intreat my L. my 
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husbande. for me, for the recoverie of 
his favoure, and that he woulde after 
so long time forget this causelesse con- 
ceyved displeasure. This is my chiefe 
earthly desyre, as beinge drawen unto 
it by my love unto him, and by my 
dutie to God; and as I esteeme th’ 
obteyninge therof above all happines 
that the worlde can afforde me to have, 
I w’th all dutifull meanes sought it 
since his returne into Englande, both 
by. my letters and frends. But his L. 
harde answers to suche as | have used 
unto him, make me almost dispayre 
to recover him, except by yo’ L. good 
mediac’on, and especially one thinge 

reatly trublieth me, that he chargeth 
Ris innocent children to me none of 
his, wherein | am moved in respect of 
mine owne honor and in reguarde of 
theire reputac’on, to say that if his L. 
can any way justifie that. accusac’ou I 
will hould myself worthie of all extre- 
mitie. But if this his surmise have 
not grounde or foundac’on of truth, [ 
both pray yo’ L. good opinion of me, 
— [ be proved faultie, and that it 
woulde please you to move him to 
have co’passion of me every way dis- 
tressed ; and so referringe my selfe to 
yo’ L. honorable considera’on, beinge 
desirous to attende upon yo’ L. when 
I best might w’hout your L. truble, I 
humbly take my leave, prayinge God 
to... ... yt L. longe in all ho- 
nor and happiness. 

From my lodginge in the’ Strande, 
the 19 of May 1593. 

Your good Lo. humbly to 
comand, 
ELeonora Zoucue. 

[This lady was the first wife of Ed- 
ward Lord Sinte, and the daughter 
of Sir John Zouche of Codnor, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Richard Whalley 
of Welbeck, Notts, which Sir John 
Zouche was descended from William 
fifth Lord Zouche. Edward -Lord 
Zouche married secondly Sarah Lady 
Hastings. ] 


To the ryght Honorable Sir Julius Ca- 
sar, Knyght, Chauncelor and Trea- 
sorer of Ms Ma'tye’s Exchequer, and 
of his Highnes private Concell, be 
these geven. 

Sir,—I am mutch beholding to 
you, that you remembered me in se’d- 
ing the project for farthings, so was 
here a nether not, w’ch was at the 
‘ame _— reed, whereof you promised 
.» send me here w’th a copye, but I 
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have forgotten wherof it was, as 

but not more, ray- 
ther stryving to a nether lyfe, then af- 
fecting this, wherein I see men more 
blynded in keeping to themselves, then 
in the ryght use of injoying. I am 
more beholding to you for the remem- 
bering me of the day, for had I not 
receyved the same under your hand, I 
had come to. Londo’ uppon Thursday 
next, least 1 had mistaken the daye. I 
would and myght have understood of 
his Majestyes health, wherof I knowe 
you have the happynes to understand 
dayly, and also of my lady your wyves 
recovery, w'ch I knowe you exceed- 
ingly aflecte, and whose 
me wish well unto; but when I 
shall see you, I doute not to be made 
so happye, and in the meane tyme rest 
beholding to you for this and many 
other favors for w’ch'I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithfull and gratefull 
fre’d to coma’d, 
E. Zoucue. 

Brasell, this 26th of July, 1612. 


Mr. Urspan, April 7. 
I CONSIDER ‘the public to be 

much indebted to your Correspond- 
ent ‘ Juris-Consultus,” for introduc- 
ing to their notice Mr. Alleyne’s 
Pamphlet on the Degrees of Marriage. 
As the chapter (Lev. xviii.) is gene- 
rally understood, a difficulty occurs, 
which, in my opinion, no view but 
that taken by Mr. A. can _ possibly 
overcome. I allude to the case of the 
brother’s wife, mentioned in verse 16. 
Scripture cannot contradict itself; and 
if by the expression there used, ‘is 
meant the marrying a brother's widow 
(as some suppose), how are we to un- 
derstand that passage in Deut. 25, 
where this very connexion is expressly 
enjoined? 

As to the analogy between the case 
of a brother’s wife, and that of a 
wife’s sister, on which so much stress 
has been laid ;—admitting for a mo- 
ment that by the expression “to: un- 
cover the nakedness,” is meant to 
marry, and that the marrying a -bro- 
ther’s widow is hereby prohibited, still 
it is manifest from the verse almost 
immediately following, (viz. v. 18), 
where the permission to marry a de- 
ceased wife's sister is (in the same 
terms) clearly implied, that the two 
cases are not to be considered alike ; 
and that consequently no reasoning 
from analogy will here hold good. 

Yours, &c. Diraarnins. 
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Mr. Urran, April 10. 
I ORNCHURCH is in the liberty 


of Havering-atte-Bower, in the 
county of Essex, and the Church is 
about fourteen miles from London. 
The tithes belong to New College, 
Oxford; the warden and fellows of 
which society are ordinaries of the 
lace, and appoint a commissary, who 
Polds an annual visitation. The Vi- 
car holds the church of them by lease 
for life, without any institution, induc- 
tion, or reading in, is exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and has a sti- 
pend in lieu of the small tithes. 

“‘Hornchurch, q.d. the horned 
monastery,” says Camden in his Bri- 
tannia, *‘ from leaden horns fastened 
over the east part of the church.” This 
is his only observation on this place ; 
and Mane in his ** Additions,” does 
not endeavour to explain its name. 


Newcourt, in his ‘ Repertorium,” 
says, 

«The parish is very large, and has in it 
seven wards, viz. the wards of Collier Row, 
Harolds, Havering, Nokehill, Northend, 
Romford town, and Southend; in two of 
which, viz. Havering and Romford, there 
are chapels. 

*« As to the parish church, Hornchurch, 
called formerly Horn Monastery, a pair of 
huge horns are fastened to the east side of 
it; it is called in Latin Cornutum Monaste- 
rium, and Ecclesia Cornuta. 

«¢ The inhabitants here’ say, by tradition, 
that the Church® dedicated to St: Andrew, 
was built by a female convert, to expiate for 
her former sins, and that it was called Hore 
Church at first, till by a certain King, but 
by whom they are uncertain, who rode that 
way, it was called Horned Church, who 
caused these horns to be put out at the east 
end of it,” 

He adds, that the manor of Horn- 
church Hall and Suttons, which, to- 
gether with the living, now belong to 
New College, Oxford, formerly . be- 
longed to the abbess and convent of 
the Holy Trinity at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and that they were obtained 
by William of Wykeham, and settled 
by him: on his new foundation at Ox- 
ford, and that there was likewise in 
the parish a house or hospital, which 
was-a cell of the hospital of St. Ber- 
natd de Monte in Savoy, to which the 
Church at this’ place. was given by a 
charter of Henry Ii. 

Morant, in his History of Essex, 

Gent. Mac. April, 1828. 
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very properly prdénounces the above 
tradition relative to the name of the 
place to be groundless, but suggests 
with much probability, that the bull’s 
head affixed to the end of the chancel 
was the coat or crest belonging to the 
Hospital in Savoy. The manors of 
Hornchurch Hall and Suttons he sup- 
poses to have belonged to the hospital 
here, which was a cell to that on 
Mount St. Bernard in Savoy ; and says 
nothing about the convent at Caen in 
Normandy ; and as it does not appear 
to be mentioned by any other writer, 
there is most likely some mistake in 
Newcourt’s statement. 

The bull’s or ox’s head and horns 
had a few years ago been suffered to 
fall into decay, but in the year 1824 
they were restored by the present Vi- 
car. With respect to their being the 
arms or crest of the hospital of Savoy, 
perhaps some information may be ms 
tained, through the medium of your 
Magazine, from your Antiquarian 
readers. 

A few years ago leaden figures of 
the head and horns were affixed as a 
vane at the top of the spire; but on 
being thought too heavy, this vane was 
removed when the spire was repaired 
in 1822, and a common one was sub- 
stitnted in its place. 

The following custom, which is still 
continued, was lately noticed in a mo- 
dern periodical publication : 


«¢ On Christmas Day, the following cus- 
tom has been observed at Hornchurch in 


Essex, from time immemorial. The lessee 
of the tithes, which belong to New College, 
Oxford, supplies a Lear's head dressed and 
garnished with bay-leaves, &c. In the af- 
ternoon it is carried in procession into the 
mill field adjoining the church-yard, where 
it is wrestled for; and it is afterwards feast- 
ed upon at one of the public houses by the 
rustic conqueror and his friends, with all the 
merriment peculiar to the season.” * 


No account of the building of the 


Church (see Plate IT.) is to be found in 


Morant's Essex, but it is said to have 
been built by William of Wykeham ; 
at least, the tower was most probably 
erected by him. Over the west win- 
dow is a carved letter W, now turned 
upside down. Against the south-west 


turret (which: is the staircase) is a sta- 


tue of a Bishop, probably the founder, 





* Hone’s Every-Day Book, 
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in a high state of preservation, with 
the features strongly marked. On the 
battlements of the tower is to be seen 
R. ff. perhaps the initials of one Ri- 
chard Fermor, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII. (see Morant) and per- 
haps contributed to the repair of the 
tower at that period. 

From its style of architecture, it ap- 
pears to have been erected about the 

ear 1400, but the round pillars in the 

ody of the Church seem to be of an 
earlier period, and from a small qua- 
trefoil upon one of the arches, it ap- 
pears to have been built as early as the 
middle of the 13th century. 

The Church was repaired in 1802, 
when the lead on the spire, which was 
ornamented with zig-zags, was taken 
away, and replaced with copper; at 
the same time the south aile was taken 
down and rebuilt with bricks. 

In 1826 the Church was again re- 
paired, when the beautiful east win- 
dow, which had been covered with 
mortar for nearly a century, was re- 
stored by the Rev. John Walker, 
the present Vicar, who also had pre- 
viously removed the weather -boards 
which disfigured the windows of the 
tower. 

In clearing away the whitewash 
within the Church, several rude paint- 
ings in distemper were discovered, but 
too imperfect to make any drawing of 
them. On the south wall of the chan- 
cel, near the altar, was discovered a 
painting of Lazarus in a coffin, with 
two angels kneeling, and a_ gigantic 
effigy of a Bishop, and at the back- 
ground were several heads in groups, 
with a row of windows. In the body 
of the Church were outlines of skele- 
tons, and a dragon, but being in a de- 
cayed state, ~— were not worth pre- 
serving. The Church was at that pe- 
riod thorouglily painted and coloured. 

In the yall there is an enriched 
altar monument without any inscrip- 
tion, but from the different coats of 
arms, appears to be of the family of 
Aylofie. The shields are, 1. Ayloffe. 
2. Ayloffe, impaling Shaw. 3. Bruges, 
impaling Ayloffe. 4.Shaw, impaling... 
a fess engrailed between three cinque- 
foils;—from whence it appears that 
this monument was erected in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

he following are the names of the 
Vicars so far back as I have been able 
to trace them, with the year in which 
they were presented with the lease. 
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John Merick, afterwards Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. Hedied in 1599. 
(See memoirs of him in vol. xcv. 
part i. p. 403.) 

Halls, M.A. presented in 


Ralph 
1576. 

Thomas Barker, 1595. 

Charles Ryves, D. D. 1606. 

Josiah White, 1610. 

Robert Poulden, B.D. 1622. 

Thomas Man, B. D. 1632. 

Michael Wells, 1648. 

Francis Shaw;4M. A. 1685. 

Thomas Roberts, M. A. 1696. 

Henry Levitt, M.A. 1721. 

Francis Pyle, M. A. 1725. 

John Harris, LL.B. 1758. 

Robert Speed, B.D. 1762. 

William Henry Reynell, M. A. 

1786. 

William Blair, B. D. 1809. 

John Walker, LL.B. 1819. 

I will just add that in the tower are 
six bells, and in the window of the 
north aile of the chancel is a portrait 
generally supposed to be that of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and two coats of 
arms, but in a very imperfect state. 


Joun Apzy Rerton. 


Mr. Ursan, March 21. 
I SHALL be much obliged to ax 
I 


of your Correspondents who wi 

furnish an account of Sir Robert 
Southwell, Mr. Willoughby, and Mr. 
Knevet. They were three of the com- 
manders in the English fleet at the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; the 
first of them commanded the Eliza- 
beth-Jonas, and was probably of the 
Norfolk family of that name. Was 
Mr. Willoughby of the Eresby or 
Parham branch? and how was Mr. 
Knevet connected with Admiral Sir 
Thos. Knevet, who was killed in the 
reign of Henry VIII.? 

The accounts of the wives of Sir 
James Hobart, Attorney - general to 
Henry VII. are very uncertain. I have 
three pedigrees of the family, which 
all differ respecting them. In the first, 
from Blomefield’s Norfolk, Sir James 
is stated to have married, 1. ... . niece 
of Walter de Hart, or Lyhert, Bishop 
of Norwich, who died s. p.; and 2dly, 
Margaret, dau. of Peter Naunton, esq. 
In the second, from the Visitation 
(Harl. MSS. 1169), he is stated to have 
had three wives,.... dau. of Sir John 
Ellenham of Glemham in Suffolk, 
knt.; ..... dau. of .... Naunton; 
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and 3dly,.... dau. of... . Dorward. 
In the third is the following account: 
—Sir James Hobart, knt. of Hales 
Hall in Loddon, ob. 1516, sep’s in 
Eccl’ia Cathed. Norw. married Brid- 
get, dau. of Robert Naunton, esq. Ist 
wife, said to have died in 1494; (Weever, 
who calls her Margaret ;) some suppose 
her to be dau. of Peter and sister to 
Robert Naunton. His second wife 
was Margery, married before 1503, ob. 
1517; sep’a juxta virum; ob. s. p. 

This is from the collections of Mr. 
Norris of Norfolk. 

In a large pedigree of Naunton, in 
possession of one of the representatives 
of that family, it appears that. . . dau. 
of Peter Naunton, had two husbands, 
1. John Durward, esq.; and, 2. Sir 
James Hobart of Hales Hall, knt. 

Blomefield’s account must not, I 
fear, be relied on ; for, hough he states 
the two wives of Sir James as before 
mentioned, yet in another place (vol. 
iv. p. 26), « says that Dorothy, 2d 


wife of James Hobart, knt. was dau. 
of Sir John Ellenham ; and it appears 
from a pedigree of Ellenham in my 
possession, that Dorothy, dau. of Sir 
John Ellenham, by 


lizabeth his 
wife, dau. and heiress of Thos. Bacon 
of Baconsthorpe in Norfolk, was the 
2d wife of James Hobart of Norfolk, 
gent. Perhaps this James Hobart was 
not the Attorney - general, but some 
other of the family; and I find in the 
above-mentioned collections by Nor- 
ris, that Sir James had a grandson of 
his name, who married (his wife’s 
name not mentioned), and had a son 
born before 1546, who died in 1599, 
unmarried. 

In the same collections (Norris’s,) 
Thomas Hobart of Leyham in Suffolk, 
the father of Sir James, is said to have 
married... . dau. of Ly Herte 
of Suffolk, gent. niece at law of Wal- 
ter Lyhert, Bishop of Norwich. She 
was probably dau. and heiress, for Ho- 
bart quarters the arms of Lyhert. 

It seems most probable, therefore, 
that Sir James Hobart had only two 
wives, 1. .... dau. of Peter Naunton, 
esq. relict of John Durward, esq. ; and, 
2. Dorothy, dau. of Sir John Glem- 
ham, knt. But your Correspondent, 
Nov. Mag. p. 386, must form his own 
judgment from the above statements, 
and that judgment may probably coin- 
cide with mine. 


Yours, &c. DA.%. 
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Mr. Unsan, 

) ig: considering the use of the label 
in coat armour, I conceive that a 
good discrimination might be made on 
bearing the label upon the arms of the 
blood royal, were it to consist of the 
same number of lambeaux as that of 
the title of the family from which the 
bearer is descended. Thus, the chil- 
dren of George the Third bear a label 
of three points Argent, charged ac- 
cording to their rank, &c. 1 would 
propose, that, were George the Fourth 
to have issue, they should bear a label of 
Jour points Argent, charged as those of 
the children of his late Majesty, and 
should the name or family be x doery 
let the tincture of the label be changed 
with the number of points; and ex- 
licit distinction, the end desired, would 
e most effectually answered. The 
children of George the Second bore a 
label of five points; while those of 
George the Third bear only one of 
three. Those of our ancient sovereigns 
were also distinguished by labels very 
ambiguously; much to the prejudice 
of the antiquary’s correctness, and a 
hinderance to his pursuits in genealogy. 
I shall feel obliged by any of your 
Correspondents favouring me with the 
time the label with the present distine- 
tions used by the Princes of the blood 
royal, was adopted ; and by whom was 
the label supposed to have been first 

worn in coat armour. AEQ, 


—_—)>— 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER OF ANTONIO VIEIRA. 


) is not a more pleasing 
spectacle in human nature, than 
the greatest talents and energy devoted 
to the cause of humanity. Antonio 
Vieira was one of those men whose 
exertions require no countenance from 
others, but are sure to find scope for 
themselves: in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity he would have been one of its 
most zealous apostles; if his lot had 
been cast among the reformers, he 
would have been one of their most in- 
trepid adherents ; but in the circum- 
stances of his country he became a pa- 
triot and a missionary. He was born 
at Lisbon, and is said to have eloped 
while a boy from his father’s house, 
for the sake of entering into the eccle- 
siastical state. It is difficult to ima- 
gine that at so early an age he fully 
comprehended the nature of his darl- 
ing profession, and it seems more ra- 
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tional to believe that he sought it, as 
offering the readiest and most rapid 
career to his ambition. At the age of 
fifteen he became a Jesuit, and was 
soon distinguished for his learning and 
eloquence ; but his early life was prin- 
cipally spent at Bahia (St. Salvador) in 
Brazil, for which country he acquired 
an affectionate regard, and in effect 
considered it as his choice. 

On his return to Europe in 1641, 
shortly afier the revolution, which 
re the house of Braganza on the 
throne of Portugal, he was received 
with flattering distinction by John 1V. 
He visited France, Holland, and Rome, 
endeavouring to extend his acquaint- 
ance wherever he travelled, as if he 
had already conceived the great de- 
signs which he afterwards announced. 
The condition of the Indians in the 
province of Maranhaé had excited his 
pity, and his exertions were froin this 
time devoted to their cause. In 1653 
he pleaded in their favour at the court 
of Lisbon, and demanded boldly the 
protection of their liberty against the 
rapacity of the colonists. With this 
object he made several voyages to Bra- 
zil, and embraced with such zeal the 
hope of evangelizing the natives, that 
he is said to have travelled fourteen 
thousand leagues on foot in the most 
desert parts of Portuguese America, 
During these enterprises he was often 
in danger, yet no peril or labour could 
repress them, or even hinder his lite- 
Tary pursuits, since he composed no 
less than six catechisms for the use of 
his Indian converts. 

His intrepidity and perseverance 
were not, however, equally appreciated 
every where, or perhaps were not al- 
ways displayed with equal judgment. 
During his intervals of sojourn in Eu- 
rope, he was twice confined within the 
walls of the Inquisition, ence owing 
to his freedom of speech in the pulpit, 
and the second time on a ridiculous 
charge of Judaism, an imputation al- 
ways popular in Lisbon. The Pope 
interfered, and his authority alone pre- 
vented the apostle of Brazil from pe- 
rishing in the flames: nor would we 
deprive that dignitary of the praise due 
to his humanity, when we remark 
that it was precisely such characters as 
Vieira that the Popes knew how to 
value; active, eloquent, and fearless, 
he was formed to support and extend 
the influence of Rome. 

As a preacher, he acquired the 
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highest reputation, and Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden went purposely to hear 
him at Rome, which occasioned a Por- 
tuguese writer to observe, that she came 
as another Queen of Sheba to admire 
the evangelical Solomon. This prin- 
cess had embraced the Catholic faith, 
at the suggestion of the Jesuits, and 
as they were always anxious to secure 
the situation of Royal confessor to the 
members of their order, Vieira was re- 
— by his superior (Juan Paulo 

liva) to attach himself to her person 
in that character. He declined an of- 
fice so little suited to his impetuous 
and restless temper, or in which he 
might fairly think his sphere of utility 
would be narrowed ; and returned to 
Brazil in 1685, where, three years 
after, he was complimented with the 
title of Visitor-general of the Missions. 
The same energy and benevolence dis- 
tinguished his labours, till age and bo- 
dily infirmities induced him to fix his 
residence at Bahia, where he devoted 
the rest of his days to study, and where 
he ended his life. 

We must acquiesce in the general 
opinion of Vieira’s eloquence, or judge 
of it by his remains, which cannot be 
expected to preserve his action and 
manner. He has been compared to 
Bossuet, but Brydayne perhaps would 
have been a juster parallel. Raynal 
has introduced into his historical works 
some passages of a sermon pronoadnced 
by Vieira in one of the churches of 
Bahia, which he considers as the most 
extraordinary discourse ever heard in a 
Christian pulpit. [t was delivered with 
the intention of exciting the Bazilians 
against the Dutch, who were then in 
possession of the country *; the text 
is taken from Psalm xliv. 23—26 +f, 
“It is in these words full of pious 
firmness and religious boldness; it is 
thus (says the orator) that the royal 
prophet, protesting rather than pray- 
ing, addresses himself to God. The 
times and circumstances are the same; 
and | may also venture to say, Awake, 
wherefore hast thou slept?” 

Having compared the disasters of 
the Israelites to those of his own coun- 
trymen, he says, 


“It is not to the people that my dis- 
course this day shall be addressed, My voice 
and my words shall be employed upon a 





* This subjection of Brazil to the Dutch 
lasted from 1624 to 1654. 
t Vulg. Ps. xliii, 23—26. 
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higher theme. I aspire at this moment to 
penetrate even into the breast of the Divi- 
nity......he preachers of the Gospel have 
in vain endeavoured to lead you to repent- 
ance. Since ye have been deaf, since they 
have not converted you, it is THou, O Lord! 
whom I will convert; and although we are 
the sinners, it is thou who shalt repent.” 


He argues from Moses, that if the 
faithful perish, the heathens will blas- 
yheme the name of the Deity. The 
Jutch were active and successful in 
endeavouring to diffuse Christianity * ; 
et Vieira considers the Calvinists as 
Tittle better than Pagans : 


«¢ Joshua was more holy and more pa- 
tient than we are; yet his language was 
not different from mine, and the circum- 
stance was much less important. He cross- 
ed the Jordan, he attacked the oy of Ai, 
and his troops were dispersed. is loss 
was moderate, and yet behold him rending 
his clothes, falling upon the earth, giving 
way to the most bitter complaints, and ex- 
claiming, wherefore hast thou brought us 
over Jordan to deliver us into the hands of 
the Ammonites? And J, when the interest 
of an immense people, and in a vast extent 
of country, is concerned, shall I not ex- 
claim, Hast thou given us these regions 
merely to deprive us of them again? If 
thou didst design them for the Dutch, why 
didst thou not invite them while they were 
yet uncultivated? Has the heretic render- 
ed thee so great services, and are we so vile 
in thine eyes, that thou shouldest have drawn 
us from our country merely to clear their 
lands fur them, to build their cities, and to 
enrich them with our labours? Is this the 
indemnity which thou hast fixed upon in 
thine heart, for so many men slaughtered 
upon the earth, or lost in the waters? Yet 
if it be thy will, it must be so. But I per- 
ceive that those whom thou rejectest, and 
whom thou dost oppress to-day, thou wilt 
search for in vain to-morrow.” 


After alluding to the calamities of 
Job, he continues this subject in a 
still more animated strain: 


“Will Holland furnish thee, at thy call, 
with apostolical conquerors, who, at the 
risk of their lives, will convey over the face 
of the whole globe the standard of the cross? 
Will Holland establish a seminary of apos- 
tolical preachers, who will be ready for the 
interest of thy faith, to spill their blood in 
barbarous regions? Will Holland raise 
temples that are agreeable to thee? Will 
she construct altars upon which thou wilt 
descend? Will she consecrate true minis- 
ters to thee? Will she offer up to thee 
the great sacrifice? Will she worship thee 
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in a manner worthy of thee? Yes. The 
worship thou wilt receive from her will be 
the same as that which she practises daily 
at Amsterdam, at Middleburgh, at Flushing, 
and the other districts of those damp and 
cold infernal regions.” 


The real presence, and the exaltation 
of the Virgin, are images too striking 
to be omitted on such an occasion : 


«¢Mven thou thyself, O Lord, will not 
eseape their violence. Yes, thou wilt par- 
take of it. The heretics will force the gates 
of thy temples. The host, which is thine 
own proper body, will be trampled under 
foot. The vases that have been filled with 
thy blood, will serve for rioting and drunken- 
ness. Thine altars will be thrown down. 
Thine images will be torn to pieces. Sacri- 
legious hands will be laid upon thy mother,” 


These words, it will be seen, are ad- 
dressed to the second person of the Tri- 
nity. The ext extract is very elo- 
quent: 

**In a word, O Lord, when thy temples 
are spoiled, thine altars demolished, thy re- 
ligion extinct in Brazil, and thy worship 
annihilated, when the grass shall grow upon 
the avenues to thy churches, Christmas 
Day shall come round, and no one shall re- 
collect the day of thy birth. Lent and the 
holy week shall come round, and yet the 
mysteries of thy passion shall not be cele- 
brated. The stones of our streets shall cry 
out, as the stones did in the solitary streets 
of Jerusalem. There will be no more 
priests, no more sacrifices,.no more sacra- 
ments. Heresy will arise in the pulpit of 
truth; and the children of the Portuguese 
will be tainted with false doctrines. The 
children of my hearers will be asked, Little 
loys, what is your religion? And they will 
answer, We are Calvinists —And you, little 
girls, what is yours ? And they will answer, 
We are Lutherans. Then thou wilt be 
moved with compassion, and repent: but if 
thy repentance is to be awakened, why dost 
thou not prevent it?” 


The argument by which he enforces 
his entreaties is remarkably animated. 


*¢Thou wilt not suffer that the Sun 
should set upon our anger; and yet how 
often hath it not risen, how often hath it 
not set upon thine? Dost thou require 
from us a moderation thou dost not pos- 
sess? Dost thou give us the precept with- 
out the example ? 

‘¢ Forgive us, O Lord, and put an end to 
our misfortunes. Holy Virgin, intercede 
for us; entreat thy son, lay thy commands 
upon him. If he be angered with our of- 
fences, tell him that he must forgive them, 
as we are enjoined by his law to forgive those 
who have offended us.” + 





* Mosheim, Cent, xvii. 5, i. 20. 


T Raynal, b. ix. 
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We are not informed of the imme- 
diate consequences of this oration, but 
the spirit which it helped to support 
finally triumphed over the arms of the 
invaders, and the neglect of the mo- 
ther country. It would be unjust to 
subject this production to any critical 
test; to judge fairly of it, we must 
transfer our thoughts to the time, the 
place, the person, and the circum- 
stances. Raynal compares Vieira, in 
the influence of his character, to the 
ancient augurs, and the preachers of 
the crusades. His contemporaries, 
in England, the divines who sup- 
ported the parliamentary cause against 
Charles I. may be included in the com- 
parison ; but there is a romantic air 
about the career of Antonio Vieira 
which renders his enthusiasm more 
interesting ; and the deliverance of his 
country, the cause for which he con- 
tended, was more glorious than a strug- 
gle which divided a nation against it- 
self. To some the bold language of 
his oration may appear blasphemous, 
nor is it easy to remove this objection, 
but by the fact that nothing could be 
more at variance with his intentions 
and spirit. His estimate of ihe two 
national! characters is made in the ex- 
treme of bigotry ; the Dutch had their 
moral defects as colonists, but still 
they were far preferable to the Portu- 
guese. 

In a sermon preached at Lisbon in 
1669, he thus describes the change 
which took place in the mind of 
Loyola, the founder of his order, when 
confined to his tent by a wound: 

*¢ He called for a book of chivalry to 
amuse himself, but he could only find a vo- 
lume of the lives of saints. If it had been 
what he wished, it would have led him to be 
a famous knight, but, being what it was, 
it made him a great saint. Instead of being 
a cavalier of a flaming sword, he became the 
saint of a burning torch. At first the con- 
tents displeased him, but he became asto- 
nished as he read, to find that there was in 
the world another scene of soldiership quite 
new and unknown to him before; and he re- 
solved to become one of its most zealous 
members. He took off his nobie collar, he 
laid down his helmet, he stripped off his 
armour, and offered up the sword which he 
had valued above all things, as the first 
tribute of his new feelings on the altar of 
Montserrat.” * 





* Turner’s History of Henry VIII. c. 18, 
note 127. Other specimens of his preach- 
ing are given by M. Denis in his Résumé de 
la Littérature Portugaise, 
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These specimens may perhaps suf- 
fice, for it is in his actions, and not in 
his writings, that his character is to be 
traced. In whatever light we con- 
template him, as a boy resigning home 
and kindred for the sake of enterprise ; 
as a Jesuit preferring the conversion 
of the Indians to the aggrandisement 
of his order ; as a priest whom no dan- 
gers or toils could deter from his laud- 
able purpose ; as a patriot who devoted 
his talents to the deliverance of his 
country; or as an author who forsook 
the higher walks of literature to com- 
pose catechisms for his converts ;—we 
are compelled to do homage to the su- 
periority of his mind. At first he ra- 
ther appears singular than great; but 
as we review his life, we are tempted 
to ask, if this be not true greatness, 
where does it exist? His principal de- 
fect is in the style of his oratory, but 
we judge with northern feelings. Had 
he enjoyed the advantage of bette. mo- 
dels, his taste would have been more 
chastened ; yet this is a suberdinate 
peint of view, and he will be more 
justly designated, in the words of the 
historian of Portuguese literature, as 
the man who despised the gold of 
Kings, and encountered hunger and 
suffering in the desert. 


ee 
Mr. Urzsan, Clifton, March 26. 
y Nueces the plans which have been 


published for the improvement of 
our great Metropolis, there is one which 
I do not remember to have seen men- 
tioned ; and which if executed with 
ability, would be among the most beau- 
tiful and splendid features of the royal 
end of London. Allow me, through 
the medium of your Magazine, to pro- 
pose this design, as one which ought to 
meet with approbation from every ad- 
mirer of the ancient architecture of 
England. 

The plan I propose is, to open a 
street extending in a straight line from 
the west end of Westminster Abbey, 
as far as James-street, or the end of 
Chapel-street: to be built in the va- 
rious styles of Pointed, Saxon, and 
Norman architecture. This street 
should be of sufficient width to admit 
of a full view of Westminster Abbey, 
from the furthest extreraity. There 
should be no shops, but the street 
should consist of private houses of dif- 
ferent degrees of magnitude and splen- 
dour, and of a few public edifices to 
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which the Gothic style would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

The street should be terminated at 
the end furthest from the Abbey, by 
some striking architectural object, as a 
Church: and from this end there 
should be two branches, diverging, one 
towards St. George’s Palace, and the 
other towards Grosvenor-place. These 
two branches should not, I think, be 
of the Gothic style, but rather of the 
Italian, as that would better correspond 
with the styles of the buildings to 
which they would respectively conduct. 
At the end of the street next the Abbey, 
there should be a large open area (like 
Waterloo-place) of the pointed style; 
and between this and the west entrance 
of the Abbey, there might be a foun- 
tain, with a lofty and elegant Gothic 
pinnacle or cross rising from its centre. 

Had not the site of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege been pre-arranged, I should ven- 
ture to propose that it should be in this 
street, of which such a building might 
be made a splendid aecessary ; and 
with whose decorations and arrange- 
ments the ancient style of England 
would so beautifully assimilate 

The Abbey, especially if the central 
tower and spire were erected, would 
form a magnificent termination to the 
vista of the street, the picturesque ar- 
chitecture of whose buildings would 
perhaps present a view without an 
equal of its kind in Europe. 

There is no part of London in which 
such a style of architecture would be 
more appropriate. The association of 
ideas connected with the grand old 
Hall and Abbey of Westminster, would 
be met and kindled by the sight of an 
avenue of stately buildings in the same 
ancient style. And if a Senate-house 
should be erected, worthy of the me- 
tropolis and of the nation, and in a 
style that would revive the historic re- 
collections of Old England, the King 
proceeding thither in state, could hardly 
have a more magnificent line of ap- 
proach from St. Gosngi's Palace, than 
through such a street as this. 

The knowledge of the Pointed archi- 
tecture has been much extended of 
late; and we have architects fully ca- 
pable of producing fine specimens of it. 
Such a plan as I have proposed, should 
be executed with consummate skill, or 
not at all. Artists of acknowledged 
eminence should alone be employed, 
and their designs should not be subject 
to the controul of a committee of less 
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taste and professional knowledge than 
themselves. All the buildings in this 
street ought to be constructed of the 
most durable materials, and no expense 
should be spared in the perfection of 
such a design, in such a part of the 
town. 

Such, Mr. Urban, is a very brief 
sketch of a design, that all lovers of 
taste, and all lovers of London as their 
Native city, would doubtless be much 
pleased to have executed. I know not 
if this plan has suggested itself to others. 
It is so obvious, and if adopted, would 
be so magnificent, that I think it can- 
not but have occurred to some of our 
architects: and if it has been already 
proposed, I shall only say, “ discede 
peritis.” H. T. 


Mr. Urnan, March 19. 

i ee your correspondent, Nil Novi's 

remarks, on the Roman method 
of denial when the person is at home, 
may be added the whimsical con- 
trivance of Scipio Nasica, which would 
have illustrated an ancient Encyclo- 
peedia of Wit. 


*€ Scipio Nasica, chm ad poetam Ennium 
venisset, eique ab ostio querenti Ennium 
ancilla dixisset, domi non esse; Nasica sen- 
sit illam domini jussu dixisse, et illum intus 
esse. Paucis pdst diebus cim ad Nasicam 
venisset Ennius, et eum a janua quereret, 
exclamat Nasica, se domi non esse; tum 
Ennius: quid, inquit, ego non cognosco 
vocem tuam? Hic Nasica: Homo es im- 
pudens ; ego cim te quererem, ancille tue 
credidi te domi non esse, tu mihi non credis 
ipsi?”’ 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urszan, March 19. 
PERCEIVE that a new edition of 
Lempriere’s Dictionary, by Profes- 

sor Anthon, and revised by Mr. Barker 
of Thetford, has just been published. 
I trust that in addition to the numerous 
additions promised, the learned contri- 
butor to the Thesaurus has given us nu- 
merous corrections, for they are much 
wanted. 

Your valuable Magazine, Mr. Urban, 
would furnish a useful work for re- 
ference, for, if I mistake not, many in- 
accuracies in the Dictionary have been 
already noticed in its pages. 

In the article Probus, an anecdote is 
related of that emperor, which belongs 
to his successor Carus. The emperor 
is represented to have told the Persian 
Ambassadors, ‘‘ that, if their master did 


Cc. W. 
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not give proper satisfaction to the Ro- ** ‘These present, to the Rt. Hon the 


mans, he would lay his territories de- Earle of Shaftesbury, at St. Giles’s. 
solate, and as naked as the crown of It was sent tome with another very 
his head. As he spoke, the emperor beautiful autograph of this eminent 
took off his cap, and shewed the bald- man; in order to prove the identity of 
‘ness of his head to the Ambassadors.” the hand-writing. The latter is a small 
But this is a falsification of ancient volume in 12mo, neatly bound, of about 
history ; and, as Probus was onlyinthe 376 pages, with silver clasps, which 
50th year of his age at the time of his ‘Locke dedicated and presented to the 
assassination, it will be perceived that Countess of Shaftesbury. 
the words were uttered by Carus his It is ‘a very free translation made by 
successor, and an aged emperor. Locke himself, of three Discourses, 
Again, why is the name of Vetranio, taken from a French work, entitled, 
the colleague of Magnentius, the suc- “* Essais de Morale,” supposed to be 
cessful opponent of the fortunes of the written by Nicole. The book was lefi 
son of Constantine, wholly omitted? to me by the widow of General Me- 
The simplicity of disposition which dows, whose name is well known in 
characterized this monarch, “ prope the History of British India; this 
ad stultitiam simplicissimus,” and the amiable woman died last year. Ac- 
goodnatured and grateful manner with ~ cording to her own account, she ob- 
which he resigned a crown which he tained it from the nephew of a lady 
might have preserved, are excellent who was intimate in the Shaftesbury 
traits of character, and surely merit a family. 
lace in a classical biography intended The subjects of the three Discourses 
or education. Dr, Lempriere ought are as follows: 1. The Natural proof 
to have considered that inaccuracies of of the Existence of a God, and of the 
this kind are the more deserving of Immortality of the Soul. 2. The 
censure, as the biographical part of Weakness of Man. 3. The Way of 
history is by far the most valuable for preserving Peace with mankind. 
youth. He has told us in the preface, The book is so much in Locke's 
and told us truly, that many names of style, and contains such intrinsically 
ancient places have been omitted, and excellent matter, that it is intended to 
that “the learned reader will be sensible publish it shortly.* The reader will 
of the propriety of this remark, when find a very interesting account of this 
he melee that the names of many identical manuscript in the 18th.vol. of 
places mentioned by Pliny and Pausa- the Christian Observer, under the ar- 
nias, occur no where else in ancient ticle ‘* Extracts from an unpublished 
authors ; and that to find the true situ- —_ of Locke.” 
ation of an ‘1significant village men- The letter in question having no re- 
tioned by Strabo, no other writer but lation to the dead. is presented to 
Strabo is to be consulted.” The re- the public through the medium of the 
H. 





mark is just, but the simple and quiet ‘Gentleman’s Magazine. T. 
abdication of Vetranio, contrasted with 
the more artful and ostentatious re- My Lorp, Thanet house, 5 Aug. 


tirement of Diocletian, deserved an- Though Mr Percivall comes as well 
other consideration. C.W. ° furnished with all the currant news of 
the towne as his, Mr. Hoskins’s, and 
Mr. Ursan, my stock put togeather could amount 
No long since an original letter to; yet y* Lord? will pardon me if I 
of our great philosopher John take the liberty to trouble you with 
Locke, in his own hand-writing, came one piece of news. I was told to day 
into my possession, and of which I by one who had it whispered to him 
enclose a copy. The subject may not as a very true and serious secret, viz. 
be particularly entertaining, asit relates that my Lord Sunderland was to goe 
to the politics of the time when it was L¢ Lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke to 
written; yet it will probably bear some retire thither, and that the white stafl 
interest to those who are fond of look- ‘would very speedily be sent your L”, 
ing at the relics of onr great men, how- and that the Dutchesse of Portsmouth 
ever trifling in themselves. The letter was solliciting it with all her endea- 
is dated 5 Aug. without a year; but it 
would seem to have been written about * It is now published. See our Re- 
the year 1680. It is thus addressed: view, p. 338, 
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vours. This, though it be soe extraor- 
dinary that it seems fit to be put amongst 
huntsmen’s storys, and therefor I have 
desired Mr. Percivall to give it you as 
you are returneing from the chase, yet 
it is apt to make me reflect upon what 
is very much believed, that there must 
be a Parliam*, and in preparation there- 
unto, there is already great striveing 
amongst those who thinke them selves 
most in danger who shall be thrown 
to the dogs. And who can thinke it 
other then good court breeding, that 
might become a Duke or a Dutchesse, 
to strain courtesie in the case, and each 
desire to prefer the other as most de- 
serveing? This is agreed, that there 
is a great ferment workeing now at 
Court, and ‘tis not every body knows 
who influences. Mr. Brisban, who is 
lookd on as none of the most inconsi- 
derable men in imploym', is newly 
turnd out of his judg Hs sonido S place, 
and noebody knows the hand that hurt 
him, though it were the Com* of the 
Admiralty that visibly gave him the 
blow. The D. of Ormond, tis believed, 
will certainly be sent for over: ‘tis hard 
to conceeve it should be to make way 
as tis said, for my L‘ of Essex, though 
he be a man of known merit, and 
harder that it should be to succeed to 
the care of Aldersgate upon occasion. 
"Tis certain his son’s raveings in his 
feaver plainly shewd how full his head 
was with Tanger, and many conclude 
that sanke him to his grave. But who 
knows the secrets of Fate? Y* Lorde 
has seen many a lusty undertaker goe 
before you. My L* Latimer, ’tis re- 
ported, has his bedchamberman’s place, 
as my L¢ Lumley that of the E: of Ro- 
chester, whose penitenteall confessions 
I am told are speedily to be published 
by Dr. Burnet, who was with him till 
a little before his death. If what his 
Majestie is reported to have said to the 
L¢ maior yesterday, when he presented 
the Common-hall petition to him, be 
true, ‘tis probable that Whitehall is as 
little dissatisfied as the Citty overjoyd 
with Bethel’s choice, for tis the talke 
that his Mat said that he hoped that 
he might prove (as several others who 
had been represented to him as enemies) 
a very good servaat, and particularly 
named Lawson as one who served him 
faithfully, and died in his service. But 
what arenes he has already raised 
of himself, M* Percevall will be able to 
informe y? Léat large. My L* Russell 
Gent. Mac. April, 1828, 
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I found not at home when I went to 
wait on him to day, from y* L*». My 
Lady was well, and very glad to heare 
that your L¢? and oy f were soe. 
My lobe Northumberland goes not 
into France. I have not had the opor- 
tunity this one day that I have been 
in towne to goe and wait on Mr. An- 
thony. But Mr. Tanner, who was 
here this morning, assured me he was 
perfectly well: f met many of your 
Lordrs friends to day, who have asked 
me when you will be in towne again, 
with an earnestnesse as if they wanted 
ou already. I pray God preserve your 
Lord? in health and safety, and am, 
my Lord, 
Y* Lord?* most humble, and most 
obedient servant, 
J. Locke. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 29. 
eos a great quantity of money 
was coined in Inchend bey Edward 
IV. sufficiently appears, from the num- 
ber and variety of his coins still extant, 
and from the numerous parliamentar 
rolls relative to the coinage; but, al. 
though some of the latter are probabl 
wanting, I suspect the deficiency is 
not so great as Simon and Snelling ap- 
pear to have supposed. By an Act 
7 Edward IV. given in Simon’s Ap- 
pendix, p. $2, it appears that a coinage 
was ordered to be made, bearing the 
type of a crown on one side, and a sun 
with a rose on the other. No coins, 
however, of this type have been disco- 
vered, whilst on the other hand two 
other species of coins have been found 
of which we meet with no notice in 
any of the parliamentary rolls. One 
Act 5 Edw. iV. is certainly referred to 
in the Act 7 Edw. IV. and as the 
former cannot be found, it is probable 
that one of the above unknown coinages 
was by it ordered to be made; and of 
these that of which Nos. 18 and 19 of 
Snelling’s 1st additional plate formed a 
part, is the most likely, as from the 
circumstance of not bearing the King’s 
head the coins appear to have been 
struck before Nos. 20, 21, 22, of the 
same plate ; it is also probable that the 
three last numbers, from their weights 
and reverses, were struck before his 
10th year, from which time the Eng- 
lish type of the head on one side, and 
cross and pellets on the other, appears 
to have been used. If these premises 
should be admitted, it will render the 
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conclusion extremely probable that Nos. 
20, 21, 22, were really minted under 
the Act 7 Edw. LV. and that the de- 
viation from the type ordered by that 
Act, was caused by some subsequent 
proclamation or direction to the mint 
master. The Irish coins of Edw. LV. 
which are most common, are those of 
the English type, that is, having the 
cross and pellets on the reverse, and 
which seem to have been first struck 
in his 10th year, when the weight of 
the Irish groat was 434 grains; but in 
his 13th year it was reduced to about 
344; most of the eroats of these 
coinages, struck at different places, are 
given in Simon, Pl. [V. and V. The 
only groat not given is, 1 believe, that 
of Cork; very few, however, of the 
smaller coins are given in Simon, pro- 
bably from the very bad state of preser- 
vation in which these last are generally 
found. There is in the collection of 
Mr. Leybourn a penny of this prince, 
struck at Waterford, in tolerably good 
preservation, which has across on each 
side of the head, and two more on ihe 
breast, and the legend 1D... RDDI.... 
and on thereveise... LTAS WAT.... 
it weighs 8} grains; there is also in 
the same collection a penny of the 
same prince, struck at Limerick, which 
differs from that in the Editor to Si- 
mon’s additional plate, not having the 
two muilets in place of pellets on the 
reverse; it weighs 9 grains; and I have 
in my own collection another, which 
differs from both, not having the two 
mullets on the reverse, or those at each 
side of the head, and having a rose in 
the center of the cross on the reverse ; 
it weighs 104 grains. 

The letter G on the King’s breast 
occurs on a great number of the groats 
of this prince; but neither Simon or 
Snelling has given any opinion as to its 
signification. As this letter is found 
on coins miuted at diflerent places, it 
could not be the initial of the town, as 
on the English and some of the Irish 
coins of the same period, but was pro- 
bably that of the mint-master Germyn 
Lyach, who was by 3 Edw. IV. parti- 
cularly required to make a privy sign 
on every piece of money. 

Ricnarp il. 

The Act of Parliament relative to 
this King’s coinage, given in Simon’s 
Appendix, P. 87, appears evidently to 
he composed of two Acts, which relate 
to coins of a very different description ; 
as the first part authorises a coinage 
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with the King’s head on one side, and 
the cross and pellets on the other; and 
the latter part, a coinage having the 
arms of England on one side, and three 
crowns on the other. What the weight 
of these two coinages were, it is not 
very easy to determine. ‘The wording 
of the Act relative to the first coinage, 
seems not very clear, but it is probable 
the weignt was intended to be the same 
as the coinage of 10 Edw. IV. Snell- 
ing was of this opinion, as he says the 
penny should weigh 10} grains, and 
he gives the weight of a penny strack 
at Drogheda, which, although much 
clipped, weighed 84 grains. The weight 
of the groat of his second coinage, ac- 
cording to the Act which Simon in p. 
88 has mixed up with the former Act, 
should be about 254 grains; but Simon 
says it must have weighed more, at 
least 30, as he had himself one which, 
althongh much clipped and worn, 
weighed 284%, and I think it not un- 
likely they were of the same weight as 
those of Edw.LV. with the threecrowns, 
and that the Act was incorrectly given 
by Simon, as he admits it was in a 
very decayed and mutilated state; and 
indeed it would seem very surprising 
that Richard HI. should, during a 
short retgn of two years, have reduced 
the weight of his groats from 434 to 
25$ grains. Several specimens of both 
these coinages have been discovered. 
I have in my own collection a penny 
of this prince struck at Waterford ; it is 
not much clipped, but very much 
worn, and most of the letters defaced; 
sufficient however remains to fix the 
reign and place of mintage. The let- 
ters legible are, on the obverse, after a 
rose, mint mark R...R DR DI and 
on the reverse... VITAS..AT.... 
there is a rose in the center of the 
cross on the reverse, and its weight ts 
rather more than 7 grains. No groat 
of this King, with the head, has been 
yet published, but I understand there 
is in the possession of a gentleman at 
Waterford, one struck at Drogheda. 
CoMMONWEALTH. 

A copper coin was dug up in Cork 
a few years since, and is also in my 
possession ; it has the arms of the 
Commonwealth on one side, aud the 
Harp on the other; the legend, which 
is the same on both sides, is *.* A *. 
CORKE -. FARTHING. It weighs 
67 grains. 

Cuarues If. 
I have in my possession a very re- 
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markable Irish halfpenny of this prince, 
which was probably intended for a 
pattern ; its type aud legend are exacily 
the same as those of his common Irish 
halfpenny, and the date 1681 ; but the 
letters are remarkably small, indeed 
not half the size of the others; the 
execution also is rather neater. It is 
in very good preservation, and weighs 
111 grains, which is pretty vearly the 
weight of the common halfpence. 

j James Il. 

Snelling, in hisSapplement toSimon, 

». G, says, the Gen-money shillings 
with gh havea Castle under the Kine’s 
head. Some no doubt have that mark ; 
hut those without it are, I believe, more 
numerous. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 


on Oe 


Frencn Torocraruy.—No II. 
Amphitheatre at Nismes*. 
MPHITHEATRES were in use 
among the Greeks, but among 
the Romans much more so. The ex- 
hibitions excited the most lively enthu- 
siasm among the people, and the Em- 
perors made them their principal amuse- 
ments during the repose of peace. 
From the appearance of that at 
Nismes, and of the different figures in 
demi-relief, we cannot doubt that it 
may be the work of the Romans, who 
constructed such edifices in- all the 
principal towns of their empire. [tis 
not clearly known in what time, nor 
under which emperor it was built: it 
is at least certain that it was not tll 
after the reign of Augustus, because, in 
the time of Tiberius, who succeeded 
him, all the amphithcatres were con- 
structed of tinsber, except that erected 
at Rome by Pompey. It was under 
his reign that the accident happened 
at the amphitheatre of Fidenes, which 
fell down and killed more than 20,000 
persons. In consequence of this event, 
Tiberius and the Senate ordered all 
future amphitheatres to be erected of 
stone, whence we draw the conclusion 
that this of Nismes was not built, ac- 
cording to all appearances, till after 
that regulation. ‘The most generally 
adopted opinion is, that it was erected 
under the empire of Adrian, or under 
that of Antonine. The latter is the 
most likely, as he was himself origi- 





* From the ‘ Eelaircissemens sur ‘es 
Antiquités de la ville de Nismes, par Mr. *** 
Avocat de la méme ville.” 1783. 
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nally from Nismes, and we are always 
inclined to decorate the plaees in which 
we have our birth. Viginaire and 
Catel are of this opinion, which [ 
think the strongest. And besides, it is 
a work worthy of the Roman grandeur 
and maguificence, and is one of the 
most entire of those which still remain, 
notwithstanding the fury of the people 
who have endeavoured to destroy it. 

This edifice is of ay oval figure, with 
two series of arcades, forming two open 
galicries, placed one over the other, of 
sixty arches each. ‘They are orna- 
mented above with a pilaster, sustain- 
ing a cornice with its frieze all round, 
and upon this pilaster is placed a cor- 
nice which supports in like manner 
another cornice with its frieze: the 
whole of the Tuscan order. Its peri- 
phery is 360 yards; its largest diameter 
120 yards; its smallest diameter 94 
yards, and its height 20 yards 43 feet. 

There ave four principal arches, one 
of which is on the east, and the other 
on the west.. The two others in the 
south and the north were used as en- 
trances into the place of combats and 
exercises for the gladiators and fero- 
cious beasts, which were confined in 
subterranean caves. The other arches 
of each gallery have an entrance dif- 
ferent from the first. 

A. subterranean course’ conducted 
water by an aqueduct into the place 
calied the Arena, which is the ground 
plot of the amphitheatre, covered with 
sand, that the gladiators might have 
their feet more firm in combatting, and 
that the sightof the blood which flowed 
from their wounds might not tend to 
slacken their courage. * 

Other passages served as entrances 
for the slaves, the gladiators, and the 
animals. destined for the spectacles, 
which came out from diferent prisons 
or dungeons in which they were kept, 
constructed in the obscurities of the 
second low gallery, at present nearly 
unknown, because filled up with an- 
cient ruins, and broken into by modern 
houses. 

A second way conducted to the 
top of the amphitheatre by a grand 
staircase, in the midst of which there 
was a. passage, whence, by five or six 
stairs, they entered by a door into the 
lowest range of seats which extended 
all round the amphitheatre. 

There were two other flights on 
each side the arcade, by which they 
arrived at the second open gallery, and 
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where the people entered to take their 
places,, The persons privileged, ascend- 
ed. by a perron* to the second gallery : 
it was-furnished. with a door, and had 
some particular ornaments. 

From this second gallery a staircase 
led. to. a landing-place in a third, 
whence they went to the seats of the 
amphitheatre, _ This gallery, like the 
others, runs all round, and by some 
doors which were contrived, they also 
ascended to the highest seats. But this 

llery was not open without, nor so 
arge as the two others, It was co- 
vered with a hemispherical vault which 
sustained the highest seats. 

‘To ascend from this third gallery to 
the top of the amphitheatre, which is 
six feet broad, there was a small stair- 
case contrived in the thickness of the 
wall, which was used for putting on the 
custains for covering both the seats and 
the arena. They were of different co- 
lours, held by beams with pulleys. 
These beams were carried through 
mortises of stone, to which they were 
attached, and of which we still see a 
great part. Thirty rows of seats ran 
round the amphitheatre, which con- 
tained more than 20,000 persons. 

These seats were sufficiently large 
for the accommodation of the specta- 
tors; and were so arranged that those 
who were in the lowest part of the 
edifice were not prevented from seeing 
those placed in the highest situation. 

Between the dens of the animals, 
and the prisons of the slaves, which 
were nevertheless opposite to one an- 
other, there were some closets which 
corresponded to the diameter of the 
first low gallery, and filled the space 
of the passages which were disconti- 
nued in the second. 

The closets served for the use of the 
exercises and the combats which were 
performing in the arena, and of the 
persons who were bound to furnish the 
necessary things for the accommodation 
and convenience of the assistants. 

Among them were some destined 
for the wounded, and others for the 
dead. The latter were carried out of 
the amphitheatre by the gate called 
Libitinensis, which was the general 
entrance on the south side, whence by 
that quarter of the town called Campi 
Marti, they were thrown into the lay- 
stall. Other closets were used for keep- 
ing the dresses of which they stripped 
themselves, for the gondolas, the trees 





* A staircase outside of a building.—Tr. 
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of the forest, the stags and hinds: that 
they had imprimed within, the curtains, 
&c. and for the apartments of the sur- 
geons appointed to take care of the 
wounded. All this proves’ that they 
sometiines represented naval engage- 
ments, and sometimes chases or hunts. 

As Christianity increased, the spec- 
tacles diminished, and those of the 
circus having been entirely abolished, 
the amphitheatres were neglected, and 
for the most part destroyed, like the 
temples which were consecrated to the 
false divinities. It would, however, 
have been easy to abolish paganism, 
the combats and the games: which 
shocked the sanctity of the Christian 
religion, without destroying the temples 
and the amphitheatres, which might 
have been appropriated to pious uses, 
in a similar manner with the Maison 
Carrée at Nismes. 

This amphitheatre is constructed 
with large square stones of as durable 
a quality as grey marble. Upon some 
of them we see figures engraved in half- 
relief—that of Remus and Romulus 
suckled by a wolf; and others, upon 
which long dissertations have been 
written, but which owe their existence, 
in my opinion, to the caprice or the 
taste of the workman. JuvENts. 


omen camel 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XLII. 

John D’ Avenant (father of the poet). 
5 ees following verses, taken from 

an old manuscript, and now, it is 
believed, first printed, tend to discredit 
the tale related by some of the bio- 
graphers of Sir William D. which at- 
tempts to infer his possible affinity to 
Shakspeare. That the bard of Avon 
made his hostry at the tavern at Ox- 
ford, kept by John D. the father, who 
admired, says Wood, ‘¢ plays and play- 
makers,” and that the hostess ‘* was a 
very beautiful woman of a good wit 
and conversation,” is not incredible. 
But to believe the muse prostituted in 
a solemn address, immediately on the 
death of both host and hostess, by 
eulogising their connubial felicity as 
the ‘ thrice happy pair,” entitled to 
*< due eternity,” has there been suffi- 
cient foundation to sustain the voice of 
slander, in the way recorded, is alto- 
gether incredible. 
On the Death of Mr. John Dauenant, Maior 

of Oxford. 
Well, since you are dead, if thou canst mor- 
talls heare, 

Take this iust tribute of a funerall teare ; 
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Each day J see a corse, and now noe knell 
Is more familier then a passing bell: 
All dye; noe fixt inheritance men have, 
But that they are freeholders of the grave : 
Onely I truely greeue when vertue’s brood, 
Becomes wormes food, and is the cankers 
food, 
Alas! that unrelenting death shold be 
At odds with goodness : fairest budds we see 
Are soonest cropt, who knowes the fewest 
crymes, 
Tis that prerogatiue to dye betymes. 
There needs no loud hyperbole to set him 
forth, 
Nor saucye elegy to bellowe his worth ; 
His life was an encomium large enoughe, 
True gold don’t need noe foyle to sett itt off. 
He had choice gifts of nature and of art, 
Neither was fortune spareing on her part: 
To him in honors, wealth, or progenye, 
He was on all sydes blest, why shold he dye ? 
And yet why shold he liue, his mate being 
‘one, 
And turtle like sighe out an elder’s moone : 
Noe, noe, he lou’d ker better and woid not 
Soe easily loose what he as hardly got: 
He liues to pay the last rights of his bride, 
That done he pynes out foureteene dayes, 
and dyed. 
Thrice happye paire! oh, cold my simple 
verse, 
Reare you an everlasting trophy ore your 
herse : 
You might liue yeares with tyme; had you 
your due 
ZEternitye were as short liu’d as you: 
Farewell and in ove graue now you are layed, 
Sleepe vndisturb’d as in your mariage bed.” 


Ev. Hoop. 


—o— 

Mr. Urszan, March 12. 

AMoNsS the many literary circles 

of this country, it is, 1 fear, but 
partially knoww that a new edition of 
the works of John Marston, one of our 
great Elizabethan play-wrights, has 
been for some years in preparation. To 
the circumstances which first induced 
that undertaking, and to the claims 
which it has to public patronage, I am 
desirous of soliciting more general at- 
tention. 

Among the early dramatists of Eng- 
land, few have been more unjustly 
censured, or more heedlessly neglected 
than Marston ; a poet of distinguished 
celebrity in his own day, no less ad- 
mired for the versatility of his genius 
in tragedy and comedy, than dreaded 
for the poignancy of his satire; in the 
former department the colleague of 
Jonson ; in the latter, the antagonist 
of Hall. Without extraordinary powers 
of pathos, his declamations are never- 
theless bold, forcible, and overwhelm- 
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ing; what he wants in delicacy, is 
atoned for in vigour; and while the 
practical buffoonery of his humorous 
scenes exhibits a strange picture of our 
national stage under Elizabeth, his sa- 
tirical descriptionsand allusions furnish, 
perhaps, more finished details of man- 
ners and customs in higher life, than 
are to be found in almost any writer of 
the same period. 

The late learned and ingenious editor 
of Ben Jonson was induced, in defend- 
ing his own favourite, not only to deny 
the poetical pretensions of Marston, 
but to cast several severe imputations 
on his moral character. Respecting 
his duplicity or ingratitude towards 
Jonson, there is only space on the pre- 
sent occasion to observe, that the quar- 
rel of the two dramatic friends was 
probably neither very acrimonious nor 
very inveterate; and that no authority 
has been yet assigned for applying to 
Jonson's Sejanus in particular, the ge- 
neral animadversions of Marston, in 
whose language there is no one point 
or expression which renders this ap- 
plication necessary. 

To Mr. Gifford’s other charge, that 
of wilful ribaldry and grossness against 
an author, upheld throughout two en- 
tire centuries for the unusual purity 
and morality of his diction, a less equi- 
vocal answer is demanded. The poet 
himself complains, that the tenor and 
om an of his Pigmalion’s Image had 

en ignorantly misconstrued ; instead 
of an accession to the voluptuous poetry 
which had followed the Rie of Lu- 
créce, and the Venus and Adonis, it 
was composed as a check to those im- 
purities; and the rebuke must have 
struck most forcibly the minds of his 
readers, on whom, when their expec- 
tations are wound up for the sensual 
catastrophe of his story, he turns with 
indignant remonstrance for the loose in- 
dulgence of their imaginations. Again, 
the language of satire is, of necessity, 
free and uncompromising; ‘* abuses” 
are ‘* stripped” only to be “‘ whipped,” 
and the exposure is intended to be, 
what every ingenuous mind will feel 
it, a warning, and not an incentive to 
licentiousness. Of the occasional in- 
delicacy, which the vitiated taste of 
that age almost required in a theatre, 
we may remark, that it occurs in only 
two or three of Marston’s plays, and 
one, at least, of those suspected to have 
been interpolated by an obscure and 
indecent scribbler, William Barksted ; 
whose additions, could they be posi- 
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tively identified, an editor must feel 
peculiar gratification in omitting. 

The’ present re-print of Marston’s 
works is tendered to the public under 
yather unusual circumstances. The 
task of editorship had been undertaken 
at the request of a respectable book- 
seller, lately resident in ainden, in aid 
of a series, then in contemplation, of 
our early dramatic poets. ‘The unfa- 
vourable aspect of the times, however, 
added to his own unexpected with- 
drawment from the metropolis, deterred 
him from prosecuting his intention, 
and at length, as unexpectedly as unac- 
ceptably, threw the amount of labour 
and expense, already incurred, upon 
the editor. 

In this situation, but one alternative 
appeared ; either to abandon the un- 
dertaking entirely, or to hazard the 
event of a subscription. The editor is 
too much interested in the cause of his 
subject.to entertain any thoughts of re- 
imbursement for his past expenses; still 
less does he expect the slightest remu- 
neration for his future exertious; a 
sufficient sum to indemnify: hia for 
the heavy costs af printing and adver- 
tising, is the utmost to which he looks 
forward. That there exist in this lite- 
rary age and country, both the will 
and the means to promote such an un- 
dertaking, it were unreasonable to 
question ; but unless they who are so 
endowed, will voluntarily and promptly 
come forward, the hope of redeeming 
John Marston must be abandoned. 

In preparing his works anew for 
publication, the variations of more than 
thirty editions have been carefully col- 
lated, and every effort employed to ren- 
der them deserving of general notice. 
The following will be their contents : 
—Nine Tragedies and Comedies ; two 
Masques, one of them borrowed from 
Nichols’s Progresses of James J., the 
other first printed in the second num- 
ber of “* The Crypt,” from an original 
MS. in the British Museum ; Pygma- 
lion’s Image ; the Scourge of Villainy; 
with other Satires and Poems, gather- 
ed, in part, from that extraordinary 
rarity Chester’s Love’s Martyr, from 
Lord Morpeth’s Roxburghe bijou, and 
other sources, A Preface, biographi- 
cal, critical, and bibliographical, will 
precede, and a glossary of obsolete words 
will fellow the text ; which will be 
accompanied throughout by antiqua- 
rian and explanatory notices. 

Since the editor’s proposals were 
first issued, in March 1827, subscribers’ 
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names, to the number of 108, have 
been received; at the head of whom 
stands H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
who has kindly accepted the compli- 
ment of a dedication. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to obtain almost 
double + the present patronage, before 
the prospect of eventful success can be 
safely relied on, . The work is now in a 
state of very considerable forwardness ; 
its extent is estimated at 4 vols. 8vo. 

« Any communications for the editor 
may be delivered to Mer. Pickering, of 
Chancery-lane. 

.. in conclusion, it may not, perhaps, 
be presumptuous to hope, that, while 
so many costly and expensive works of 
far less interest arg liberally and lavishly 
supported, an inconsiderable sum will 
not be denied to the aid of truly valuable 
literature, such as is now offered, in 
full confidence of his author’s merit, 
but great diffidence in all bis own 
qualifications, save that of industry, at 
the hands of 
, Tue Epitor or Marston. 


. On Ancient, Tragedy and Comedy. 
(gene EDY .was with the Ancients 


an act of religious worship, and 
formed a part of their sacred cere- 
monies. The priests sung an anthem 
to their god Dionysius, whilst the goat 
stood at the altar ready for sacrifice ; 
and this was called Tpxyxdve, the goat- 
song, or tragedy. The priests were 
called the chorus. Thespis at length 
introduced episodes. ‘These the priesis 
disliked, as being an innovation upon 
the original design of the ceremony, 
and tried to repress their introduction 
by crying out * It is nothing to Dio- 
nysus, nothing to Dionysus ;”” whence 
arose the proverb ‘*Ovdev wegos Atovucoy, 
am pordsovgoy*,”” 

The names of Tragedy and Comedy, 
which were representations of ancient 
life, undoubtedly prove that they were 
originally sung when acted, and not 
repeated according to the modern cus- 
tom. The word Comedy, according to 
some writers, is derived from the two 
Greek words “ xwn” (a village), and 
- won” (a song), because the earliest 
attempts at this species of entertain- 
ment were sung or recited from village 
to village; or, as others affirm, from 


* See Rymer’s Letter to Shepherd on 
Ancient and Modern Tragedy, and Blair's 
Lectures on the Belles Lettres. 
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xapwde7, to say things worthy of Comus, 
the patron of revelry, the first farces 
having been exhibited at feasts. 


‘“«Tznotum Tragice genus invenisse Camoenze 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poen.ata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti foecibus 
ora. [nestz, 
Post hune, persone pallaque repertor ho- 
JEschylus; et modicis mstravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique co- 
thurno. 
Successit vetus his Comeedia, non sine multa 
Laude ; sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Diguam lege regi ; lex est accepta; chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure necendi.” 
Hor, de Arte Poetica, 275—284. 


In his epistle to Augustus (Lib. ii. 
epist. 1, 139—155), Horace also de- 
scribes the original invention and pro- 
gress of Comedy: and the abolition of 
the old Comedy in consequence of its 
licentions attacks upon private charac- 
ters. He here more particularly al- 
ludes to the plays of Aristophanes, 
which ridiculed on the stage persons 
by name, especially the play of the 
Clouds, wherein Socrates and his dis- 
ciples are attacked. ‘These plays were 
specimens of the odd or original species 
of Comedy, which was founded on 
real facts, and indulged in satire on 
real persons. ‘The free¢om and licen- 
tiousness which this custom sanctioned 
being found to require restraint, gave 
rise to the middle Comedy, in which 
the objects were real, but the names 
fictitious : and at a subsequent period 
the new Comedy was adopted, in which 
the names and actions being both ima- 
ginary, a more ample scope-was aflord- 
ed for the delineation of character, and 
a greater variety of incidents. ‘The 
province of Comedy thus assumed a 
more extensive jurisdiction than it ori- 
ginally possessed, having the wide 
range of human’ characters and pas- 
sions, the follies and errors of the world, 
the absurdities of fashion, and other 
amusing novelties, as diversified objects 
for its choice. ‘* The ancient poets” 
(says Dr. Johnson in his admirable 
preface to Shakspeare), ‘* according to 
the laws which custom had prescribed, 
selected some the crimes of men, and 
some their absurdities; some the mo- 
mentous vicissitudes of life, and some 
the lighter occurrences; some the ter- 
rors of distress, and some the gaieties of 
prosperity. Thus rose the two modes 
of imitation, known by the names of 
Tragedy and Coniedy, compositions in- 
tended to promote different ends by 
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contrary means; and. considered-as so 
little allied, that I do not recollect 
among the Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both.” 

Some authors affirm, that-Tragedy 
derives its name from the circumstance 
of a goat being the prize of the victor 
in the poetical contest, and not the 
victim intended for sacrifice at the altar. 
This conjecture receives confirmation, 
from the following passage in Horace: 
“* Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob hir- 

cum, 
Mox etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit, et asper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit.” 
De Art, Poet. 220—222, 


Horace, in his fourth Satire, thus 
alludes to the freedom and license of 
representation assumed by Aristophanes 
and other writers of the old Comedy: 


‘«« Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanes- 
que, poétie, [est, 
Atque alii, quorum Comeedia prisca virorum 
Si quis erat diguus deseribi, qudd malus, 
aut fur, 
Qudd meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, mult cum libertate notabant.”’ 
Book I. iv. 1—5. 


The law alluded to, which restrain- 
ed the comic writers from mimicking 
or representing on the stage any living 
character by name, was made at Athens 
by Alcibiades, and is again mentioned 
by Horace in the following passage : 


*€ Quinetiam lex, 
Poenaque lata, malo que nollet carmine 
quemquata 
Describi.”’ Epist. I. b. ii. 152-154. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus considers 
it probable that the ludicrous episode 
of Mars and Venus, in the eighth book 
of the Odyssey, sung by Demodocus to 
the Phoenicians, furnished the first hint 
of Comedy. (See the note on this in 
Cowper’s translation of the Odyssey.) 

Horace says of the first Roman wri- 
ters who composed Tragedies upon the 
Greek models: 


«¢ Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina char- 
tis; 
Et post Punica bella quietus queerere ccepit, 
Quod Sophocles, et Thespis, et A’schylus 
utile ferrent ; [set.”” 
Tentavit quoque, rem si digne vertere pos- 
Epist. I. b, ii. 161—164, 


And adds what indeed is applicable 
to Shakspeare, Dryden, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and many other dramatic 
writers : 
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‘¢ NaturA sublimis et acer, 
Nam spirat tragicum satis, et feliciter audet, 
Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque li- 
turam.” Epist. I. b. ii. 165—167. 

(To be continued.) L. R. F. 


Mr. Ursan, March 29. 

T° poms notices of the new peerages 

the following may be added :— 
Kilbrahan, co. Kilkenny, which forms 
part. of the style of the Canning Vis- 
county, is a small estate appertaining 
to the late distinguished Premier, and 
which supplied the means of his edu- 
cation at Eton, &c. It then produced 
about 200/. per annum. Relative to 
his possession of this estate, there are 
two accounts prevalent ; one, that when 
his grandfather, Stratford Canning, esq. 
of Garvagh, cut off the entail of the 
Garvagh estate to enable him to leave 
it to his second son Paul (father of 
George Canning, Lord Garvagh), he 
omitted to include this property in 
levying the fine, &c. and consequently, 
on his decease, it devolved to his orphan 
grandson, as heir at law ; the other ac- 
count states, that old Mr. Canning, on 
disinheriting his eldest son from the 
major part of his large estates, settled 
this property on him in fee, by way of 
more effectually barring him from any 
further claims. 

George Canning, Lord of the Manor 
of Garvagh, temp. Q. Eliz. was eighth 
(not fourth, as stated in your memoir) 
son of Richard Canning, of Foxcote, 
co. Warwick. There is a pedigree at 
Foxcote attested by Sir William Segar 
in 1622, in which George Canning, of 
Barton on the Heath (then or after- 
wards of Garvagh, co. Londonderry), 
is particularly stated to be the eighth 
son, and not the fourth, as stated in 
the Peerages, &c. 

Your memoir of the Premier sup- 
poses that Lord Garvagh was indebted 
for his Barony to the interest of his 
distinguished cousin. This fact I doubt ; 
for, in addition to his Lordship’s un- 
doubted pretensions to the dignity, as 
a gentleman of ancient descent, large 
Janded property, &c. it is to be consi- 
dered that (independent of the support 
he was enabled to give Government as 
a member of the House of Commons, 
where he sat for many years for Sligo, 
and afterwards for Petersfield) he had at 
the time of his creation to the Peerage 
a yet more powerful connection, being 
brother-in-law to Lord Castlereagh. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Canning Family.— Lieut.-Col. de Montmorency. 


[April, 
Mr. Ursan, April 10. 


tpg es ReyMoyp Hervey 
pE MonTMorENCY (see p. 84) 
was not brother, as you conjecture, to 
Col. Hervey de Montmorency Morres, 
of the French King’s service, author 
of an Essay on Irish Pillar-towers, and 
author also of a quarto volume, entitled, - 
** Genealogical Memoir of the family 
of Montmorency, styled de Marisco or 
Morres, ancient Lords de Marisco, and 
de Montemarisco, in the Peerage of 
England and Ireland.” The latter 
gentleman is a Catholic, and claims to 
be the senior representative of the fa- 
mily of de Montmorency, de Marisco, 
de Marreis, or Morres, from which 
spring the Lords Mountmorres and 

rankfort, and Sir William de Mont- 
gmorency, bart. 

Colonel Reymond de Montmorency 
was first cousin of Viscount Frankfort, 
and eldest son of the Rev. Reymond 
Morres, by Mary Eyre, niece and 
heiress of Lord Eyre. He was M. P. 
for Dingle in the parliament of Ire- 
land ; and married Letitia, daughter of 
the Rev. Narcissus Charles Proby, of 
Boughton, co. Chester, by whom he 
had issue four sons and two daughters *. 

In 1815 the royal license was ob- 
tained for the re-assumption of the an- 
cient family name of de Montmorency, 
by the Visoounts Mountmorres and 
Frankfort, Sir William Morres, bart. 
Reymond Hervey Morres, esq. and 
Hervey Francis Morres, esq. The grant 
did not include Col. Hervey de Mont- 
morency Morres, the author of the 
Essay, &c. Of the two last gentle- 
men included, the first-mentioned was 
the person whose decease you com- 
memorate ; the second js the illegiti- 
mate son of the late Viscount Frank- 
fort, born before wedlock with his 
Viscountess, 

A Constant Reaper. 





* Col. de Montmorency’s death took place 
at Naples on the 4th of October. It was oc- 
casioned by a fever caught in the celebrated 
castle of Otranto, where it had become ne- 
cessary for him to perform a sort of quaran- 
tine of nineteen days after a return from 
Greece. In private as well as in public life, 
Colonel de Siulantansnia was, in every sense 
of the word, a most exemplary character. 
His eldest son was one of the Commissioners 
on the part of the East India Company, who 
lately ratified the treaty of peace with the 
King of Ava. 
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70. The. History. of the Reformation of: the 
Church of England, . By Henry Soames, 
M.A. Rector of Shelley in Essex. Vol. IV. 
Reigns of the Quéens Mary and Elizabeth. 
Sto. pp. 740. 

Ww: never expetted that the opti- 

‘eal deceptions of modern faua- 
ticism would have proved sunbeains, 
which could elicit beautiful music from 

a statue of Memnon. But such is the 

fact. Religion has become a popular 

subject ; ingenious and learned Cler- 
gyinen have been roused into action ; 
and_** giants refreshed ” are daily rising 
into notice. In theology Messrs. Horne 
and Bloomfield are capital hierophants 
of the divine oracles; and the delight- 
ful Gessner is most successfully imi- 
tated in the Bible Gems of Mr. Stew- 
art, This is as it siould be; for why 
should not the beauty of holiness have 
the same attractive form as_ other 
beauty? A jargon has been called 
Divinity ; and what is jargon? neither 
misic nor speech ; and religious writ- 
ings so composed are sounds which do 
not make tunes, or phrases which do 
not make sense. Vernal mornings 
seein, however, to be dawning, when, 
if we may have mists, we shall not 
have fogs; and_if, as the revenues of 

the Church of England consist of /iv- 

ings and séarvings, some of the former 

should be given in reward of real me- 
rit, actual exertion of talentand know- 
ledge, for then will the national eleva- 
tion and pre-eminence continue to 
shine as the Sun in the firmament ; 
and mere ‘solemn machines be dis- 
placed for living beings capable of 
displaying the glory of God, and en- 
larging the good of man; for Samuels 
and Isaiahs, for new harbingers of 
the material glory of the Messiah, and 
of future theological days which shall 
be nightless, like those at the poles. 

Bat what anatomy is to medicine, 
history -1s'to reason ; and history is the 
equorum *domitor, which alone renders 
that wild Pegasus, imagination, useful 
to man. History resembles the wise 
and aged parent in his arm-chair by 
the ireatie, warning the striplings 
around him, and convincing them that 

‘* Old experience does attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
Gent. Mac. April, 1828, 


o 


Indeed, withott history there can 
be no wisdom ; it is not sufficient to 
know in a school what boys oughe th 
do ; it must be know what they will 
do. They must not have’ unrestrained 
access to gunpowder, or be uncon- 
trouled from mischief,’ Such. a tutor 
is history; and upon religious subjects 
it is more especially useful, for in 
common life, events themselves teach 
mankind; but of those which result 
from opinions, perhaps unknown to 
men, they must have acquired know- 
ledge. There is no reason to doubt 
but that the cruelties and persecutions 
of the tyranny of Mary laid the firm 
foundation of an easy establishment of 
Protestantism under the reign of Eli- 
zabeths; but what would have been 
Achilles without a Homer? how could 
the sanguinary reign have been any 
other than a concealed rock, if history 
had not built upon it an Eddystone 
Lighthouse? Sorry are we to say, 
that a pretended liberality of senti- 


ment is now a misnomer of laxity of 
principle, as if courtesy and duty could 
possibly be interchangeable and reci- 


procal terms. But if there are nume- 
rous roads across a heath, the more fre- 
quent ought to be direction-posts ; and 
assuredly, in the present day, when the 
poor nation is like Hereules, exposed 
to the meretricious allurements of 
Popery, as pleasure on one side, and 
of the chaste attractions of Protestaut- 
ism, as virtue on the other; why then, 
like the hero, it has to chuose whether 
it will keep a prostitute, or marry a 
wife. 

Such is the tendency of the work 
before us. It shows us how very cun- 
ningly people will act to promote fully. 
It shows, therefore, that the founda- 
tion of wisdom lies in first penetrating 
the end in view; otherwise it is em- 
ploying consummate skill in naviga- 
tion to steer the vessel into: the. fatal 
Maelstrom.—At all events, the work 
before us is very seasonable. 

Burnet, as an historian, though a 
man not without a title to serious re- 
spect, had too much of the gossip; a 
good ingredient of history and bio- 
graphy, but one which requires, like 
gewgaws in dress, great taste in .the 
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use and display. The work before us 
discards all this.. It resembles the so- 
berly mannered and wisely attired ma- 
tron. It has neither the flippancy of 
the spinster, nor the garrulity of the 
grandmother. It is a wise, copious, 
and excellently digested narrative.* It 
is what ‘a history ought to be to the 
ublic—a judge summing up to a jury 

urnet was, however, a showman. He 
forgot dignity and judgment. } 

The History before us opens with 
the shadowy apparition of Majesty in 
the person of Lady Jane Grey, which, 
like the ghost of Banquo on the throne 
of Macbeth, impeded Mary's imme- 
diate advance to the chair of State. 
We are inclined to think with Dug- 
dale, that the fear of resumption of the 
Abbey lands, led to the support of 
Northumberland’s Icarian enterprise. 
Every thing in the history of the 
lovely martyr is, we believe, familiar, 
except the following anecdote, here 
given upon the dubious credit of Pol- 
lini, but very possibly fact. 


«©The Lord Guilford Dudley insisted 
upon being crowned with his wife. Jane 
refused this. She would make him a Duke, 
she said, but she could not consent to his 
assumption of royalty. Both Guilford and 
his mother were so violently enraged by 
this answer, that the former immediately 
ceased to sleep with his unhappy wife.” 
P. 16. 


The modes by which Mary effected 
her violent measures in so short a time 
without insurrection, are points well 
worthy of consideration. They were 
these. Proclamations were issued, pro- 
hibiting the people from discussing 
the Queen’s measures. (p. 47.) The 
members of the House of Commons 
were corrupted by promises of pen- 
sions, and donations (p. 141); and 
those who held abbey lands, among 
whom were numerous members of the 
upper House, were given to under- 
stand that obsequiousness was the only 
means of pesrenting resumption. (p. 

75.) In humbler life, expectants of 
course had no other means of prefer- 
ment. So acquiescent a party being 
thus formed, measures of cruelty and 
intimidation were taken without dan- 
ger; and as to the people, they were 





* We are astonished that Mr. Soames 
has inserted such nonsense from the Collec- 
tanea Cambrica, as a Hran, father of Carac- 
trcus, being the first who introduced Chris- 
tianity into Britain. See p. 745. 


Revizw.—Soames’s History of the Reformation. 
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forbidden the use of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongue. On this point, 
the following positions, though they 
implied most extraordinary conces- 
sions, were established .as mathemati- 
cal axioms. Harpsfield, in displaying 
the dangers of biblical reading, said, 


“<If the often reading of Scriptures, and 
the never so painful comparing of places, 
should bring the true understanding, then 
divers heretics might prevail even against 
whole general councils.” P. 176. 


Bishop Bonner thus characterized 
the inscribers of scriptural texts upon 
church walls: 


** All which persons tend chiefly to this 
end, that they might uphold the liberty of 
the flesh, and marriage of the priests, and 
destroy, as much as in them lay, the reve- 
rend sacrament of the altar, and might ex- 
tinguish and enervate holidays, fasting days, 
and other laudable discipline of the Catho- 
lic Church, opening a window to all vices, 
and utterly closing up the way unto virtue.” 
P, 224, 


We shall end, with our author’s 
impartial character of Mary; for 
though she certainly was a devil, yet 
even such persons are entitled to have 
their due. 


*¢ Queen Mary was.thin and low of sta- 
ture. Her mouth was large, and although 
she was short-sighted, her eyes were ani- 
mated. Her warmest admirers forbore to 
claim for her the praise of beauty, but they 
attributed this to ill usage undergone in her 
youth. Before her troubles, they said, she 
had been handsome. Her understanding 
being good, and having been well cultivated, 
she was thoroughly mistress of Latin, and 
able to converse in both French and Spa- 
nish. Nor was she ignorant of Italian. Her 
father’s love for music was a security against 
any neglect of her education in that point. 
She was accordingly a very respectable per- 
former, both upon the harpsichord and gui- 
tar. In disposition she was bold and firm, 
even to obstinacy. In religious observ- 
ances she was most exact, never failing to 
hear mass once in every morning. Often, 
indeed, she heard it twice; and in the after- 
part of the day, it was her invariable habit 
to attend vespers and the complin. On the 
principal festivals, she regularly received the 
Eucharist, dressing herself upon such occa- 
sion, in her jewels, and in her most splendid 
attire, She seems indeed to have imbibed 
the most complete veneration for the conse- 
crated wafers of Romanism; being upon her 
knees before such of them as were reserved 
in her own oratory for a considerable por- 
tion of every day. The last act of her life 
was the hearing of mass. She probably 
found herself going fast ; and therefore de- 
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sired, that, early as the hour was*, a priest 
should come and receive the Sacrament in 
her presence. She continued to gaze. upon 
him until he had accomplished his task, and 
then closed her eyes to open them no more 
on this side of the grave. Mary’s religious 
profession was not unproductive of its pro- 
per fruits. Her life was strictly moral, and 
she showed a very commendable degree of 
feeling for the poor around her country resi- 
dences; often visiting their abodes, dressed 
as a@ private gentlewoman, and inquiring 
their wants in order to relieve them. In 
the despatch of public affairs, she was as in 
every thing else perfectly methodical, regu- 
larly devoting to it her afternoons. Any 
time that she found upon her hands, after 
having attended to the calls of devotion and 
business, she spent ordinarily in needle- 
work, furniture for the altar, or other things 
connected with religious worship, being the 
general objects of her manual industry. 
Mary’s habits, in short, were those of a pro- 
fessed and sincere devotee. Hence as an 
abbess she would have been admirable. But 
she was far too narrow-minded for the Go- 
vernment of a kingdom, especially at the 
times, and under the circumstances, in which 
she mounted the throne.” 

This is a standard historical work, 
and will no doubt find that favourable 
reception which it so justly merits. 


—_¢e—. 


71. Signs and Symbols illustrated and ex- 
plained, in a course of Twelve Lectures on 
Freemasonry. By George Oliver, Vicar 
of Clee, P. G. Chaplain for the County of 
Lincoln, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kensington. 2d Edit. 
Washbourn. 

THE subject of Free Masonry has 
attracted the attention of mankind in 
all ages ; and we must confess that we 
ourselves have not been altogether ex- 
ouerated from a share in this universal 
feeling. Under the hope of acquiring 
some insight into the arcana of this 
extraordinary institution, we were in- 
duced to commence a perusal of this 
work. With feelings sharpened by 
the expectation of considerable en- 
lightenment we opened the book ; but 
judge of our surprise, when, on the 
very threshold of our inquiries we find 
the author using this repulsive lan- 
guage: 

‘« Impressed with a due sense of the high 
degree of responsibility which is incurred by 
an attempt to illustrate the science of ma- 
sonry, I submit the following sheets to m 
brethren, in the confidence of hope that 
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have ded in placing the light in so 
luminous a point of view,’ that, like the 
glorious pillar which conducted the children 
of Israel safely out of Egypt, it will enlighten 
the true mason, without affording a single 
ray to assist the forbidden investigations of 
those who have a desire to penetrate the 
arcana of masonry, without submitting to 
the legitimate process of initiation.” 





We proceeded in the perusal with 
some confidence in our own superior 
“cna notwithstanding this pro- 
libitory caution, engraven, like the 
admonition Ivwh ceavroy in front of 
the sacred edifice of Apollo, on its 
very portal. We have been however 
disappointed in our hopes of extracting 
the secrets of masonry from this publi- 
cation. The author has ingeniously. 
managed to conceal its guealler mys- 
teries amidst an elucidation which 
should seem to render such conceal- 
ment impossible. 

The general doctrine to be establish- 
ed appears to relate to the identity of 
masonry with religion, in opposition 
to the conjectures of the Profane, that 
the society has been instituted for the 
purposes of social conviviality. Mr. 
Oliver appears to entertain some fears 
lest this belief should be implicitly re- 
ceived, to the manifest prejudice of the 
masonic establishment, which is said 
to hold a rank superior to all human 
institutions, and second only to Chris- 
tianity. 

*€ Under what denomination soever our, 
science has been known in the world, under 
what form soever it may have heen prac- 
tised, from the fall of man to the present 
time, it has always been understood to have 
a distinct reference to the worship of God, 
and the moral culture of man. Whether it 
were received under the appellation of Phos, 
Lux, Synagoge, Mystery, Philosophy, Me- 
souraneo, or Masonry; whether practised 
by the Antediluvians, the Patriarchs, the 
Idolators, the Jews, the Essenes, or the 
Christians ; in all ages, and amongst all 
people, it possessed the same reference to 
the prominent truths of religion.” Pref. p. xi. . 


We would advise the reverend ‘au- 
thor to reconsider this; and to beware 
lest, in a moment of temporary en- 
thusiasm, he should contribute to 
establish a theory which will threaten 
to undermine the basis of our most 
holy faith. 

e have been much amused at the 
anxiety which our author displays to 
establish the superior antiquity of this 
science. The Fenglish Opium Eater 
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(Lond. Mag. Jan. 1824) ascribes its 
origin to the Rosicrucians, and adds, as 
a conclusion formed from previous rea- 
soning, 

** 1 affirm it as a fact, established upon 
historical researth, that, before the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, no traces 
are to be met with of the Rosicrucian or 
Masonic orders. And I challenge any anti- 
quarian to contradict me.” 

The Abbe Barruel and the Chevalier 
Ramsay deduce its origin from the 
Crusades. These opinions, however, 
we ourselves can pronounce to be er- 
roneous, having accidentally seen the 
order of Free Masonry mentioned by 
an historian of the eighth century, as 
being, ‘as far as we can recollect, in 
some manner connected with the na- 
tional religion. Mr. Clinch ascribes 
the origin of Free Masonry to Pytha- 
goras; others to King Solomon; Mr. 
Lawrie to the Eleusinian mysteries ; 
and Mr. Preston and Mr. Oliver make 
it coeval with the creation. 

The first Lecture contains a view of 
the hieroglyphical knowledge of many 
ancient nations, illustrated by a curious 
specimen of the undesigned analogy 
which actually subsists between the 
visible symbols of Freemasonry as now 
practised, and the alphabetical charac- 
ters of the most early people by whom 
letters were used; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the comparison is not ex- 
tended to a greater length. 

The second Lecture on the all see- 
ing eye, is inferior to the third and 
fourth, on the Serpent and Cherubim. 
With the latter we have been much 
pleased. It is a happy specimen of 
successful industry and persevering re- 
search ; and, placing masonry out of 
the question, merits the attention of 
every reader who feels the power of re- 
ligion in his soul: and we are sorry 
that our limits will not allow us to 
quote the best passages from this learned 
essay. 

The Lecture on the Deluge we pass 
over to make room for the introductory 
passage in the sixth Lecture, on the 
mysterious Darkness, which strikes us 
as containing some allusion, that, if 
really applied to masonry, might effec- 
tually recommend it to more general 
notice and estimation. 


¢* By the dispensations of an all-wise pro- 
vidence, it is ordained, that a state of dark- 
ness resembling death, shall precede the at- 
tainment of all the different degrees of per- 
fection. Thus the dense vacuum of chaos 
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introduced the formation of the world as it 
came from the hand of its Maker, pure and 
perfect. Thus the whole creation annually 
sinks into itself; the trees are stripped sof 
their leafy covering, the waters are locked 
up in the frosts of winter, and nature seems 
consigned to the embraces of darkness and 
death. But this dreary pause is only a fit 
preparation for the eevival of the new year, 
when the earth again displays her charms, 
and cheers us with all the animation and 
glory of a revived existence. Thus also 
man, the nobler work of the deity, is subject 
every day to an oblivion of sense and reflec- 
tion, which, however, serves but to invigo- 
rate his faculties, and restore to reasen all 
its energy and force. And thus. even death 
itself, though terrible in prospect, is but 
the prelude to our restoration in a more im- 
proved state, when eternity shall burst upou 
us in full effulgence, and all the glories of 
absolute perfection encircle us for ever.” P. 
104, 


This Lecture appears replete with 
information ; but, alas ! for the profune, 
it is really involved in such a cloud of 
mystery, that we have been wholly dis- 
appointed in our endeavours to cull 
from it any hint which may serve to 
guide us in our researches after the 
secrets of masonry ; and without initia- 
tion, we fear that, even after reading 
Mr. Oliver’s Lectures, we must be 
contented to remain in our present 
state of ignorance. 

The eighth Lecture has much merit, 
and gives an ingenious and — probable 
explanation of the Persian tale of Rus- 
tam and the White Giant ; and also of 
the mysterious Ash Tree of the Scan- 
dinavians, called Ydrasil, the meaning 
of which, Mr. Cottle confesses, he is 
unable to fathom. 

The ninth Lecture on the Point 
within a circle, is extremely ingenious, 
and worthy of commendation. 


‘¢ The use of this emblem,” says our au- 
thor, “ is coeval with the first created man. 
A primary idea which would suggest itself to 
the mind of Adam, when engaged in reflec- 
tions on his own situation, the form of the 
universe, and the nature of all the objects 
presented to his view, would be, that the 
creation was a circle, and himself the centre. 
This figure, implanted without an effort, 
would be ever present in all his contempla- 
tions, and would influence his judgment to 
a certain extent, while attempting to decide 
on the mysterious phenomena which were 
contioually before him. To persons unac- 
quainted with the intricate philosophy of 
nature, as we may fairly presume Adam was, 
this is the plain idea conveyed to the senses 
by a superficial view of nature’s works, Ask 
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an-unlettered:hind of the present day, and 
he will tell you that the earth is a circular 
plane ; "and perhaps he will have some indis- 
tinct notion that the expanse above his head 
is spherical, but he will assuredly look upon 
himself as: the common centre of all. This 
is consistent with the general appearance of 
things; for if he look around, he finds the 
horizon, unless intercepted by the interven- 
tion of sensible objects, equally distant from 
the point of vision in all its parts. And the 
experiment | uniformly producing the same 
results, whether made by night or day, he 
relies on the evidence of his senses, and 
pronounces his own judgment correct and 
irrefutable. So the first created man. Him- 
self the centre of the system, he would re- 
gard Paradise as the limit of the habitable 
earth, and the expanse as the eternal resi- 
dence of the omnipresent Deity. A little 
reflection, however, would svon bring him 
nearer to the truth. The garden of Eden 
was of a circular form, and the tree of life 
was placed in the centre; now as the fruit 
of this tree was reputed to convey the privi- 
lege of immortality, the centre would hence 
be esteemed the most honourable situation, 
and be ultimately assigned to the Deity, 
who alone enjoys the attributes of immor- 
tality and eternity; for Adam, in his pro- 
gress to different parts of this happy abode, 
would soon conclude, that however he might 
he deceived by appearances, he himself could 
not'be a permanent centre, because he was 
constantly changing his position.” P. 163. 


Revitw.— 


The Lecture on the Masonic Apron 
is too concise; and the succeeding one, 
on the Government of the Lodge, re- 
ferring merely to local discipline, we 
pass over, although it contains sdme 
very judicious precepts which promise 
to A of great utility to the rulers of 
Lodges ; and come to the conclusion, 
which is this, that ‘* the idolatrous 
mysteries emanated from that pure 
fountain of light which is now deno- 
minated Freemasonry ; because they 
contain innumerable references to some 
system more ancient than idolatry itself, 
which could be nothing but an insti- 
tution of unequivocal purity attached 
to the true and only acceptable mode 
of paying divine worship to the su- 
preme and invisible God.” P. 218. 

A conclusion of far greater import- 
ance is also deduced, that Masonry is 
most intimately identified with Reli- 
gion. 

*¢ The great and important truths,” says 
our author, * collected in these Lectures, 
necessarily proceeded from a system of theo- 
logy more ancient, and were derived from a 
source of greater purity than the mysteries 
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in which they were preserved. In point of 
fact, they could scarcely be obliterated, as 
they were fundamental principles from which 
all religious obedience radiated, and naturally 
refer to the patriarchal mode of worship in- 
stituted by God himself, to preserve men 
from the paths of error in this world, and to 
mee their eternal salvation in the next. 
Vith this pure system of truth our science 
was coeval, and in these primitive times 
was usually identified. But human reason 
was too weak to retain just impressions of 
the sublime truths revealed by the divinity, 
when that revelation was either doubted or 
finally rejected ; and therefore, though the 
visible symbols were retained in every mys- 
terious institution which flourished through- 
out the heathen world, the true interpreta- 
tion was entirely lost.” P. 217. 


We quote this passage in full, to 
give the author fair play; because, as 
we before hinted, we are ourselves by 
no means satisfied of the identity of 
these institutions. We think, profane 
as we are, that there is more of convi- 
viality than religion in Freemasonry, 
as it is now practised ; and we doubt 
not but experience will justify our be- 
lief. We desire not to detract from 
the reverend author’s good intentions ; 
nor would we decry the attempt he has 
so successfully made ‘* to place Ma- 
sonry on tenable ground as a science,” 
because we think the book is well 
written, and merits a place in every 
gentleman’s library, whether he be a 
brother or not; but we must say that 
we are not convinced of the truth of 
any proposition by a general train of 
argument, however ably conducted, 
when experience runs counter to the 
fundamental principle on which all the 
reasoning is grounded. We are free to 
confess, it would give us unmixed plea- 
sure to get rid of this prejudice, but 
alas! i¢ sticks, for the pa a cement 
is—ex perience. 

The book is well got up, and con- 
tains a preface of 22 pages, and 48 
pages of subscribers. On the whole, 
though on some points we differ from 
the learned author, we have yet been 
highly gratified by the areas of his 
book ; and wait anxiously for the pro- 
mised appearance of the second vo- 
lume, in which we hope to see some 
of the more objectionable doctrines 
fully handled; as we confess that it is 
desirable to be completely satisfied that 
Masonry is JER Bu the strong and 
imperishable basis of religious truth. 
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72. Mexican Illustrations, founded upon 
Facts ; indicative of the present Condition 
of Society, Manners, Religion, and Morals, 
among’ the Spanish and Nalive Inhalit- 
ants of Mexico, &c. &c. By Mark Beau- 
foy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 8vo. 
pp- 310, Carpenter and Son. 


HOW trifling is our knowledge of 
the great Southern Continent of Ame- 
rica! and by what we have been in- 
formed, how great, alas! has been the 
deception! Interest, the main spring 
which impels the actions of men el- 
ther entirely devoid of principle, or 
holding less rigid notions than the 
moralist would require, has contri- 
buted its influence in this deception, 
and has pictured the country of Mex- 
ico, &c. in every glowing colour that 
is calculated to seize upon the mind, 
and animate it into hope and enthu- 
siasm, It has amplified the deserts 
into paradises, the degraded hovels 
into princely palaces, mean, contemp- 
tible, and wretched beings into heroes 
and patriots, and cunning and treachery 
into wisdom and spirit. How lament- 
able is the contemplation of such a 
system! and how direful have been its 
effects! But with the feelings of re- 
gret at the extensive mischief which 
such a tissue of falsities has occasion- 
ed, we rejoice that men of honest 
srinciple, of vigorous and acute intel- 
fect, and noble spirit, have at length 
dared to tear aside the illusive veil sus- 
pended over the hideous truth, and 
expose the details of the corruption 
lurking beneath. Such a man is Mr. 
Beaufoy, whose English honesty will 
procure for him the gratitude of the 
country, and the enmity of all priestly 
despots. Engaged in the service of 
one of the numerous Mining Compa- 
nies which followed the ignis fatuus, 
some to death, and others to mutila- 
tion and disease, Mr. Beaufoy proceed- 
ed with his company to Mexico, touch- 
ing at the West India islands, to a de- 
scription of which, and an elucidation 
of the manners and state of society of 
its inhabitants, he has devoted two 
chapters. It follows of course that 
slavery comes under his notice, and 
many are the anecdotes adduced to 
prove the corporeal happiness of the 
slaves, and their superiority in life over 
many thousands whose only blessing is 
the liberty of grumbling at their own 
wretchedness, and pining at their lot. 
He says: 


**When I mention they are the property 
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of other men, I presume I have said enough 
to show that I consider them to be ina very 
unfortunate and degraded state; but as far 
as the mere animal appetites, eating, drink- 
ing, and the cares of this life are concerned, 
I do not hesitate to declare them. better. off, 
not only than the peasantry of most parts of 
continental Europe, but p Ki many of the 
per orders in the land of John Bull him- 
self.” 


Mr. Beaufoy at length arrives in the 
precious land of liberty, fully inrpressed 
with all the delightful feelings and asso- 
ciations which a perusal of the works 
of previous writers, and a visit to Bul- 
lock’s Museum, were calculated to 
create; but ere he had set his foot on 
the favoured soil, the emancipated 
land, his buoyant hopes met with a 
severe check in the avarice and false- 
hood of some of the principal inhabit. 
ants. Finding some difficulty in be- 
ing allowed to land, the commander 
of the mining party, knowing the cus- 
toms of the country, pushed off to the 
shore. 


*¢ His quick eye soon rested on the visage 
of an elderly Serjeant, whom he had before 
met with in the country, and he flew to his 
neck and embraces ; poking his nose over 
first one shoulder, then the other, accord- 
ing to the fashionable manners of the Mexi- 
cans, and all the while thrusting some of 
that vile stuff, called money, into his poc- 
kets. ‘What! don’t you remember me?’ 
cried the new comer, ‘Oh, dear, yes, I 
remember,’ retorted the good soldier's 
young wife, who was standing near him.— 
This Serjeant could read and write and keep 
accounts, and was consequently the right- 
hand confidant of the governor of the for- 
tress. ‘Shall we allow,’ cried he, winking 
at his superior, ‘ that. worthy Christians who 
bring money and industry to our country, 
find difficulty in landing? shame on the 
thought!’ Horses were brought, and our 
active intercessor gallopped eight or ten 
miles to the small town of Tampico, where 
the commandant of the district resided. He 
there presented himself with open arms to 
that great man, exclaiming, ‘ Here am I 
once more in this fine find, and have 
brought presents for all my friends!’ ¢In- 
deed,’ puffed out the other, knocking the 
cinders of his cigar against. the table; ‘my 
house, and all that I have, are at the dis- 
posicion de Usted,’ which means, as I have 
since found out, ‘ I will keep all I have got, 
and get as much more from you as I can.’ 
A dragoon was despatched to the bar, with 
positive orders that every boat and every 
pilot should immediately push off for our 
vessel. A salute was also now fired, in re- 
turn for ours of long standing; very much 
to the waste of bad powder and the danger 
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of the furtifications. Those on board other 
ships in the roadstead looked at our busy 

ions with envy. Ah! thought [, 
they had not the good fortune to sail with 
a gentleman who was known and appreciated 
by these worthy citizens. The men who 
manned the boat I went in, were Sambos of 
Indian and negro extraction, and almost as 
dark as the latter race. They were a fine 
set of fellows, and gave me a high idea of 
the inhabitants of the Republic ; but I did 
not meet with a hundred of the same de- 
scription in all my travels. At Tampico 
much difficulty was made about permitting 
the entrance of some books and prints; it 
was necessary for the ‘priest’ to examine 
them first, and some of the latter were of a 
very fie-fie tendency. ‘ B-ah!’ exclaimed 
a Frenchman present, ‘ offer the Cura a few 
asa gift, for the maxim of ‘live, and let 
live,’ has found its way to the New World 
long ago.’ ‘The hint was taken, and every 
thing was speedily declared most catholic 
and most correct ; but the Cura’s fancy was 
so.much tickled, that he insisted upon look- 
ing at all those which least deserved the lat- 
ter appellation.” 


The subsequent pages offer abun- 
dant instances of the mental depravity 
and wretched state of society in this 
republic, whose rulers have the un- 
blushing impudence to proclaim them- 
selves “fas wise as the ‘Greeks, and 
brave as those of Rome;” and every one 
who peruses these interesting pages 
will join Mr. Beaufoy in his unre- 
served expressions of extreme disgust 
at the want of morality, integrity, and 
education, and of the filthy manners 
and customs of the people, and will 
subseribe to his conclusion, that the 
Mexicans are what the accursed Spa- 
niards have made them, and that 
Mexico shows no other signs of civi- 
lization than its vices. 

After exhibiting the slavish super- 


stition and idolatrous servility of the: 


laity, and the cunning and treachery 
of the vile priesthood, Mr. Beaufoy 
indulges in the following reflections, 
which, notwithstanding our antiqua- 
rian zeal, most cordially find an echo 
in our bosoms. 


** Formerly, when contemplating the 
ruins of different abbeys, destroyed by Knox 
or other reformers, I was inclined to cen- 
sure the ruthless rage which had caused 
such devastation; but since my residence in 
Mexico, where I have seen churches full of 
saintly images, each one more reverenced 
than the Almighty himself; where women, 
and even men, prostrate themselves on the 
floor at the raising of the host, and make 
the sign of the cross with* their tongues; 
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amidst the dust and filth ; 1 would also, if 
the act tended to destroy such gross super- 
stition, and to rescue poor suffering huma- 
nity from such horrible degradation, not 
leave one stone upou another.” 


The people of Mexico are great 
lovers of campanile music, but it is 
not that harmonious assemblage of 
sweet sounds and tones which have 
delighted the extraordinary minds of 
many of our greatest scholars, mora- 
lists, and statesmen, but an eternal and 
infernal monotony. 


‘There are commonly seen in each 
steeple two bells, a Jarger and smaller, 
which are turned over and over on a pivot, 
while men stationed there keep beating the 
outsides with heavy clubs, and boys, by 
means of cords, are pulling the clappers 
with furious violence. I can assure my 
readers that the sound is tremendous, and 
unlike any thing they ever heard or can pos- 
sibly imagine.” 

This will apply to most readers, but 
those who, like ourselves, have “a lo- 
cal habitation” in the royal city of 
Westminster, find no difficulty in ima- 
gining the horrid discord of such in- 
struments, since the Church dedicated 
to the most divine of the Evangelists 
repeatedly indulges us with the melo- 
dious clatterings of its two iron tongues. 

In concluding our notice of a work 
which has afforded us more informa- 
tion than almost any other volume 
**done” by travelling gentlemen, we 
sincerely and panes: recommend it 
to the attention of our readers as a 
faithful portraiture of the disgusting 
features of Mexican society. As a li- 
terary production it is respectable : it 
boasts not of the elegance of a scholar, 
but is written in an easy style, with all 
the freedom of a soldier and a gentle- 
man, and exhibits the severe cynical 
tone of the satirist. There are some 
interesting embellishments both on 
copper and wood. 


—o— 


73. Blue Stocking Hall. In three volumes. 
Colburn. 


THIS is a professed and eloquent 
defence, not of that odious exclusive- 
ness which women of very moderate 
attainments have rendered so justly 
unpopular ; but of mental improve- 
ment in females, which the ignorant 
of their own sex, and the ‘simple 
ones’ of ours, have agreed to stigma- 
tise by the epithet of bas bleuism. This 
defence is conducted by a very simple 
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process.» A young man of fashion and 
of delicate health visits his relations in 
Ireland ¢ he carries with him all those 
notions and propensities conveyed by 
the epithet ‘fine,’ and a particular ha- 
tred of ladies of the blue stocking.— 
The gradual abatement of his preju- 
dices before the influence of truth, and 
the conviction, by actual experience, 
that the highest cultivation of the fa- 
culties with which God has endowed 
woman, is perfectly compatible with 
every feminine grace, and with no di- 
minution of her usefulness, is very na- 
turally described. In spite of its very 
mr po | title, the * book is a good 
book ;’ its objects are laudable, its opi- 
nions sensible, aud its style lively or 
forcible, as occasion may require.— 
The incidents are few, and in fact it 
has no pretensions to the character of 
a novel, for which it may have been 
mistaken. It contains, as we have ob- 
served, many sound reflections on the 
prevailing defects of female training, 
thrown together in the epistolary form. 
It is of a class somewhat resembling 
Celebs, but displaying more know- 
ledge of the usage and practice of so- 
ciety,—is written in a more vivacious 
style, and belongs less to the efforts of 
party than that. celebrated work. It 
mingles the descriptive and the didac- 
tic, and combines the seriousness of 
the essay with the playfulness of the 
familiar letter, We recommend the 
volumes as at once entertaining and 
aseful, and particularly adapted to the 
tone of prevailing opinions, and to the 
refinement of modern manners. 


74. BibleGems. By the Rev. John Stewart, 
Curate of Sporle, Author of Sermons on 
the Full and Final Restoration of the Jews, 
the Resurrection, fc. &c. 12mo, pp. 401. 
WE know no reason why religion 

should not be represented as an angel, 

in the manner of Guido, instead of a 

edagogue, in the manner of Hogarth. 

leekness and gentleness may make 
friends, never enemies. In this man- 
ner the work before us is written. It 
is always pleasing, often beantiful, and 
evinces no inconsiderable talent. For 
instance, the author, speaking of Cain, 
after the murder of Abel, says, 


“¢ The crime of Cain was not unmarked— 
the watchful eye of the Allseeing was upon 
him. |The blood-of Abel was not unheard ; 
even from the thirsty ground which drank it 
up, its cry arose to the Lord God of Sabaoth. 
It was then that the awful voice of the 
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Avenger thundered through the firmament, 
and the solid earth bowed before the fierce- 
ness of his indignation. ‘ Where is Abel 
thy brother’ ?” 

Far from hambling himself in peni- 
tential sorrow to his Maker—far from 
imploring forbearance, or seeking the 
refuge of his mercy—Cain, in the tone 
and insolence of a resolute profligate, 
presumes to think by an audacious de- 
nial, and an insult, to screen his crime 
and deceive the All-wise. 


‘¢ I know not: am I my brother's keeper. 
Behold a worm of earth turn upon the 
majesty of heaven! Behold the guilt of 
arrogance venturing to bolster up the cun- 
ning of equivocation, and the shame of 
direct falsehood! Behold the sin of ingra- 
titude superadded to murder! Ah! when 
innocence deserts us; when a due sense of 
our dependance upon God is once obliterated, 
when the deformities of vice deface in us all 
similitude of that being in whose image we 
were created—how rapidly is the pure re- 
semblance lost, the face bronzed, and the 
heart petrified. But can the foolish pride 
of man hope to elude omniscience, to wrestle 
with omnipotence? Impious as is the 
thought, and impracticable as is the effort, 
soon was the fratricide lamentably unde- 
ceived. Cain is at once accused, convicted, 
sentenced, branded, banished.” P. 42. 


Our Author also gives some valuable 
illustrations of difficult parts of Scrip- 
ture. Every body knows that cavils 
have been made about the incapacity 
of Noah’s ark for containing a pair of 
all known animals. Our Author says, 
that it has been practically proved to 
be a complete and perfect model of 
naval architecture ; for Peter Janson, a 
Dutch merchant, caused a ship to be 
built exactly corresponding in all its 
reduced proportions to the ark; and 
established its excellence for commo- 
diousnessand good sailing. Thestowage 
room of the ark is computed to have 
been equal to forty-three thousand tons 
of lading, and the animals contained 
in it not to have exceeded the bulk of 
five hundred horses ; and 


*¢ If we calmly inquire into particulars, 
we shall find, that after excluding those of 
equivocal breed, as insects; of amphibious 
breed as fish, and water-fowl ; and of double 
breed as mules; as well as all animals, who 
although actually homogeneous, yet by 
changing their climate, change at the same 
time their colour and size, and pass for 
heterogeneous ; we shall not be able to 
muster nearly one hundred distinct species 
of beasts, nor any thing touching on. two 
hundred of birds.” Pp. 80—84, 
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75. Skelton’s Engraved Illustrations of the 
Antiquities of Oxfordshire. 


WE gave somte account of ‘this vo- 
lume during its progress, and now that 
the assiduous and indefatigable author 
has brought it to a close, we feel it but 
due to him aguin to lead the attention 
of our:readers to it. Those who col- 
ject and encourage topographical works 
must be sensible that'Mr. Skelton has 
performed a valuable service in prepar- 
ing the way for a History of Oxfordshire ; 
for all that graphic illustration could 
dois now before us, accompanied with 
as much letter-press as suits the gene- 
ral reader ; and, what we have often in 
vain called for, a most copious index. 
Those only whose reading leads them 
to make researches can duly appreciate 
this auxiliary ; for the time and labour 
of wading through a book, in order to 
find a particular circumstance, are so 
appalling as often to amount to com- 
plete prohibition. 

Mr. Skelton is most liberal of his 
time and productions, for his plates are 
elaborate in the extreme, as well as 
plentiful, and we much question whe- 
ther any work exists in which so boun- 
tiful a supply is afforded for its price, 
The engravings are of two kinds, large 
and vignettes; the former from the 
drawings of F. Mackenzie, and the 
latter from the pencil of the author. 
While the first class give us specimens 
of ecclesiastic, castellated, and domes- 
tic architecture, monumental effigies, 
ke. the latter add to these subjects de- 
tails that are highly curious and in- 
structive. Thus on a ‘sculptured font 
we have the origin of the water-bouget 
in heraldry ; on part of a tomb, a proof 
that graduated pine-ends to buildings 
were known in this country as early as 
the reign of Edward II.; and various 
other remains conveying equally inte- 
resting information. 

From Mr. Skelton’s preface we learn 
that he was to have been assisted in his 
letter-press by a gentleman very com- 
petent; but though the promise does 
not appear to have been in the slightest 
degree fulfilled, the public have not 
suffered by the author occasionally lay- 
ing down his graver to take up his pen. 
He had proved his enterprising and 
persevering disposition in his prepara- 
tory work, the “*Oxonia Antiqua Re- 
staurata,” and we are therefore not at 
all surprised at finding so much origi- 
nal detail; for, besides arranging the 

Gent. Mac. April, 1823. - 
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contributions of friends, and what was 
to be found in Plot’s and the rest of the 
printed works, he has availed himself of 
Anthony i Wood’saad other MSS. In 
strict justice, however, this publication 
ought to be viewed, as its title imports, 
as a collection of engraved illustrations, 
and so considering ut, we feel fully jus- 
tified in recommending it to a far 
greater class than would be comprised 
within the limits of topographical col- 
lectors. The book is fit for a drawing- 
room table, for it is one of those works 
which prove how fascinating antiqua- 
rian pursuits may be rendered by clever 
artists. In our former notice we par- 
ticularized some of the engravings ; 
they are now too numerous for us to 
resume this mode; we shall therefore 
conclude with the hope’ that Cam- 
bridgeshire will find a Skelton, who 
may illustrate its antiquities and archi- 
tecture with the same fidelity, skill, and 
determined perseverance, as have been 
thus bestowed on its sister County. 


—o— 

76. The Vitruvius Britannicus. By P. F. 
Robinson, Architect, F.S.A. No. I. 
Woburn Atbey. London, Carpenter and 
Sons. 

THIS splendid work has for its ob- 
ject the preservation of the architectu- 
ral features of this country, by means 
of aceurate embellishments, accompa- 
nying letter-press of historical interest ; 
and to record the number of works of 
art—executed either on the canvas or 
the marble, which are duly cared for 
and estimated by the possessors of the 
lordly mansions in .which they are 
placed. The object is not new, but 
its importance at the present period ~ 
when England is gradually rising to 
such a state of refinement, that ere 
long her sons of science, of literature, 
and of art, may perhaps give laws to 
the whole civilized world, and be the 
arbiters of taste—its importance must 
indeed be great—its advantages must 
be numerous and highly beneficial, 
and the encouragement which it af- 
fords to men of talents must be grati- 
fying to all who desire to see merit 
appreciated and liberally rewarded. 

he plates in this number, the first of 

a series of forty,—any one of which 

being complete in itself may, however, 

be purchased as an independent work 

—are illustrative of the magnificent 

seat of the Duke of Bedford at Wo- 

burn Abbey, and are judiciously illus 
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trated by a very interesting history of 
the ancient abbey, and the succession 
of the family of its present proprietor. 
But this is not all that is required :— 
indeed, in our opinion, it is the least 
material part of it. What we desire, 
and the absence of which we have so 
often been compelled to deplore, and 
which we shall never cease to com- 
plain of whilst the cause exists, are 
good architectonic descriptions of the 
edifices intended to be commemorated. 
Were this the case too, it would be 
more worthy of the name of a Vitru- 
vius; but without it, the work, al- 
though at present in value far beyond 
the price set upon it, is not deserving 
of one twentieth part of that estima- 
tion which it would acquire, were 
this most striking and useful feature 
introduced. If our opinions are per- 
mitted to have any influence on the 
future progress of the work, we would 
earnestly recommend Mr. Robinson to 
comply with this request in his suc- 
ceeding numbers—for he is highly 
qualified for the task both as an archi- 
tect and as an author,—and we will 
venture to predict a more flattering 
reception of it than it has even yet 
received. 

Of the engravings in this primary 
number we would wish to say a few 
words. They are eight in number, 
and are executed in the line manner. 
They embrace a magnificent view of 
the abbey from the grounds, softly and 
most sweetly engraved by Radclyffe, 
froma drawing by J. b. Harding. 
We have not for a long while seen a 
view which has given us more plea- 
sure and satisfaction, ‘or which could 
more successfully exhibit the judicious 
choice of the artist in the selection of 
his point of view, and give room for a 
grentes display of the innumerable 

eauties of the arts of the painter and 
the engraver. The other plates, be- 
sides two plans, pourtray the elevation 
of the west front, exterior and inte- 
rior of the sculpture gallery, where we 
observe many fine antiques, and also 
specimens of our, own times, which 
yield not the palm to their more reve- 
rend associates; the library, a beauti- 
ful room rich in delicate ornament, 
and most elaborately fitted up; and 
the portrait gallery, boasting a fine 
collection of Vandyke’s delicate heads. 
Besides these, we see an engraved de- 
dication to his Grace of very chaste 
design ; and two vignettes representing 
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the Bedford Vase, and an heraldic 
group, designed by that clever herald 
paiater Mr. Thomas Willement. 


—_9@—_ 


77. Military Reflections on Turkey. By 
Baron Von Valentini, Major-General in 
the Prussian Service. Extracted and 
translated from the General’s Treatise on 
the Art of War. By a Military Officer. 
8v0. pp. 102. Rivingtons, 

THIS little work is extracted from 
the more elaborate treatise of the Ba- 
ron Von Valentini; and though more 
particularly addressed to military men, 
is of general interest at the present mo- 
ment, when the eyes of Europe are 
directed to the policy of the Sublime 
Porte, whose p mi it requires 
but little foresight to assert, are des- 
tined to be the scene either of war, or 
of partition, at no distant period. It is 
somewhat singular that, engaged as 
the Turks have constantly been in 
wars with the different Christian 
powers, they have preserved their own 
system of tactics. The cavalry have 
been found particularly formidable. 
Being on horseback is a national habit. 
When proceeding from place to place, 
the Turkish guides ascend and descend 
the mountains at gallop. Hence not 
being accustomed to order, they can 
act separately or together without con- 
fusion. 


‘* Russia is the most formidable enemy of 
the Turks, not only from her actual supe- 
riority, but from the opinion generally en- 
tertained among that people. In conformity 
with an ancient prophecy, the Turks consi- 
der it as doomed, by their immutable des- 
tiny, that they will be driven out of Europe 
by a neighbouring people, whom they be- 
lieve to be the Russians, and whose Sove- 
reign will enter their capital in triumph. 
The idea of returning, at some future pe- 
riod, to Asia, whence they came, is tolera- 
bly familiar to the most enlightened among 
them; and they even appear to consider 
their establishment in Europe as nothing 
more than an encampment. We may, 
therefore, easily conceive that they do not 
enter the field against Russia with that’ joy- 
ful ardour which is inspired by a presenti- 
ment of victory.” 


The perfection of the Spahi in the 
use of the sabre, is curious : 


-**The superiority of the Turks in the 
use of the sabre is founded. partly on the 
quality of the weapon itself, and partly on 
their what may be termed national dexterit 
in handling it. The Turkish sabre, which 
is wrought out of fine iron-wire, in the 
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hand of one of ‘our powerful labourers, 
would perhaps break to pieces like glass at 
the first blow. The T ee on the contrary, 
who gives rather a cuéthan a blow, makes it 
penetrate through helmet, cuirass, &c. and 
separate in a momeut the head or the limbs 
from the body. Hence we seldom hear of 
slight wounds in an action of cavalry with 
Turks. It isa well-known fact in the Rus- 
sian army, that a colonel, who was in front 
of his regiment, ‘seeing the Spahis make an 
unexpécted attack upon him, drew his sa- 
bre, and was going-to command his men to 
do the same, when, at the first word draw, 
his head was severed from his body. The 
highly-tempered. Turkish sabres will fetch a 
price of from ten to a hundred ducats even 
when they are not of-fine metal. But, as 
Scanderbeg said, such a sabre only produces 
its effect when in the hand of him who 
knows how to use it. It is related that, at 
the storming of Ismael, a brave foreigner 
who served as a volunteer in the Russian 
army, and who was most actively engaged 
in the mélée, broke in pieces several Turkish 
sabres, and constantly armed himself with a 
fresh one taken from the Turks who were 
slain. ‘The substance from which these va- 
luable sabres are wrought, is called ‘aban, 
and they are proved to be genuine, when 
they admit of being written upon with a 
ducat or any other piece of fine gold.” 


It isimpossible, within the limits we 
if 


can afford for a work of this descrip- 
tion, to explain the plans of the Baron 
Valentini for the invasion and con- 
quest of Turkey. He proposes to drive 
the Turks back into Asia, and lays 
down a scheme of operations by which 
he arrives very satisfactorily (to him- 
self) at the desirable consummation. 
His conclusion we think extremely 
problematical. 

The work appears to be very ably 
translated, and is well worthy the pe- 
rusal of the military and general reader 
at the present crisis; for, as the trans- 
lator observes, the same views neces- 
sarily indicate both the strong and the 
et points of the Turks, and conse- 
quently enable us in some degree to 
ascertain the measures which it might 
become necessary to adopt, should a 
well-concerted: policy of western Eu- 
rope require that the Sublime Porte be 
upheld and maintained as a barrier 
against any further extension towards 
the South, of the already overgrown 
Russian empire. 


—o— 


78. Letters from Greece, with Remarks on 
the Treaty of Intervention. By Edward 
Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo.. Ilbery. 
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Mr. BLAQUIERE is the staunchest 
and most devoted Philo-Hellene that 
ever clung to that fluctuating cause. 
Through good report and evil report he 
is ever found the first to praise, and 
the foremost to defend. He is an elo- 
quent champion and a steady friend. 
His feelings are warm and hearty in 
behalf of a persecuted nation, and he 
endeavours to infect his readers with 
his own benevolent and sanguine tem- 
per. United to his ardour he exhibits 
the greatest good sense ; and his mode- 
ration, where the facts are question- 
able, entitles him to a candid, and be- 
speaks for him a favourable attention. 

The object of Mr. Blaquiere’s return 
to this country seems to have been for 
the purpose of attempting some fur- 
ther financial operations in favour of 
the Greeks. This may serve we think 
as a specimen of his indomitable at- 
tachment to the cause; and as a proof 
how far he had mistaken the factings 
of the British public in the affairs of 
Greece, he was speedily doomed to la- 
ment over that apathy which no ef- 
forts could stimulate; and the sinews 
of wat were not afforded through the 
medium of the Greek bondholders.— 
But the Treaty of Intervention seems 
to have done that for Greece of which 
she could have had little hope. The 
standard of the Prophet has been soiled 
at Navarin, and the Crescent has suc- 
cumbed to the Cross. What may be 
the issue of that ‘ unéoward event,’ we 
dare not predict, lest before our au- 
gury shall have been committed to the 
press, the fact shall laugh us to scorn. 
Such indeed has been the fate of Mr. 
Blaquiere. He has been speculating 
through many pages of what may be 
the result of the Tripartite Treaty. Sir 
Edward Codrington in the mean time 
gives his practical interpretation of its 
various enactments, and obliges Mr. 
Blaquiere to explain in a Postscript. 

After the Introduction, we have the 
Letters from Greece. Many of them 
were published in the Morning He- 
rald, and contain some very vivid and 
affecting pictures of the heroic devoted- 
ness of this interesting people. Many 
of these statements are of themselves 
sufficient to demonstrate that the in- 
terference of the European powers was 
not less an indispensable duty than an 
impulse of humanity ; it was an inter- 
ference as just as it was necessary. 

«« Among the strange mutations (says Mr. 
B.) to which this sanguinary and heart- 
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rending contest ‘has given rise, how often 
have I seen women, who were known to 
have inhabited palaces and enjoyed every 
luxury before the Revolution, either wash- 
ing at a brook, drawing water, or working 
at the hand mill, which generally forms an 
article of cottage furniture in Greece *; and 
not unfrequently, as very recently near Na- 
poli di Romania, bearing a heavy faggot, 
which had been hewn down with their own 
hands! The interest excited by such scenes 
have. not been diminished by the fact of 
many of these victims of calamity being still 
clothed in the furred and embroidered robe, 
though faded and torn, which added to their 
grace and. beauty in the hour of prosperity ! 

** With respect to the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the Greek people, ever since the 
commencement of the struggle, if not au- 
thenticated by numberless facts and incon- 
testible witnesses, they might well be doubt- 
ed by contemporaries, and altogether discre- 
dited by posterity. Will it be thought cre- 
dible in future times, that at least one half 
of the Greek population of the Morea and 
Romelia, were driven from their homes, and 
condemned to wander about, living in the 
open air, or in caves, and frequently re- 
duced to seek existence by picking up the 
herbs of the field for a period of six years? 
That irregular and undisciplined bands of 
armed men, for the most part without shoes 
or great coats, and often without bread for 
whole weeks, could have been kept together 
during the rigours of winter? That such 
has been the fate of a great portion of the 
Greek women and children, and of nearly all 
the armed population, I call upon the de- 
tractors of this unfortunate people and their 
cause to controvert !” 


Another part of Mr. Blaquiere’s vo- 
lume contains a reply to Mr. Green’s 
“Sketches of the War in Greece.’ Mr. 
Green was British Consul for the Mo- 
rea, aud appears to be the very anti- 
es of Mr. Blaquiere in his feelings 

or the Greeks. Te asserts, * that the 
Greeks of the present day are little ad- 
vanced in intellect or moral feeling 
beyond their barbarian oppressors,’ 
e submit that this is not the ques- 
tion at issue. There is a point in op- 
pression by which even the intellect 
as well as the moral feeling of the op- 
pressed is degraded ; and this degrada- 
tion is the natural consequence of bad 
government, and affords a strong argu- 
roent for sympathy and redress. We 
think that too much stress has been 
laid by one party on ‘ classical associa- 





* <¢ This mill, which is alluded to in the 
Old Testament, is peculiar to the coasts of 


Barbary .as well as Greece.” 


tions,’ and a too contemptuons: disre- 
gard of such recollections has been felt 
or affected by another. That. some- 
thing of this sympathy is not only: ve- 
nial in itself, but is a debt, due tu the 
descendants of those who have dove so 
much for posterity, we think nvust be 
conceded , but to speak of the modern 
Greeks as worthy descendants of those 
who in arts and arms can never be sur- 
passed, is puerile, and has a direct ten- 
dency to effect mischief. 

Appended is a narrative of the expe- 
dition of Col. Gordon for the oceupa- 
tion of the heights of Phalerum in 
January 1827, which contains some 
highly interesting matter. The work 
concludes with various documents of 
historical importance, and altogether 
may be recommended as a volume of 
great weight in the affairs of Greece. 
Of the sincerity of the writer there can 
be no question, and had all the pre- 
tended friends of this unhappy coun- 
try possessed the single-hearted inte- 
grity and disinterested attachment of 
Mr. Blaquiere, he might have been 
spared the lament that a’ cause un- 
equalled in its own justice, and the 
interesting associations which surround 
it, should have been more grossly 
abused and mismanaged than any 
other for which a people ever rose in 


arms. 
iene 
79. Observations on the Bill now before Par- 
liament, for regulating the Marriages of 

Dissenters who deny the Doctrine of the 

Trinity. By the Rev. Phil. Le Geyt, Hi- 

car of Marden, Kent. 8vo. pp. 72. 

IN granting the privilege of mar- 
riage to Quakers and Jews, the Legis- 
lature simply permits ; but the Unita- 
rians, taking for a precedent “ An Act 
passed during the grand Rebellion,” 
(see our author, page 72,) dictate a 
Ritual for incorporation with the Act, 
which Ritual is so craftily concocted, 
as to criminate the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

Whether the Devil chooses to show 
his cloven foot openly, or covers it 
with a silk stocking and neat shoe, he 
is still the Devil; and of the con- 
science of a Unitarian we have pre- 
cisely the same opinions, because we 
solemnly believe that their doctrines 
are most productive of irreligious feel- 
ings; of weakening principle by so- 
phisms, and strewing the bed of death 
with thorns.. In respect to the point 
before us, we think. with our worthy 
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and judicious aothor, that the mea+ 
sure is Antichristian, and that 
«¢ No measure is more likely to lead the 
public feeling to sit loosely to the impres- 
sion of the sanctity of the marriage state, 
so pointedly alluded to.in Seripture, and so 
forcibly and beautifully ieculeated in the 
office of our Liturgy, than the establishing 
by law,a form for the marriage ceremony, 
such as that. proposed by this Bill.” P. 39. 


In the case of Quakers, the law 
simply allows them to marry them- 
selves, and that is enough; but these 
arrogant persons 


‘¢Propose a law to be made for them- 
selves, totally inconsistent with the policy 
of the law in force for others ; and if thev 
carry their point, and their application be 
granted, they will obtain such an opportu- 
nity of giving weight and importance to 
their own tenets, and of attacking those of 
the National Church, as was never before 
afforded..... By requiring the Legislature 
to alter the law of marriage in detail, it gives 
an authority for cavilling at the Liturgy of 
the Church; and impugning one of its most 
venerable rites, it levels a deadly wound 
against the religious and moral feelings of 
the country. In the Bill, all higher motives, 
all holy allusions, are entirely omitted. In 
the proceedings directed by the Bill, all that 
is important in the welfare of the marriage 
state is overlooked. ‘There is no reciprocal 
vow of chastity ; nothing to enforce or im- 
press upon the minds of the parties the 
great duties of their state, either as man 
and wife, or as parents; nothing to purify 
the loose desire, or to check the workings 
of the profligate mind. What a door is thus 
opened for the breach of the marriage tie, 
what an encouragement to the wicked and 
the licentious to avail themselves of this 
absence of all religious restraint.” P. 44. 


But marriage, they say, is only a civil 
contract. Pooh! Every thing must 
be a civil contract where there are 
temporal matters interchangeably con- 
cerned, But any ordinance solemnly 
recognised in Scripture is no longer a 
mere civil contract. It is a spiritual 
duty at least, and Gop is presumed to 
be its founder, from the words of 
Christ, ‘*‘ What therefore Gop hath 
joined together, let no man put asun- 
der.” But the fact is, it is both a civil 
contract and a religious rite. So says 


Blackstone. 
—--<— 


80. Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine, 
of which its Construction and Operation 
are familiarly explained ; with an Histo- 
rical Sketch of its Invention and progres- 
sive Improvement. By the Rev, Dionysius 


Review.—Lardner. on the Steam . Engine. 
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Lardner, LL.D. Professor of Natural Phi+ 
lasophy -and Astronomy an. the University 
of London, F.R.S.E. M.R.1A. &e: &e. 
Illustrated with Engravings.}2mo. pp.164. 


THIS engine is an amphibious ani- 
mal, of human creation, and of which 
steam is the breath that bestows the 
life ; and to add to the honour of man 
in this creation, it appears to be the 
Sir Isaac Newton of Mackinesy. In 
truth, though we have no opinion that 
steam-engines will carry us to Heaven, 
we hope that eventually they will carry 
us any where upon earth; and that 
they may, as medical men say of the 
stomach, do every thing but think, and 
have passions ; and this defect is pro- 
hbably a great blessing, for we shall be 
sure that they will not neglect their 
work to get drunk or wale factious 
newspapers, and harass their betters 
with the ‘‘ march of intellect,” though 
it be one-legged intellect, that cannot 
march at all. 

Though the steam-engine is at pre- 
sent not arrived at its full growth, yet 
it is a Hercules in the cradle, who (by 
the aid of the admirable Watt) has 
strangled the serpents. One absurdity, 
however, ought to be removed, viz. 
the denomination by so many horse 
power. We have seen a steam-boat of 
twelve horse power, working against a 
rapid stream passed by a barge towed 
by only two horses. Dr. Lardner (p. 
163) notices the error of the phrase, 
and shows that it was adopted from ex- 
periments with dead-weights, as_ if 
these could precisely represent muscu 
lar living power. 

Of Mr. Perkins’s experiments, Dr. 
Lardner (who does not touch upon 
steam Carriages) says, 

‘¢ The practical difficulty which seems to 
attend the use of steam in the manner pro- 
posed by My. Perkins, is the maintaining of 
the power, by keeping a sufficient quantity 
of water at the unusually high temperature 
which is requisite for his purposes. Of the 
actual existence or possibility of obtaining 
the power there can be no doubt ; but un- 
less that power ean be sustained, it will avail 
oy little, considered as a mechanical agent.” 

» 154, 


All that can be done by scientific 
and most satisfactory elucidation of 
the steam-engine has been done by 
Dr. Lardner, in a very beautiful phi- 
losophical manner. The plates are 
excellent; but after all, it can only be 
understood by working models, ‘or the 
engines themselves ; for the manufae- 
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ture of them has become a trade, and 
what are trades buat sciences reduced 


to practice? 

—@o— 

81. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Richmond, in the Dio- 
cese of Chester. By John Headlam, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Richmond. -8vo, 
pp. 31. 

NATIONAL pre-eminence entirely 
depends upon superiority of knowledge, 
and the miserable sectarianism which 
is daily and hourly propagated in de- 
preciation of it, is a public injury of 
the deepest kind. It has mate the 
Welch an unintellectual people, and 
retrograded the civilization of Wales 
one whole century ; and if it were true 
that “‘learning is not necessary in a 
clergyman,” it cannot certainly be ne- 
cessary in a layman, indeed in any 
body; and therefore education may 
as well be entirely given up, and the 
extinction of civilization follow of 
course. The worthy Archdeacon well 
knowing that this silly notion is only 

ropagated that the public may not 

Fold the superior learning of the Es- 

tablished Church in any estimation, 

speaks thus of learning in the Clergy : 


‘If it be true that knowledge has greatly 
increased, and is daily increasing, let it not 
be said the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light; let it be our 
ambition to maintain the reputation for su- 
periority in learning, which has ever dis- 
tinguished the Clergy as a body. I speak 
not at present of that learning which is, 
above all others, a deep knowledge of the 
word of God, and an intimate acquaintance 
with spiritual truth; but in all preparatory 
learning necessary for our holy studies, in 
the general cultivation of the powers of the 
mind, and in intellectual pursuits, let us la- 
bour to preserve that eminence which is ne- 
cessary to secure the respect of our hearers, 
and which may enable us to teach with ef- 
fect the hallowed truths of the Gospel.” 

Again, 

*< The reputation of knowledge is certain- 
ly a most desiderable foundation of respecta- 
bility of character. The exclusive educa- 
tion of the Clergy in early times conduced 
as much as their holy orders to give them 
that powerful influence over the public mind, 
which they tly p d. If we would 
retain that influence which is necessary to 
give effect to our spiritual functions, we 
must endeavour to retain the same relative 
superiority of intellectual power.” P. 13, 





The judicious writer then proceeds 
to recommend the national education, 
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the two societies, &c. and tretts the 
whole with excellent sense. 


— 

82. One Hundred Fables, origmnal.and se- 
lected. By James Northcote, R.A, Em- 
bellished with 280 Engravings on Wood. 
Lawford. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE will forgive us 
if, in noticing his very beautiful vo- 
lume, our first attentionsis directed to 
the embellishments by which it is en- 
riched ; and we have the less reason 
for an apology on this occasion,, as the 
original invention and design of the 
prints at the head of each, fable are his 
own.. These are engraved on wood in 
a style of elegance and grace superior 
to any thing we ever saw, or that 
we deemed practicable in this branch 
of art. The expression in many of 
the animals introduced is wonderful, 
and the various passions by which 
they are supposed to be influenced are 
completely depicted in all their excita- 
tion. Some of the vignettes and tail- 
pieces are perfect gems, and contain in 
themselves very apposite morals to the 
fables to which they are appended. 

Of the literary part of the volume 
we have but little to say in praise, 
and we have nothing to say in the 
way of blame. There is but little 
originality in the construction of the 
fables, and the moral is too frequently 
on the surface ; but the end purposed 
is always virtuous, although the apo- 
thegm may be self-evident or trite; 
perhaps the prevailing defect is the ab- 
sence of invention. But we have no 
disposition to grumble, if we do not 
recognise in Mr. Northcote the shrewd- 
ness of A‘sop, or the playfulness of 
Gay. We have enough to show us 
that he has a sound perception of what 
is upright in conduct, and virtuous in 
morals, and no man can read half a 
dozen of these fables without the con- 
viction of the good intentions of the 
author. 

The volume is dedicated to the King, 
and whether in reference to the beauty 
of its pictorial embellishments, or for 
the justness of its moral precepts, is 
not unworthy such illustrious patron- 


age. 
eee 
83. Mr. Grimaldi’s Origines Genealogice. 
(Concluded from p. 242.) 


THE dreadful situation of the sub- 
ject, under our Norman Sovereigns, 
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may. be shown by the Oblato Rolls, 
where it plainly appears that there was 
no chance of right.or justice, or even 
exemption from tyranny, except by 
bribery. These rolls extend from Ist 
Joh. (1200) to 25 Ed. II.—(1351), 
and contain accounts of the offerings 
and free gifts to the King from every 
great man of the period, who wished 
his protection or favour; amongst 
which will be seen gifts 


*¢ For having a barony, for having places, 
some great man’s youngest daughter in mar- 
riage, his eldest daughter, any one of his 
daughters, for having a manor to farm, a 
city to farm, for leave to stay at home in- 
stead of going abroad with the King, not to 
be asked to marry, that the sheriff and jury 
may inquire of a heirship, and which heir- 
ship is therein set out, for leave to make up 
a quarrel, for a writ of summons against an 
adversary, that an adversary may not com- 

1 the donor to plead to his action, gifts 
for heirships, for wardships, for reliefs, for 
scutage, for licence to transfer estates, for 
a jury’s inquisition to inquire of particular 
facts, to marry a widow, to have a trial, 
that debts may not be paid, for having ac- 
quittance of accounts with the King, for 
grants of property, for confirmation of for- 
mer grants, for having seisin of lands, for 
having judgment in the King’s court, and 
for haviag the custody of the King’s vine- 
yard.” P, 123. 


Thus it is evident, that all the 
King’s subjects were by him consi- 
dered as chattels, or domestic animals. 
Except in the mere acts of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, they had no 
powers of uncontrolled action, and the 
tyranny extended even to the probabi- 
lity of destroying happiness for life. 

Mr. Grimaldi quotes from these 
Rolls the two following specimens : 


‘* Godfrey de Loveine gives to the King 
iiij c. marks for having the land and wife of 
Ralph de Cornhill, if she cannot alledge a 
reason why she ought not to take him.” 


The widow, however, had an ob- 
jection no doubt, which this importu- 
nate suitor does not seem to have 
thought could be founded upon reason. 
And he thought only as thousands still 
think. A young heiress was asked by 
her astonished friends why she refused 
the offer of a handsome man, with a 
am character, and an ample fortune. 

er answer was, ‘‘ because I did not 
like him well enough for a husband.” 
To avoid the imprudence of early at- 
tachments and love-matches, our an- 
cestors contracted children even at 
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seven years of age, and brought them 
into cohabitation when they were only 
fourteen. But the King’s widows, as 
the widows of tenants in capite were 
called, lest they should marry the 
King’s enemies, or persons incompe- 
tent to perform the feudal services ap- 
purtenant to the estate, could not 
marry without the Royal licence. In 
the present case, the lady of Ralph de 
Cornhill had her objections, for she, to 
counteract Godfrey’s bribe, 


“¢ Gave to the King CC. marks and three 
palfreys, and two sparrow hawks, that she 
might not marry Godfrey de Loveine, but 
that person whom she liked, and have her 
lands.” P. 125. 


The horrid consequence of these 
forced matches seem to us_ broadly 
hinted in the following incident re- 
garding one of the Barons Dunham 
Massey, related in Ormerod’s Cheshire 
(i. 399). Sir Hamon Massey married 
first Isabel, dau. of Humfrey de Beau- 
champ, and on the marriage day at 
night, before consummation, she died, 
an event which at least infers a broken 
heart. He then married Alice, her 
sister, and from her, after the birth -of 
a son, he was divorced. Both these 
marriages were probably compulsory. 

We shall now touch upon the In- 
quisitions post mortem, called also the 
Escheats, but very wrongly, for the 
latter are, properly speaking, the es- 
cheator’s accounts of lands and _ pro- 
perty escheated to the Crown from va- 
rious causes, and the profits of the 
same ; wherefore, says Mr. G. p. 181, 

«Tt is hardly necessary to state that, 
though bearing a name often given to inqui- 
sitions post mortem, they are of a different 
nature, and have different contents.” 


The colloquial term of our ancient 
lawyers for the inquisitions p. mortem, 
was the “office found.” That they 
are the best documents known for as- 
certaining the descents of estates and 
families, is admitted; but still we know 
that they were often packed, and means 
taken by compulsion or otherwise, to 
influence the jurors to make returns 
favourable to the views of particular 
persons. (See Fosbroke’s Dateder, 
123.) Sometimes leases were put into 
the offices to prevent dispute (Fos- 
broke’s Berkeley, 176); at others, to 
avoid the expence of these records, the 
heir tendered for acceptance a schedule 
of the manors and Jands, and their an- 
nual value (id. 179); and this may 
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be one reason why a perfect consecu- 
tive series of these records concerning 
the same family is rarely, if ever, to be 
found, although, notwithstanding gaps 
for nearly a century, we find the same 
estates in the family... That these re- 
cords, however valuable, cannot be in- 
sured as evidence, we know from our 
own experience, where we have found 
a grandmother returned as mother, and 
misnomers and other variations. Mr. 
Grimaldi adduces these striking in- 
stances of similar imperfections : 


*¢In the Banbury Peerage case, by an 
inquisition taken at Burford in 1632, it was 
found that the Earl died without heirs male 
of his body, and by another ‘inquisition taken 
seven years afterwards at Abingdon, it was 
found that Edward, then Earl of Banbury, 
was his son and heir, and that he left ano- 
ther son named Nicholas. 

*‘In the De L’Isle Peerage, the peti- 
tioner’s counsel having (in reply to a ques- 
tion of whether a person left descendants) 
stated that in the znquisition on the death 
of the Earl of Warwick, the negative of the 
fact appeared, he was informed that inquisi- 
tions were far from being decisive, for that 
in the claim of the Earl (Baron) Powis, two 
“inquisitions were produced, expressly con- 
tradicting each other; and that it would be 
material he should produce other evidence.” 
P. 150, 

Any idea of determining the acts of 
our ancestors by pure reason, is a great 
mistake; and this truth ought to be a 
warning to archzologizing essay-smiths 
who manufacture modern keys to an- 
cient lecks, and claim great credit for 
talent superior to us antiquaries, whose 
powers they proudly say are too feeble 
for such Icarian flights. What would 
such persons say to dower being grant- 
ed for a marriage which never took 
place. They would deny the fact, but 
nevertheless, 


**The marriage between Alphonso, King 
of Arragon, and Eleanor, daughter of Edw, 
I. took place by proxy, and was never con- 
summated in consequence of the death of 
Alphonso; the lady, however, claimed her 
dower, and the order for it is also on the 
Gascony Rolls.” P. 166. 


The existence of ancient hereditary 
surnames among the poor, retrogrades 
to periods far more ancient than the 
time usually supposed, that of Edw. II. 
The variation of filial from paternal 
names seems to us rather to imply an 
exception than a general rule, espe- 
cially where the surname is local. In 
great families we may trace hereditary 
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surnames to the Conquest, sometimes 
(as Ashburnham) to the Anglo-Saxon 
wera; and in low life we find (p.' 160) 
that the descefidants of Purkis, the 
man who carried William Rufus’s 
body out of the New Forest, after he 
was slain, still reside in the New Fo- 
rest, and are still called Purkis. ° 

It would be impossible for us to 
give an analysis of all the useful in- 
formation contained in this work, be- 
cause in making the attempt, it would 
be necessary to transcribe the whole. 
To every genealogist, and to every per- 
son engaged occasionally in making a 
pedigree, the information is as indis- 
pensable, as knowledge of the road by 
which he is to go is to a traveller. If 
he does not attend to it, he may waste 
his time and his money, and be ha- 
rassed with disappointment upon dis- 
appointment. Because in a commer- 
cial country wealth is often acquired 
by a novus homo, it is natural for him 
and his descendants to have no desire 
to investigate his ancestry, and yet 
should, from failure of heirs forward, 
the inheritance to the property retro. 
grade, how essential is such know- 
ledge to prevent injustice. The recent 
instance of the Chancery suit concern- 
ing the esiates of the Tracy family at 
Sandiwell Park near Cheltenham, is a 
striking example. We have heard 
that one gentleman, ashamed of his 
poor relatives, and knowing that he 
could have no issue, seut to the clergy- 
man, and begged him to transmit to 
him by bearer the parish registers. 
The clergyman, unsuspicious of any 
design, sent them, and the gentleman 
cut out the entries of all his poor rela- 
tives; and in p. 300, Mr. Grimaldi 
informs us, that upon the claim of 
Charlotte Gertrude M’Carthy, in 1825, 
to the Stafford peerage, suspicions hav- 
ing arisen as to entries in the parochial 
register, the duplicates were called for, 
from the Bishop's registry, and the for- 
gery in the originals thus discovered. 

A poor man of unquestionable fa- 
mily pretensions once called upon us, 
to complain of injustice, in not being 
permitted by a clergyman to consult 
the parish register, to make out his 
claim to an estate. Had that claim 
been substantial, such an unwarrant- 
able prohibition should soon have been 
removed. All these acts of fraud and 
injustice grow out of neglect or con- 
tempt of genealogy, merely of family 
Bibles with sufficient blank leaves to 
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enter the name of all relatives, and re- 
gister the places. of their baptisms, 
marriages, and burials. Mr. Grimaldi, 
however, informs us, that there is 
**now no record of the families of the 
English nobles but in the fleeting peer- 
ages and publications of the day.” (p. 
260.) The misery which may ensue 
to rightful heirs from such neglect is 
obvious; and how often are people 
who inherit estates, unable to make 
out a good title, because they know 
not where sheir ancestors were bap- 
tized, married, or buried. A man is 
not bound to publish orto expose his 
or his. relatives’ family Bibles, and the 
neglect is inexcusable. In some de- 
gree it is a duty which every man owes 
to his children to have a family pedi- 
ree, for a poor relative may make a 
ortune, as the right heir be ousted, 
because no claim can be established. 
We have gone thus far, because an 
absurd notion prevails that it is osten- 
tatious for a man to have a pedigree, 
who has no ancestral pretensions ; 
whereas pedigrees are in fact as much 
family documents as title deeds. We 
hope that Mr. Grimaldi’s book, and 
these humble suggestions, will bring 
Genealogy, as a study of real utility, 
into more repute. 


84. A concise Account of Tunbridge School 
in Kent, and of its Founder, Governors, 
and Masters; to which is suljoined the 
Scheme for its future Establishment, 
Sramed upon the recent Order of the Court 
of Chancery. 8vo. pp. 76. 


THIS account enters into a history 
of the foundation, and the eminent 
men connected with it as masters or 

upils, among whom are the cele- 
and Vicesimus Knox, and Daniel 
Clarke, the great traveller. The ac- 
count given of the former is this: 


«¢ He was educated privately by his father 
pad of the school), until the age of 
ourteen, when he was placed in a high 
class at Merchant-taylors’ School, under 
Mr. Townley. At the age of nineteen he 
was elected to a Fellowship at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. His exercises at the Uni- 
versity were selected for the purity of their 
Latinity. He was selected to speak in the 
theatre at the Enccenia, when Lord North 
was installed as Chancellor. He was an 
admirable speaker, and on that occasion de- 
livered a copy of Latin verses of his own 
composition. He remained at Oxford till 
after he had taken his Master's degree, when 
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upon his father’s resignation he was ap- 
pointed to Tunbridge School. He presided 
there till 1812, when he retired to Lon- 
don. Inthe autumn of 1821 (while on a 
visit to his son, Dr. Thos. Knox, the pre- 
sent master,) he was seized with an inflam- 
mation of the intestines, which, after two 
days of severe sufferings, terminated his. life 


in the 69th year of his age,” 


We have no faith in that quackery 
which professes to make scholars in as 
short a time as pudding, and therefore 
we observe that the plan pursued in 
the School is that of Eton,—according 
to our prejudices, the best. 


—@— 


85. The Omnipresence of the Deity, a Poem. 
By Robert Montgomery. Second Edition. 
Samuel Maunder. 

OUR favourable notice of this beau- 
tiful performance has been anticipated 
by public approbation, and by the 
strength of its own great merit it has 
ranked itself among the permanent Li- 
terature of the nation, in whose lan- 
guage it will be immortal. All that 
remains for us is, in the first place, to 
congratulate our readers on that aspect 
of the times, when a poem written 
avowedly on a religious subject has 
been hailed with a welcome little short 
of enthusiastic, and to offer our brief 
eulogy of this classical production. 
The omnipresence of the Deity was 
an awful topic, to be approached only 
by a gifted spirit, with a pious confi- 
dence in Him whose attribute was the 
subject, and with the same humble 
awe with which the first leader of 
Israel beheld the burning yet uncon- 
sumed bush. We are informed that 
Mr. Montgomery (whom our readers 
will be pleased not to confound with 
his distinguished synonym) is a very 
young man. We may perhaps detect 
something of this—not in his treat- 
ment of the subject, but in an occa- 
sional and perhaps involuntary use of 
words which are scarcely legitimate. 
Full of his subject, however, his lan- 
guage rises into a sublimity partaking 
of inspiration, and there is a corre. 
sponding force or sweetness, as the 
Omnipresent is contemplated in His 
different characters—the soother of 
misfortune, or the avenger of guilt— 
as careering in the storm, or stilling 
the wave. He is described as one 
who never slumbers nor sleeps—a pa- 
rading Spirit— 
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*©Felt thro’ all time, and working in all 
space,” 

And the various modes in which his 

overruling Providence acts for the 

happiness and safety of his creatures 

are beautifully and pathetically de- 

picted. 

Perhaps Campbell is the model on 
whose style Mr. Montgomery has 
formed his own; there are some of 
this poet’s peculiar phrases evidently 
in his memory, and passages are al- 
most parodied. Yet there is a strik- 
ing originality filling the whole, and 
raising the author to the loftiest rank 
of poets. We will not overload our 
notice with extracts. The poem will 
soon, we predict, have been in the 
hands of every admirer of what is dig- 
nified, chaste, and sublime, and who, 
unspoiled by the meretricious glare of 
much of the modern poetry, can ap- 
preciate a high religious theme, treat- 
ed’ in very classical language, and en- 
riched with very felicitous imagery. 

There are other poems of great me- 
rit in the volume, which, without fur- 
ther commendation, we cordially re- 
commend to general perusal. 


—>— 


86. Discourses; translated from Nicole’s 
Essays by John Locke, with important 
Variations from the original French, 12mo. 
pp- 240. Harvey and Darton. 

THE existence of these Essays in 
the hand-writing of that great and 
good man John Locke, has long been 
known ; but it remained for Dr. Han- 
cock to present them to the public. 
They are three in number, and are en- 
tilled, 1. On the Existence of a God. 
2. On the weakness of Man. 3. On 
the way of preserving Peace. And 
Dr. Hancock has prefixed an interest- 
ing history of the MS. and an account 
of its contents. Though containing 
many great truths and important doc- 
trines, and affording a specimen of the 
philosophical feelings of the age, we 
think they have been too highly ex- 
tolled, both by the translator and the 
present editor. So numerous are the 
erroneous views, the illogical deduc- 
tions, and the absurd inferences, as to 
give rise to a feeling of wonder that 
the great reasoner should have been 
induced to think so highly of them. 
The Essay on the Weakness of Man 
will particularly illustrate these re- 
marks ;—it containing what is really 


valuable as well as what is trifling and 
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erroneous. But the great fault of this 
essay is the melancholy tendency which 
it has to render man insensible to the 
noble passions and honourable feelings 
which dignify and exalt our nature— 
to render him dissatisfied, if not dis- 
gusted, with his species and himself, 
and consequently to sink him almost 
to the level of brutes. This is in bad 
taste ; it is an execrable feeling result- 
ing from miserable misanthropy, and 
ought by every one and in every case 
to be strenuously and energetically 
condemned. 


—_@— 
87. Poems. By Thomas Gent. Cadell. 
Sams. 1828. 


Mr. GENT’S literary reputation 
has gained by this publication. He 
has long been known and admired 
amongst that class of poets to whom 
the service of the Muses is a freedom 
and delight, who strike off happily 
and often elegantly poetic thoughts 
and feelings in harmonious and easy 
verse ; and who are frequently better 
known and relished than the more 
retending votaries of Apollo, the poets 
by profession. Mr. Gent's forte has 
hitherto been deemed to lie in wit and 
humour, but, alas! the sad bereave- 
ment which he so feelingly and deli- 
cately describes, has tuned his lyre to 
graver themes, and he has shown him- 
self not unequal to the requirement. 
In many of his serious pieces there is 
a depth of sentiment, and a grace of 
expression, showing what a master he 
is of that transition from ‘ lively to se- 
vere,’ which seems essential to the 
poetical temperament. 

The ‘Poet's last Poem,’ exhibits 
him again, not indeed forgetting his 
sorrows, nor drowning his reflection 
in boisterous merriment, but essaying 
his early tones, and turning for a mo- 
ment to his first love. It is too long 
for extract, but it might have been 
written by either of the more cele- 
brated wits of the day. The follow- 
ing sketch from life is, we think, per- 
fect of its kind. 

**She sat in beauty, like some form of 
nymph 

Or naiad, on the mossy, purpled bank 

Of her wild woodland stream, that at her 


feet 
Liuger’d, and play’d, and dimpled_ as in love. 
Or like those shapes that on the western 
clouds [harps of pearl, 
Spread gold-dropp’d plumes, and sing to 
And teach the evening winds their melody : 
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How shall I tell her beauty ?—for the eye, 
Fix’d on the sun, is blinded by its beam. 
One glance, and then no more, upon that 
brow [curls, 
Brighter than marble shining through those 
Richer than hyacinths when they wave their 
bells 
In the low breathing of the twilight wind. — 
One glance upon that lip, beside whose hue 
The morning rose would sickgn and grow 


e, 
"Till it a4 waked again by the soft breath 
That steals in music from those lips of love. 
Wert thou a statue I could pine for thee, 
But in thy living beauty there is awe ; 
The sacredness of modesty enshrines 
The ruby lip, bright brow, and beaming 


eye ;— 
I dare but worship what I must not love.” 


QQ 
88. Travels in Buenos Ayres and the adja- 
cent Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, with 

Olservations, intended for the Use of Per- 

sons who contemplate emigrating to that 

Country, or embarking Capital in its Af- 

fairs. By J. A. B. Beaumont, Esq. 8v0. 

pp- 270. 

THE rule of dealing with foreign 
uncivilized countries lies in a nutshell ; 
it is to part with no goods but for value 
received, and not to accept that value 
as a medium of exchange or payment, 
unless it is marketable. Previous to 
any negociation, on shore at least, the 
manners and customs of that country 
should be ascertained, at least as far as 
knowing whether person and property 
are safe, and whether the native dealer 
and chapman acts upon principles of 
integrity, or is compellable so to act, 
upon easy terms. If none of these 
vircumstances exist, business is of 
course conducted upon lottery princi- 
ples, and great risks being run, enor- 
mous profits are to be expected, to 
counterbalance probable losses. In- 
stead of these prudent precautions, such 
is the ease of manufacturing goods in 
England, through capital. and ma- 
chinery, that we have heard an offi- 
cer say that he could buy cloth for a 
coat cheaper at the Cape of Good 
Hope, than he could in London. This 
facility of manufacturing power ap- 
pears to us to be one leading cause of 
the enormous speculations ‘which at- 
tend our commercial progress ; and if 
speculation was no longer attended 
with disappointment, it would cease 
to be speculation. We think it as 
impossible to stop the progress of spe- 
culation, under an enormous manu- 
facturing produce, as to stop an over- 
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gorged river from inundation. Disap- 
pointment is matter of course; or we 
may vary the figure, and say that in 
an overgorged manufacturing river, 
fish may super-abound, and a greater 
number be attracted by the bait to the 
fatal hook. 

Setting aside, therefore, the results 
of incaution, it is impossible to con- 
ceive the wonders of this new world. 
If authors are men of honour, and we 
never dispute that, till we know them 
to be otherwise, then we, who are un- 
der a necessity to entertain our read- 
ers, can confidently say that Sindbad’s 
Travels in the ryan fe Nights, present 
no greater miracles than this new South 
American world. To mention some. 
We find their clover growing so high, 
that men and cattle passing through 
cannot see each other. (p. 16.) Fo- 
rests of thistles, like underwood, used 
for fuel. (Ibid.) Cattle devouring, 
even to death from indigestion, an 
earth called Larrero, a mixture of 
clay and salt. (p. 23.) Cattle, if they 
cannot find salted water, nor earth, 
eating dry bones. (p. 24.) Hedges 
rade of the éuna or prickly pear, and 
alocs, as complete fences as a wall 
bristled with broken glass. (p. 25.) 
Air-plants, which tied only to iron 
balconies, blossom and fructify, as if 
in mould or water. (p. 29.) Muscadel 
grapes an inch and a half long, as fine 
in flavour as any in Spain or France. 
(Ib.) Lions chained up like yard- 
dogs, and as familiar with their mas- 
ters. (p. 32.) Water-wolves who bur- 
row on the banks of rivers, and live 
upon fish. (p. 33.) Lizards (or ra- 
ther land crocodiles) eight feet long. 
(p. 39.) Millions of fire-flies bespan- 
gling the grass for leagues together. 
(p. 44.) Worms with heads like ser- 
pents. (ib.) And many other curious 
things in natural history. 

People read daily about the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits in France and 
Germany. An alarming but indefi- 
nite notion is canenatand of the effect 
of their system upon society. With 
regard to the ignorant, at least, the 
following account is fitted to enlighten 
the public mind. 


*¢ Both parents and children were unin- 
structed in the moral duties, but were com- 
pelled to endure religious austerities, and 
practise numerous ceremonies. The strict 
performance of these ceremonies, and pas- 
sive obedience to their superiors, were the 
great duties inculcated. Hence they [the 
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natives] became singularly docile and stu- 
pid; they were almost insensible to the dif- 
ference between good and bad treatment; 
and would submit to a gross injury, and re- 
ceive a kindness, with apparently equal in- 
difference. Motives to enterprise or exer- 
tion they had none, and scarcely ventured 
to think for themselves, even for their natu- 
tal wants. ‘The consequence was, that soon 
after the commencement of this system, 
heartlessness and lassitude paralysed the 
people, and little further increase took place 
in the number of towns.” P. 12. 


In England, fanatics excite the peo- 
ple; the Jesuits benumb them. We 
like neither system. 

The speediest mode of reclaiming 
savages is the introduction of agricul- 
ture. Settlements were formed out of 
the native Indians, and from these the 
few agricultural labourers, which are 
bred in the proviuces, are chiefly 
drawn. 

* Like the Irish, these people leave their 
homes during the harvest season, travel to 
the south, get in the harvests for the few 
agriculturists which are met with near the 
principal towns, such as Cordova and Bue- 
nos Ayres, and return to their own country 
when the harvest is over. Many are in- 
duced to remain in these services; but as 
soon as they have earned and saved as much 
as will improve their condition at home, 
such as the means of purchasing a few cat- 
tle, nothing will induce them to remain 
from their country. This attachment to 
home is strikingly contrasted with their ha- 
bits in their wild state, which is that of wan- 
dering herdsmen and hunters.” P. 52. 


Infanticide also ensues from igno- 
rance of agriculture. Azara says of a 
certain tribe of Pampus Indians, that 
it was extinguished by 


“© A horrible practice which they had of 
destroying their progeny, when unborn or 
afterwards. He says, they endeavour to 
limit their offspring to one only, and that 
the one which, according to their age, they 
think is likely to be the last; but if their 
last expectation be not realized, they leave 
themselves childless, The reason which 
the women gave for a custom so revolting 
to the common feelings of nature was, that 
child-bearing injures their shapes, and that 
it is troublesome to carry children about in 
their long and hasty excursions; and the 
same writer adds, that the women of the 
Guanas destroy most of their female chil- 
dren, that the remainder may be more ‘in 
request, and more happy. For these ob- 
jects, more than half of their children are 
deprived of life.” P. 57. 


_ If this be true, it is plain that Pro- 
vidence intends. man either to be civi- 
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lized or else ‘enslaved; and that. the 
slave trade, and the perpetual wars of 
the American Indians and Australians 
all grow out of the same law. We 
are perfectly aware how bold a posi- 
tion we are starting, and what horror 
we may excite among unphilosophical 
thinkers; but the fact remains the 
same. Man suffers till he is civilized; 
and if he did not, he would never be 
civilized at all;. nor could slaves be 
obtained, if Africa were civilized. 
Travellers who confine themselves 
to what they find on the spot, are sure 
to provide good books. Mr. Beaumont 
has furnished the quantity of whole 
quarto volumes. We wish that we 
could have given a good account of 
the golden age, expected from the 
mining speculations ; but, alas! it is 
only poet’s gold at present, solar gild- 
ing of leaves and flowers, blazing pic- 
ture frames, e¢ id genus deceptions. 


—<p~— 


89. The Foreign Review, and Continental 
Miscellany, No. I. 8vo. pp. 350. 


WE could almost determine what 
education any author had_ received 
from his manner of composition. A 
man regularly bred a classic, and unit- 
ing Latin and English composition 
with his construing lessons, will ine- 
vitably fall into the style of Greece and 
Rome, and his sentiment and manner 
will ever be superior, though his power 
may be below the beau ideal of his 
taste. There may he great originality 
and much fine effect in others differ- 
ently educated (as in Shakspeare), but 
they will misbehave themselves (if we 
may so say) in their writing, except 
they are philosophers, lawyers, or ma- 
thematicians. And then there is a 
tame Aristotelian dryness, only a mar- 
ble-statue-like perfection in their 
highest efforts, for want of the beauti- 
ful touches of sentiment which ani- 
mate the best standards of antient dis- 
quisition and uarrative. Robertson 
and Hume are most instructive and 
faultless writers, but Livy and Taci- 
tus are equally so, with the addition 
of pictures, constantly presented to the 
eye of the imagination. They are works 
published with actual portraits and 
prints in the verbal text. 

There certainly is a beau ideal in 
every department of science or art, 
and there also is a taste which does 
not rise to it. Wherever this is defec- 
tive, there will be extravagance; or 
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what is worse, nationality or locality. 
But there is no locality in Greek or 
Roman sentiment or history, or philo- 
sophy. The ideas of gods and the 
actions of heroes as much distinguish 
their writings as their statues. We 
must confess that we do not see this 
feeling of the beau ideal in foreign 
literature. There are fine things, but 
disfigured with national follies, extra- 
vagances, and distortions ; handsome 
faces perhaps, but with humpbacks 
and mal-formations. 

We will take the articles of this 
new Review as they occur. 
- J. Barants.— Histoire des Ducs 
de Burgoyne. Here we have a good 
picture of the political operation of 
the feudal system. The history con- 
sists of 


*¢Great actions and great crimes, the 
most revolting cruelties, and the most splen- 
did examples of heroism and magnanimity, 
occurring sometimes in the same person. 
The principle of honour and of personal 
fidelity was carried in that age to the highest 
point of devotion; but we seek in vain for 
any manifestation of a holier principle ; the 
best and most high-minded men, so they 
were faithful to their immediate engage- 
ment, seemed to care not in what treachery, 
in what barbarity, in what baseness they 
were employed.” P. 42, 


In fact the feudal system was en- 
tirely military, i, e. officers despots, 
and soldiers slaves. We mean not to 
speak harshly in a political construc- 
tion—of a knave subjugating a host of 
fools—the roguery of a master lawyer 
awing a vulgar neighbourhood —but 
of the indispensable situations which 
military systems must produce. 

Art. Il. Castilian Poetry. It re- 
sembles Greek without dignity, and 
ballad without simplicity. It is a 
powdered wig. 

Art. IIL. Jesuits and Jacobins. An 
excellent article, showing that oppres- 
sion drove a carriage, without greasing 
the wheels, till it took fire; in plain 
English, that the aristocratic powers 
so afflicted the people, that they rose 
in despair, and found no redress but 
in demolition and anarchy. 

Art. 1V. Werner. Tragedy and 
puppet-show—talent and madness. 

Art. V. Foy’s Peninsular War. 
Able military illustration, with par- 
tiality and misrepresentation. 

Arr. VI. Niebuhr’s Rome. No 
man respects Niebuhr more than we 
do. We have not read the book it. 
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self; but, if we understand the article 
its intention is to show that the found. 
ers of Rome were vagabonds and ban- 
ditti, and that the ancient Etrurians 
were Greeks and civilized beings, 
This may be novelty to mere classics, 
To us antiquaries it is far different. 
Niebuhr has not the archeological 
skill requisite for such a subject. It 
can only be properly treated by such 
men as Gori, Winckelman, Visconti 
and our own Dodwell. Niebuhr makes 
the secondary points of geography and 
grammar superior to those of manners 
and the arts, the first considerations in 
all ancient history; for of what im- 
pee in a history of England would 
e long discussions about the ancient 
limits of Devonshire and Suffolk, and 
whether they pronounced mather mu- 
ther or mayther. 

Art. VII. Literary History of Por- 
tugal. This is a catalogue raisonné. 
The article gives no specimens. We 
have read Camoens; and, comparing 
our knowledge of that with the ac- 
count before us, we think that Portu- 
guese is artificial literature, rising at 
best up to Pope, but never to Milton 
or Shakspeare. 

Art. VII. The Rural Economy of 
Switzerland. It shows the sad conse- 
quences of population pressing upon 
agriculture ; viz. subdivisions. of pro- 
perty till they drop, as in Ireland, into 
potatoe gardens. Indeed Ireland is a 
perfect picture of the natural death of 
a mere agricultural state of society. 
The absurd and impracticable idea of 
legislating celibacy is well exposed. 
An education which elevates senti- 
ment, and a taste for luxury, which 
implies expence, are modes that in life 
above vulgarity at present check im- 
prudent marriages, because people do 
not like to live in that state worse than 
they did in an unwedded one. The 
critic therefore speaks philosophically 
and truly, when he says, that the la- 
bourers themselves can only check 
their own increase. 


‘This, however, they will not be dis- 
posed or enabled to do, till they are imbued 
with sounder principles, with greater com- 
prehension of mind, and with less grovel- 
ling and narrow views. Then, regarding as 
indispensable for themselves and their off- 
spring, what they now consider as unneces- 
sary and unsuited to their station, aud hav- 
ing their views and their desires so steadily 
fixed on their well-being as to look beyond 
their own immediate gratification, they will 
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deem it equally their duty and their best in- 
terest not to marty, till they can see a much 
greater probability of securing for them- 
selves and offspring the higher and more 
extended objects of their desire, than they 
do at present, of obtaining the mere neces- 
saries of life. Then indeed the supply of 
labourers will diminish, and wages will rise, 
so as to place the mass of the population 
much higher in the scale of comfort than 
they are. But the disposition to act in 
this manner, to be themselves the curers of 
the misery by which they are depressed, can 
only be generated and founded on such a 
basis of principle, feeling, and habit, as will 
secure them against every trial or tempta- 
tion, by the culture of their minds, so as to 
weaken the influence of the present mo- 
ment, and to enable them to regulate their 
conduct, and form their sense of duty, by 
views of future and permanent interest 
alone.” P. 205. 


Some such an effect as this may be 
produced by the national education. 

This article is full of valuable in- 
formation. 

Art. 1X. French, Italian, German, 
and Danish Novels. Madame de Stael 
says that the English enjoy an unri- 
valled monopoly in novel-writing. 
Certainly in these we see nothing that 
is natural, and if so, they cannot be 
novels. At the same time we have 
read very beautiful tales in Marmontel, 
&c., the Shepherdess of the Alps for 
instance; and what can be said against 
the admirable Gil Blas? or, as an af- 
fecting composition, the lovelorn Wer- 
ter? Gesner, too, is a delightful wri- 
ter, and there are others who excel in 
sweet and beautiful sentiment. 

Art. X. Grossi—I Lombardi alla 
prima Croccata. We like heroic 
poetry, which more resembles the 
oak grown in the forest, than the 
flower reared in the hot-bed. Grossi 
is very artificial. 

Art. XI.  Stagnelius — Swedish 
Poetry. We do not join in the high 
character given by our author. We 
see only a few beauties among a mass 
of mysticisms and common-place. 

Art. XIII. Present state of Tur- 
key. This is a luminous exposition of 
the horrid effects of Islamism—the 
Devil’s methodism. 

Among the short reviews are two, 
which, from their novel and curious 
information, we shall partially extract. 
The first relates to the archeological 
treatises of Visconti, collected by Dr. 
Labus, of which three numbers have 
been published. 
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*¢ No. I. contains the treatise on the Mo- 
nument of Scipio. The inscriptions upon 
it are highly interesting. The most ancient, 
that of Scipio Barbatus, was only found in 
1780 ; the other, that of Lucius Scipio, has 
belonged to the Museo Barberino since the 
year 1616. Niebuhr supposes them to be 
transcripts of the Neniz, or songs in ho- 
nour of the dead. We wonder that he did 
not give a correct copy of the inscriptions, 
as they are but little known. We shall 
therefore insert them. 

Cornelius . Lucius . Scipio . Barbatus . 
Gnaivor . Patre . Prognatus . Fortis . Sapiens- 
que — Qoius . Forma . Virtutei . Purisuma 
Fuit—Consol . Censor . Aidilis . Quei. Fuit 
Apud . Vos-Taurasia . Cisauna . Samnio .Ce- 
pit—Subigit . Omne . Loucana . Opsidesque . 
Abduneit. 

Honi . oino. ploirume . cosentiont R[omani] 

Duonoro. optumo . fuise . viro 

Luciom . Scipione. filios , Barbati 

Consol. Censor, Aidilis . hic . fuet . a[pud 
vos] 

Hee cepit . Corsica . Aleriaque . urbe 

Dedet . Tempestatebus . aide . mereto. 


‘It is remarkable how nearly the Latin 
language approached to the Greek at that 
time, since they wrote, as in the /Eolic 
dialect, ot instead of u, or oino instead of uno. 
Thus Lol. «oicai—oveas. The most in- 
teresting dissertation in No.2, is that on 
two ancient Mosaics, which represent ITupo- 
w#ayreis, Visconti informs us that the an- 
cient Mosaic is infinitely more durable than 
the modern, because they used simply chalk 
instead of mastix to glue the pieces toge- 
ther. We learn also that the statue, vul- 
garly called Pasquino at Rome, is a statue 
of Patroclus. In No. 3, are contained the 
Triopean inscriptions of Herodes Atticus, 
which are now in the villa Borghese.” 
P. 322, 


The second extract refers to Ejich- 
horn’s hypothesis of the New Testa- 
ment. 

‘There existed, Eichhorn asserts, an 
original document in the Aramaic language, 
from which the three first Gospels have 
been drawn: it contained but a short narra- 
tive of the principal transactions of Jesus 
Christ, from his baptism to his death, not 
in a chronological order, but composed from 
communications made by the apostles. This 
groundwork formed the materials from 
which those apostles who had an intention 
to write formed a more complete history. 

*¢The hypothesis has been introduced 
into this country by the learned divine the 
Bishop of Peterborough. It has mever 
been abandoned by the author, nor ever 
been thoroughly refuted. The hypothesis 
itself, although indeed more specious and 
dazzling than natural and satisfactory, has 
had this beneficial result,- that it set the 
theologians not only of Germany, but also 
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of other countries, at work, and most im- 
portant and useful researches have been 
made in consequence of it. On the other 
hand, this elaborate criticism has unfortu- 
nately occasioned in this country the con- 
demnation of German divinity altogether.” 


We must here close this notice. 
Irony springs naturally and flourish- 
ingly out of strong sense, and both 
these qualities are the chief ingredients 
of Scotch criticism. There is, how- 
ever, a hardness of manner in it, which 
is a defect,—too great a predominance 
of bone in the minds, as in the per- 
sons of Scotchmen. There is nothing 
classical, no Greek elegance or deli- 
cacy, no aPAua, no Roman dignity, 
no parading sentences, no oratorical 
embellishment, no rhetorical figure. 
Every thing is in the dry-as-a-stick, 
forensic, and mercantile style ; never- 
theless, there is excellent reason, and 
certain instruction. The Editor of this 
Review is evidently a Caledonian, and 
the work contains a large portion of 
masterly writing, excellent sense, and 
occasionally soarings of genius, though 
somewhat awkward in the use of its 
wings, very much in the manner of 
Mr. Irving the Scotch preacher. The 
following passage is so much in his 
manner, that we shall on that, very ac- 
count conclude with it. Speaking of 
Werner’s tragedy, called ‘*The Mo- 
ther of the Maccabees,” the Critic says, 

“It is a pale, bloodless, indeed quite 
ghost-like affair ; for a cold breath, as from 
a sepulchre, chills the heart in perusing it ; 
there is no passion or interest, but a certain 
woe-struck martyr-zeal, or rather frenzy, 
and this not so much storming as shrieking ; 
not loud and resolute, but shrill, hysterical, 
and bleared with ineffectual tears. To read 
it may well sadden us; it is a convulsive fit, 
whose uncontrollable writhings indicate not 
strength, but the last decay of it.” P.133. 


——— 
90. Britton and Pugin’s Iltustrations of the 
Pullie Buildings of London. 


(Continued from vol. xcvii. pt. tt. p. 533.) 


THE second volume opens with a 
description of Mr. Greenough’s villa 
in the Regent's’ Park, built in 19822 
from the designs of Decimus Burton, 
esq. Our readers will scarcely fail to 
remember, that this is the picturesque 
and tasteful house in the northern ex- 
tremity of the park, towards St. John’s 
Wood. In the desgription which is 
written by the architect, we meet with 
the following summary of the diffi- 
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culties and qualifications of a professor 
of that art. 


‘¢ The architect (says he) is continually 
meeting with obstacles and impediments 
which rarely become known to the public ; 
and, for want of proper explanations, his 
works are subjected to criticisms the most 
unreasonable. The great difficulty for those 
engaged in this profession, is to please the 
eye of the critic, and at the same time meet 
the views of their employers, by also paying 
strict regard to conveni and ye 
Architecture, in this respect, is undoubted! 
the most complex of the fine arts, and de- 
mands versatility of talent, a combination of 
genius with common sense, and also taste 
with practical experience.” Vol. ii. p. 1. 


In this building Mr. Burton had 
to accommodate his plans to the 
reception of the collection of articles 
of science and virtu made by the taste- 
ful owner, a circumstance which would 
allow him more scope for display than 
if he were confined to the drudgery 
of accommodating numerous domestic 
apartments in a sinall space ; his build- 
ing was therefore exempted from the 
operation of those causes which might 
have subjected his work to ‘‘ unreason- 
able criticism.” At the same time we 
think, that genius (where it exists) is 
often times Taplened in a greater de- 
gree in triumphantly overcoming ob- 
stacles or impediments which, to infe- 
rior abilities, prove fatal stumbling 
blocks. In the present villa there is a 
tetrastyle Ionic portico in one front, a 
bow and colonnade of the Doric order 
in another, and a splendid hall in the 
centre of the building, rich in marble 
columns of the Corinthian order, copied 
from the finest example in the world, 
the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 
It is astonishing how grand a 5 =A of 
architecture is brought into a house, 
the dimensions of which, 77 ft. 10 in. 
by 55 ft. 2 in. are far from extensive. 
The building does honour to Mr. Bur-~ 
ton and his employer, who have evi- 
dently gone hand in hand to add an- 
other ornament to the Park. 

The Roman Catholie Chapel, Moor- 
fields, having already been described in 
our pages, will render any notice of 
the building here superfluous. 

The subject next in order, the York- 
stairs, Water Gate, brings us back to 
Inigo Jones, and the grand and noble 
style of building introduced by him. 
This elegant specimen of decorative 
architecture possesses the merit of con- 
sistency. The Tuscan order, rendered 
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stil] heavier by the rudest rustic work, 
is properly used to create an ppecrsare 
of solidity and strength absolutely re- 

uisite in a building made to stand 
the action of the waters of a river con- 
stantly washing its base. 

Somerset pad the work of Sir 
William Chambets, is only remarkable 
for the convenience which it affords to 
the various offices concentrated under 
its roof. 

The Strand front, both in its back 
and principal views, has the greatest 
pretensions to taste, The Court-yard, 
with its surrounding piles of building, 
is as business-like in its appearance as 
the most common-place personage could 
wish it to be. The water front is in- 
jured by the great height of the base- 
ment, in which the architect has in- 
troduced two imitations (not improve- 
ments) of Jones’s water gate; and the 
want of a suitable centre, the paltry 
dome, resembling an waned slop 
basin, with the poverty-struck pedi- 
ment below it, are blemishes as great 
as the surrounding multitude of chim- 
ney pots, without possessing the merit 
of utility, which creates an apology for 
the latter. 

What an opportunity of adding a 
splendid ornament to the metropolis 
the architect threw away; and with it 
the opportunity of handing down his 
name to posterity with Jones and Wren, 
by his tasteless idea of building up the 
water front. If he had adopted Inigo 
Jones’s plan, so successfully applied to 
Greenwich, and left a view of the 
distant hills, to be seen through a vista 
flanked by splendid screens of architec- 
ture, he would have raised a building 
which would have reflected honour 


upon the metropolis, instead of adding . 


one more to the many common-place 
edifices which abound in it, and many 
an admiring passenger would then have 
paused to survey his building, who 
now passes the monotonous pile with as 
little notice as if it possessed no higher 
claims than its brick and mortar neigh- 
bours. 

The Society of Arts is more remark- 
able for its utility than its architecture. 

The College of Physicians in War- 
wick-lane, one of Wren’s designs, has 
been, from its erection, hid in one of 
the narrowest lanes of the metropolis, 
and now that science has followed the 
march of fashion to the western end of 
the metropolis, is doomed to undergo a 
total destraction, or the alternative of 


degradation to mechanical uses*. The 
portico, with its vestibule and rotunda, 
are deserving of a better fate: ' 

Upon Newgate andthe Horse Guards 
we will not waste many words; ‘utility 
without ornament is not a sofficient 
recommendation to induce us to etter 
into the drudgery of looking at objects 
so unsightly. 

The parish Church of S¢. Peter-le- 
Poor, in the City, is selected for the 
novelty of its form and arrangement. 
It presents the singular example in this 
country, of a rotunda being applied to 
an ecclesiastical edifice. ‘The critic will 
be disappointed who looks for that effect 
in the building which the form seems 
to promise ; plainness aud ornament 
are not harmoniously blended together, 
but contrasted in a style far from pleas- 
ing. In a situation, however, where 
the absence of windows is rendered 
necessary to keep the building quiet 
during divine service, the circular 
plan and arrangement, the light being 
admitted by a lantern, is desirable. 

A staircase in Ashburnham House, 
Westminster, forms a pleasing and in- 
teresting subject; this specimen was 
built from the design of Inigo Jones. 
The principal features are-a spacious 
staircase, consisting of ‘‘ four ranges of 
steps placed at right angles one with 
the other, and as many landings. Its 
sides are panelled against the wall, and 
guarded by a rising balustrade. The 
whole is crowned by an oval dome 
springing from a bold and enriched en- 
tablature, supported bya series of twelve 
(Ionic) columns.” The light and ele- 
gant appearance of this pleasing -spe- 
cimen of architecture cannot have jus- 
tice given it by a description. In the 
two plates from drawings by Mr. 
Gwilt, illustrative of this structure, 
are given a section and plahs, and a 
perspective view; from these a com- 
prehensive idea of the building may 
be formed, and to the architectural 
critic the specimen is invaluable as an 
authority, to shew the state of perfec- 
tion in which Jones had introduced 
Italian architecture into this country. 

The Churches of St. George in the 
East, and All Souls, Langham-place, 
are specimens of Church architecture 
at the commencement of the last and 
present centuries. The first, massive 
and solid, has a fortress-like character ; 





* Since writing the above, we have heard 
that it has been taken by a coppersmith. 
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the second is as light and elegant asa 
ball-room. . Both Pat Churches are 
singular specimens of their respective 
periods; each has been subjected to 
criticisin, and each founds its principal 
merit on its originality. They are very 
roperly admitted into this work as 
buildings which are worthy of nosmall 
degree of attention from the originality 
displayed in the designs. 
From the description of Westminster 
Hall, our limits will only allow us to 
extract a scientific description of the 


roof by Mr. E. I. Wilson, of Lincoln. 


‘* The angle of the roof is formed on 
what country workmen still term common 
pitch ; the length of the-rafters being about 
three-fourths of the entire span. The cut- 
ting off the girders, or the beams which, 
crossing from wall to wall in common roofs, 
restrain all lateral expansion, was the first 
circumstance peculiar to this construction. 
To provide against lateral pressure, we find 
trusses, or principals as they are technically 
designated, raised at the distances of about 
eighteen feet throughout the whole length 
of the building. These trusses abut against 
the solid parts of the walls, between ‘the 
windows, which are strengthened in these 
parts by arch-buttresses on the outside. 
Every truss comprehends one large arch, 
springing from corbels of stone, which pro- 
ject from the walls at twenty-une feet below 
the base line of the roof, and at nearly the 
same height from the floor. The ribs form- 
ing this arch are framed at its crown into a 
beam, which connects the rafters in the 
middle of their length. A smaller arch is 
turned within this large one, springing from 
the base line of the roof, and supported by 
two brackets, or half arches, issuing from 
the springers of the main arch. By this 
construction of the trusses, each one acts 
like an arch ; and by placing these springers 
so far below the top of the walls, a more 
firm ahutment. is obtained; subordinate 
timbers co-operate to transfer the weight 
and pressure of intermediate parts upon the 
principals; and thus the whole structure re- 
poses in perfect security, after more than 
four centuries from its first erection.” Pp. 
104-5. 


The science displayed in the con- 
struction of this mighty frame of timber, 
are worthy the attention of every ad- 
mirer of what is exeellent in art. The 
finest specimens of ornamental timber- 
roofs, besides the present, are Crosby 
Hall, the Middle Temple, Lambeth 
Palace, Ehham *, Hampton Court, and 





* How long shall we be enabled to speak 
of this specimen in the present tetisé ? 
Gent. Mac. April, 1823. 


Gray’s Inn Hall; the whole ofrwhich 
read instructive lessons to the roof- 
builders of the present day, every spe- 
cimen being as sound as when erected, 
and in two instances (Crosby Hall and 
Eltham) defying the united attacks of 
age, neglect, and wilful destruction. 

In the account of the Mansion-house, 
a good story is told of the Citizens’ re- 
fusal of a design of Palladio’s, because 
the civic parliament, after mature deli- 
beration, discovered that the architect 
was a papist, and consequently neither 
a freeman or liveryman, or a mem- 
ber of the Corporation. The judg- 
ment displayed by the City in the 
choice of the architect (Dance), is per- 
fectly in character with the rejection of 
the Palladian design. 


** The man pitched upon, who afterwards 
carried his plan into execution, was origi- 
nally a shipwright; and to do bim justice, 
he appears never to have lost sight of his 
first profession. ‘The front of the Mansion- 
house has all the resemblance possible to a 
deep-laden Indiaman, with her stern gal- 
leries and gingerbread work. The stairs 
and passages within are all ladders and gang- 
ways, and the superstructure at top answers 
pretty accurately to the idea we usually 
form of Noah's ark.” P.121. 


The “* Noah's ark” is the ball-room 
of the civil palace, and after toiling up 
the steep and narrow well staircase on 
an Easter Monday (an exertion only 
matched by the ascent to the one shil- 
ling gallery of the Theatre), we fear 
few ever found themselves in a dancing 
condition, even if the nature of the 
entertainmentallowed of such an amuse- 
tment. What a loss has the metropolis 
sustained by the rejection of the Palla- 
dian mansion! how apprepriate would 
it have been to its neighbour the elegant 
Church of St. Stephen; as it is, the 
City now possesses one of the hand- 
somest buildings in existence accom- 
panied by one of the ugliest, a com- 
bination happily to be witnessed on no 
other spot of equal extent. 

The matchless steeple of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, is illustrated by a section and 
elevation. This has been ever regard- 
ed as the happiest of Wren’s efforts. 
With liberal funds at his disposal, the 
architect had the boldness to challenge 
a comparison with the proudest speci- 
mens of antiquity. Aware he could 
never excel these masterpieces, he had 
the' confidence to imitate them in a 
different style of architecture, and the 
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present structure hands down to pos- 
terity his success, How beautiful are 
the proportions! how harmoniously 
does the spire decrease from its base to 
its finial, without abruptness! Viewed 
in detail, how delightful are the parts 
so admirably selected and adapted to 
their office, without the least discordant 
feature. Columns, scrolls, trusses, and 
entablatures, all the constituents and 
ornaments of architecture, appear to 
have been as perfectly subservient to 
the master genius of the architect, 
as if he had invented them for the 
use of this splendid composition. St. 
Bride’s spire would have immortalized 
any man; if Wren’s fame had rested 
on that alone, he would have stood 
in the first rank of his profession, 
but the designer of Bow steeple 
is deserving of a higher place, that 
which is occupied by original genius 
alone. It is not surprising that this 
noble piece of workmanship has met 
with so few imitators. The design ap- 
pears too grand for ordinary talent to 
undertake. The architect of Shore- 
ditch Church has produced a pleasing 
imitation, but which isstill far below the 
original ; it has recently been imitated 
more closely at Poplar by Mr. Hollis, 
and at Shadwell by the late Mr. Wal- 
ters. ‘The latter example, of which a 
view is given in vol. xcri1. pt. i. p. 
201, is the finest imitation in existence. 
It is far from a copy; in many particu- 
lars it shows an original design, in 
which the architect has kept the mighty 
work of Sir Christopher in his eye as a 
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model, without descending to a mere 
copyist. We have dwelt long upon 
this subject, because we have always 
admired the steeples of this architect. 
His fancy loved to rove over untrodden 
ground, and having ouly the ancient 
steeples cf the pointed style befure 
him, the construction of similar struc- 
tures in the Roman style of architee- 
ture required an effort of genius almost 
equal to that which was necessary for 
the invention of a new species of 
buildings. 

The unfinished Hall of Christ’s Hos- 
pilal is introduced. This appears to 
be the first step towards rebuilding the 
school in a collegiate style, as far at 
least as regards architecture. What- 
ever may be the architect's designs for 
the whole building, the Hall, as it at 
present stands, is far from being a per- 
fect imitation of the magnificent Halls 
of antiquity ; the omission of the large 
windows in the ends of the structure 
is injurious to the design, and the 
more so as one of the flanks is entirely 
destitute of windows. The architect 
has adopted a style of architecture 
suited to the period when the school 
was founded, and which, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, is far from possess- 
ing those claims to admiration which 
belong to the works of an earlier pe- 
riod of the pointed style. Still, if the 
whole school should be rebuilt in the 
style of this portion, Christ’s Hospital 
will present one of the handsomest 
piles of building in the metropolis. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A large line engraving of the North ele- 
vation of St. Paul’s, has been published by 
Mr. Gladwin, from his own admeasurements 
and drawing. The size of this magnificent 
plate is 19 by 27 inches; and in laboured 
accuracy and minute developement, it far 
exceeds all former views of the metropolitan 
cathedral. Mr. Gladwin assures us that he 
has paid particular attention to those parts 
which are circular on the plan or elevation, 
to the curvature of the ribs on the dome, 
and to the scientific projection of the sha- 
dows. 





“« Mont Blanc.—Bulcock, Strand. 
This is a beautiful picture of the 
—‘* palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pivnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
OF cold sublimity.” 


ARTS. 


It is taken from the vale of Chamouni, 
and executed with great accuracy and effect, 
by William Delamotte, whose masterly deli- 
neation of the grand and picturesque effects 
of the lofty range of ice mountaius, and the 
inferior grandeur of the vale, has not suffered 
in the hands of ‘thomas Lupton, the en- 
graver. 





British Preserves, drawn and etched ly S. 
Howett. Nichols and Son, and T. Grif- 
fiths. 4to. 

In 36 very beautiful etchings, the late 
Mr. Howitt has left a very pleasing legacy 
to the public. 

Nothing can exceed the truth and acct- 
racy with which the animals and birds are 
treated, and the plates are made more inte- 
resting from the surrounding appropfiate 
scenery with which each subject is given. 


f 
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We can most conscientiously recommend 
this beautiful little volume of prints to 
every lover.of British rural sports. 





The Traveller attacked.—Bulcock. 

A romantic picture, of the most vivid 
conception, laid in that country of glens 
and rocks, the Highlands of Scotland; if 
we may judge from the costume of the rob- 
bers. ‘The traveller on horseback, entering 
oo a wide range of heath, iw the dead of 
night, the moon sinking into rest, is attacked 
by one man, whom he levels to the ground 
with his riding stick: but this is no sooner 
executed, than another comes out from his 
concealment behind the brushwood, on the 
side of the road, and against some ‘hills of 
stone,” and discharges the contents of his 
sey at the traveller’s back. The flash of 

ight from the instrument, enables us to dis- 
cern the position of the characters ; and the 
report has scared the timid herd from their 
repose, who are seen bounding over the wide 
expanse. This rich and effective picture is 
engraved by W. Giller, from the production 
ef D. S. Egerton, and has been executed 
with great care and skill. 





Miss Hughes. 

Messrs. Moon and Co. have just pub- 
lished a beautiful portrait of this charming 
singer, engraved by Thos. Jones, from a 
painting by W. M‘Call. It represents her 
in the character of Reiza, in the opera of 
Oberon, and is worthy of a place in the 
gallery of Dramatic portraits. 





Interior of a Nunnery, with a girl taking 
the veil. 

This print of one of the most painful and 
distressing ceremonies in the Catholic Re- 
ligion, is published as a companion to the 
* Interior of a Convent, with Monks at 
their devotion ;’’ a picture painted by 
Granet, and in the possession of His Ma- 
jesty. So highly esteemed was this latter 
production, when exhibited to the public at 
the British Institution, and so popular has 
been the engraving executed from it by 
Gleadah, that Bulcock, the highly spirited 
publisher, has procured the companion pic- 
ture of the same artist, and has now pre- 
sented it to the world, also richly executed 
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by Gleadah. The religious awe which seems 
to inspire the female devotees; the resigna- 
tion of the young girl being professed, who 
is in the situation of having her lovely locks 
—the beauteous gift of God—shorn from 
her to render her a more acceptable offering 
to her Creator; the assemblage of religious 
pictures which decorate the walls; the sus- 
pended banner; and the burst of light from 
the curtained witdows, create a picture of 
very powerful interest. The fainting female 
to the left—a too frequent accompaniment 
of such scenes—gives an additional pang to 
what we feel when contemplating such an 
unnatural seclusion. An account of the 
effect which such an exhibition produced in 
1784, may be seen in Cradock’s Literary 
Memoirs, vol II. p. 51. 


Chapel at Luton Park. 


Messrs. Carpenter and Son have published 
the first three numbers of a series of large 
folio plates, engraved in outline, illustrative 
of the luxuriantly carved chapel at the seat 
of the Marquis of Bute, at Luton Park; 
the most splendid and elaborately executed 
specimen of private ecclesiastical architec- 
ture extant. Each number will contain five 
prints engraved and drawn by Mr. Henry 
Shaw, and the whole will be completed in 
four numbers. The beauty of execution, 
and the fidelity of detail, reflect great 

raise on the talents and perseverance of 


Ir. Shaw. 
—- Gg 
New Music. 

Alice Gray. A plaintive ballad composed 
with great taste by Mrs. Phillip Millard, and 
sung by Miss Stephens, whom it is now the 
fashion to designate as the English Sontag ; 
and by Miss Bacon. ‘The same lady has also 
set to music the pretty ballad of Sir John 
Suckling, ‘7 prithee give me back my heart,’ 
for the rich and melodious voice of Braham, 
for whom it is admirably adapted. 

The Wasp and the Bee. This delightful 
lively composition, is the production of Mr. 
Alfred Pettet, whose volume of Sacred 
Music we noticed with such deserved com- 
mendation in our last volume, part I. p. 340. 
to which we would refer our readers for 
some interesting anecdotes of the composer. 


— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CamBriDGE, April 4. 

A premium of 50/. will be given for the 
best dissertation on ‘* The nature and extent 
of the Hebraisms found in the writings of 
St. Paul, including the Epistle to the He- 
brews.” 





Ready for Pullication, 
The fifth and concluding volume of Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting, &c. enlarged 


by the Rev. J. Datraway, and highly illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Celtic Manners, as preserved among the 
Scots Highlanders; being an account of 
the Inhabitants, Antiquities, ard Natural 
Peculiarities of Scotland, particularly of the 
Northern Gaelic parts of it. By James 
Loaan, F.S.A.E. ° 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
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Romans ; with an Introduction, Paraphrase, 
and Notes. By C. H. Terrot, A.M. 

A Brief Enquiry into the Prospects of 
the Church of Christ, in connexion with the 
second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By the Hon. Gerrarp Nott, 

Church Patronage. A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. &c. By a 
Son of the Church. 

Observations. on the Importation of Fo- 
reign Corn, with the Resolutions moved by 
Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords, 
March 29, 1827. 

Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the 
Christian Ministry, and preached on differ- 
ent occasions. By the Rev. Joun Biro 
Sumner, Vicar of Mapledurham. 

A Statement relative to Serampore, sup- 
plementary to the ‘‘ Brief Memoir,” with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Joun Foster. 

Part 1. of Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages con- 
spicuous in English History, from the Reign 
of Richard the Second to that of Charles 
the Second; including some Illustrious Fo- 
reigners; containing many passages from 
important letters. Engraved under the di- 
rection of Cuas. Joun Smitu. Accompa- 
nied by concise Biographical Memoirs, and 
interesting extracts from the Original Docu- 
ments. By Jonn Goucn Nicuons. 

No. I. of a New Bibliographical Work, 
entitled, Corpus Bibliographicam Angli- 
canum. 

A Memoir of Pestalozzi, being the sub- 
stance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, May 1826. Bythe Rev. C. 
Mayo, LLD. 

‘The Prima Donna,” a tale of to-day. 

Skelton’s Illustration of Arms and Ar- 
mour. Part XII. 

Fossroxke’s Foreign Topography, No. IX. 

The East-India Gazetteer; containing 
Particular Descriptions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principatities, Cities, &c. of 
Hindostan, and the adjacent Countries. By 
Water Hamitton. 

An Historical Account of the Origin of 
the Commission, appointed to inquire con- 
cerning Charities in England and Wales ; 
and an Illustration of several old Customs 
and Words, which occur in the Reports. 
By Nicuotas Cartuiste, F.R.S, M.R.LA. 





Preparing for Putilication. 

The History and Antiquities of Filey-in 
the County of York. By Jouw Core. 

History of Parish Registers in England, 
from their first institution (1538), with the 
subsequent Statues concerning them. By 
Joun Soutuernen Burn. 

A new English Translation, with Notes, 
of the History of Thucydides. By the Rev. 
S. T. Broomrietp, M.A. author of the Re- 
eensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre, &e, 
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From a spécimen of the translation ‘put into 
our hands, we augur most favourably-of this 
version of ‘the Prince of Historians; as‘Mr. 
Bloomfield terms his original. 

E. Burton’s Description of the Antiqui- 
ties and Curiosities of Rome, made during 
a visit to Italy in 1818-19. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England. By the Rev. R. Wausu, 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. 

The Present State of Christianity, and 
of the Missionary Establishments for its 
Propagation in all parts of the World. By 
Freverrck Suosert, Editor of ‘* The 
World in Miniature,” &e. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Rationalist 
Character, lately predominant in the Theo- 
logy of Germany. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey. 

A succinct Historical Account of the 
Representation, from the earliest times to 
the present: The history of every county, 
city, university, borough, and port in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, return- 
ing Members to Parliament, in regard to 
the Representation : The Law of Elections 
to the Commons House of Parliament. 

The Boarding School and Teacher’s Di- 
rectory ; or, the Addresses of the best Lon- 
don Masters in every department of Educa- 
tion, and of the Principal Finishing and 
Preparatory Seminaries in and near the Me- 
tropolis. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hanni- 
bal over the Alps, with Additions by the 
Rev. J. A. Cramer, M.A., and H. L. 
Wicxuam, Esq. - 

A comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Restoration 
of Charles the Second, to the French Revo- 
lution. By the Editor of ‘Madame du 
Deffand’s Letters.” 

The History of Ireland, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical. From authentic docu- 
ments in the native Irish language, and from 
rare State Papers. By Lizut. Coroner 
Keene. 

A Translation of ‘ Conde’s History of the 
Dominions of the Arabs and Moors in Spain 
and Portugal.’ From the French of M. de 
Marles. 

The Juvenile Forget me Not, for 1829, 
is in preparation, and will appear in No- 
vember, 

A Translation of the chief works of the 
celebrated Massilon, By the Rev. F. A. 
Cox, LL.D. 

An English Translation of Mauzoni’s 
celebrated Romance, ‘* The Betrothed 
Lovers,” is printing at Milan. 

The Consecrated Muse, consisting of 
Select Poems, by the late Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, with a Biographical Memoir 
by the Rev. S. W. Burcess, A.M. : 

The Second Series of the Romance of 
History, comprising Tales illustrative of the 
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Romantic Annals of France, from the reign 
of Charlemagne to'that of Louis XIV. 

A Treatise on Physical Astronomy. By 
Tuos. Leesy, A.M. 

Algebraic Exercises, being a collection of 
nearly 1000 new ‘Questions and Problems 
in Algebra, by Henry Ottey, author of a 
«+ Popular Introduction to Algebra,’”’ 12mo, 

Detraction Displayed, by Mrs. Orie. 


Literature 





Royat Lisrary at THe British Museum. 


This splendid pile of building, for the re- 
ception of the library given to the public by 
his Majesty, is now eompletely finished, and 
the books removed thither. ‘The western 
front of the building, looking towards Bed- 
ford-square, is faced with stone, and the 
projection in the centre is ornamented with 
four semi-columns of the [onic order fluted, 
anda pilaster at each end, which support a 
pediment. The cornice, &c. of the order is 
placed at the top of the wall along the 
whole of this side wrought in stone. The 
entrance is at the end of Montagu-place. 
The first apartment on the right is of very 
great length, extending to the projection in 
the centre of the building into which -it 
leads. Theat part of the room which corre- 
sponds with the centre division of the ex- 
terior of the building is ornamented on each 
side with two superb Corinthian columns, 
the shaft and base of which are of marble 
very highly polished. The capital of these 
columns are not executed in the same species 
of marble, but are variegated and extremely 
beautiful ; they have also a very high polish. 
The adjoining room is nearly equal in di- 
mensions to the first, beyond which there 
are two other rooms. The whole of this 
noble suite of apartments, which are very 
lofty, are of an equal height, and decorated 
at the top with an enriched :cornice, frieze, 
&e., which enriches the entire of the rooms. 
The ceilings are of a most magnificent de- 
scription, being richly ornamented in a light 
and elegant manner. The frame-work that 
supports this ceiling is entirely of iron, 
which renders the building fire-proof; very 
strong iron girders are placed at intervals 
across the walls to support the work, The 
rooms are lighted by a row of windows on 
both sides, of equal dimensions, and extend- 
ing the whole length of the building. The 
party-walls which divide the apartments are 
decorated at the angles with double-faced 
pilasters of highly-polished marble. A broad 
stone staircase in the entrance-hall leads to 
a corresponding suite of rooms above, of the 
same extent as those below, but not so Jofty. 
The ceilings are ornamented in a very chaste 
style, and light is admitted into the rooms 
by sky-lights in the roof. The principal 
part of the roof is of cast iron, covered with 
copper, having a very slight rise, so that) it 
is not seen from the ground. 
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Gourtpnaty Lirary. 


The committee a pointed to superintend 
the formation of a ifieniy for the use of the 
Corporation of London, met March 26) 
R. L. Jones, Esq. in the chair. The priri- 
— presents reported were, 2 complete set 
of the Journals and Reports of thé House 
of Commons, in 104 folio volumes, the gift 
of Alderman Wood ; and the immensely large 
Plan of London, by John Roque, in 1749, 
on canvass, with rollers, tinted, and having 
the addition of all the new-formed roads, 
bridges, &c., from the executors of the late 
Mr. Deputy Wadd. The various purchases 
included a great number of works‘on thé 
subject of London and its topography, many 
of them very curious and of great rarity. 
One important part of those purchases con- 
sisted of a collection of the newspapers pub- 
lished during the quarrel between Charles 
and his parliament. They connect the civil 
war period with the restoration, when the 
London Gazette commences. 


Mepico-Bortanicat Society or Lonpox, 


March 14. At a meeting holden this 
day, Sir James M‘Gregor, K.C.1.S. Presi- 
dent, in the chair; his Grace, the Duke of 
Somerset, President of the Royal Institu- 
tion, was admitted an Honorary Fellow; 
the Earl Stanhope, F.R.S.; Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, F.R.S.; Le Comte de la Garde, 
John Fleming, M.D., F.R.S. Dr. Roupell, 
Dr. Dunlap, &c. were admitted Fellows. 
Amongst the presents: were a numerous 
collection of Geographical Essays, presented 
by M. de Jomard, the Author; Dodonei 
Historia Plantarum, 1615, presented by 
Lord Stanhope; Plante Veronenses, pre- 
sented by Mr. Short; a specimen of the 
Cashew Apple, by Dr. Barclay, &c. Their 
Majesties the Emperors of Austria and 
Brazils having signified their desire to 
become Honorary Fellows, were respect 
ively elected as such. Dr. Barclay, Mr. 
Lynn, and Dr. Whiting, were elected Fel= 
lows. A communication from his Majesty 
the Kiog of Wurtemburg, addressed to Mr. 
Yosy, was read, assuring the Society that he 
had great pleasure in giving directions for 
the transmission of the medicinal plants in 
his kingdom for the Herbarium of the So- 
ciety. A letter was read from W. Harding 
Read, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul General at 
the Azores, accompanied hy a Catalogue of 
the plants indigenous to those Islands, with 
their localities and provincial names. Mr. 
Frost delivered some observations on Cin- 
chona (a splendid specimen of which was 
exhibited by Mr. Battley), on a resinous ex- 
tract of Cubebs, the essential oil of Capaba, 
an extract of senna, and of Cinchona. 

The President having announced that the 
Anniversary Dinner would be celebrated on 
Saturday, the 3d of May, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, the meeting adjourned over 
to the 11th of April. 
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Coitiecs oF Purysicians. 
Aprili4, The first of a series of evening 
meetings was held in the elegant room of 
the Physicians’ College. The object of 
these réumions is to afford, to men of science, 
for the purposes 


an opportunity of meeting 
iscussion of mat- 


of conversation, and the 


ters connected with their pursuits, By way 
of giving a began to t evenings and of 
affording a subject of conversation, Sir Hen. 


Halford read @ paper on the tic douloureur. 
In this essay he put forward a theory that 
the distressing malady which was the subject 
of it is produced either by a deposit of bone 
out of the natural course, or by an exfolia- 
tion of bone, the consequence of some dis- 
ease.or injury. He re uced a cranium, in 
the interior of which a most extraordinary 
deposition of bone had taken place, and the 
history of which strongly corroborated the 
theory for which he contended. ‘The rooms 
were very fully attended, both by the emi- 
nent professors of medical science in the 
metropolis, and persons of distinction in 
other professions. 


Turxisuy Liprariss. 


There are 35 public libraries at Constan- 
tinople, one at every imperial mosque. They 
are built with taste and elegance, and con- 
tain from 1000 to 5000 volumes, bound 
neatly in red, green, or black morocco. 
Excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays, these 
libraries remain open to the public at all 
times of the year. Each library is under 
the care of three or four librarians (Hafiz 
Kutub), who spend the day there, and re- 
ceive most politely whoever enters. Every 
‘body is permitted to use what book he 
pleases, to make extracts, or even copy the 
whole book, provided it be done in the li- 
brary; for the rules of these institutions do 
net allow books to be carried out of the 
building. At each of these libraries a very 
exact catalogue of the books is kept, con- 
taining the title and subject of every volume. 
The Sultan’s library contains about 15,000 
volumes. 


Britisu Portraits. 


A most extensive assemblage of Portraits 
of all the most illustrious personages of Bri- 
tish history is to be opened to public exhibi- 
tion on the Ist of May. The catalogue an- 
nounces it to contain the whole splendid 
series from which the engravings in Mr. 
Lodge’s admirable work are in a course of 
publication ; and collected, as they have been, 
from all the most distinguished picture gal- 
leries in the kingdom, the exhibition pro- 
mises to be a source of high intellectual 
gratification to the literary world. 


Rirte Gun. 


A rifle gun, on the percussion principle, 
and a new gonstruction, to fire by means of 
a spring instead of a Jock, has been lately 
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invented by Colonel Miller, of the artillery. 
Instead of having the stock imide of’ wood, 
the entire piece is fornted of iron, the’hinder’ 
part of the stock being perforated, in order 
to render it lighter in the hand. On the 
right hand side of the stock a strong spring 
is fixed, by means of a screw; the head of 
the spring striking against the nipple or head 
of the touch-hole, on which the detonating 
cap is fixed preparatory to firing, The 
spring is provided with a strong pin or pivot, 
which slides through the stock in the hori- 
zontal direction, when the piece is respect- 
ively cocked or discharged. The pivot con- 
tains a notch, which catches the trigger 
when the spring is set up for firing, and, by 
pulling the trigger in the usual way, the 
spring strikes the cap, and the piece is in- 
stantly discharged. The chief merit of this 
invention is its simplicity and less liability to 
get out of order; and we hear it may be 
made for half the price of the common fire- 
locks. Practice alone must, however, deter- 
mine the value of the invention, though we 
learn that some very satisfactory experiments 
were made with this rifle against the ordinary 
regulation rifle, some time back at Woolwich, 


Society or ANTIQUARIES, 


April17. A very full meeting was eccu- 
pied much beyond the usual hour in dis- 
cussing Mr. Nicolas’s motion, alluded to in 
our last, the terms of which were as follow: 
s¢ The Society having learnt from the Re- 
port of the Auditors that ‘a sum exceeding 
800/. has been expended on the publications 
of the Society, that three or five Fellows, 
not members of the present Council, be ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts, in order 
that the Society may learn whether the sta- 
tute which provides that no greater sum 
than 50/. shall be paid by the Council has 
been complied with ; and to report the same 
to the Society.” After Mr. Nicolas had 
introduced the subject in a potted and 
animated speech, discussing the various 
branches of the Society’s expenditure, he 
was met by the Treasurer, Mr. Amyot, with 
an explicit statement of the various items 
composing the charges in the Auditor's 
account : and it was also announced by that 
gentleman, that the first portion of the 
22d volume of Archzologia, and three ar- 
ticles of Vetusta Monumenta, including Mr. 
Capon’s plan of the Royal Palace of West- 
minster, would be ready for delivery to the 
Fellows on St. George’s day. This public 
statement of the information required made 
the proposed cominittee unnecessary, Mr. 
Nicolas declaring that the object of his 
motion had been fully attained. It appear- 
ing, however, that the statute for submitting 
to the approval of the Society at large the 
payment of sums exceeding 50/., had never 
since its enaction, seventy years ago, been 
one of general application or expediency, 
Mr. Sabine, one of the Auditors of the last 
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account, moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That, 
as it appeared probable that the statutes 
required revision, it be referred to the Coun- 


cil to do so.” This amendment meeting 
with no objection from Mr. Nicolas or his 
friends, was carried by a majority of 73 to 5. 

April 23. This day being that appointed 
for the election of the officers and council, 
the former were all r tively re-elected, 
and to the list of the council were added the 
names of the Hon. Hugh, Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle; Francis Douce, Esq.; John Gage, 
Esq. F.R.S.; Davies Gilbert, Esq. Pres. 
R.S.; Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S.; 
George Hibbert, Esq. F.R.S.; Francis Pal- 
grave, Esq.; Henry Petrie, Esq. ; Joseph 
Sabine, Esq. F.R,S.; and George John, 
Earl Spencer, K.G. LL.D. F.R.S.; in the 
room of. Messrs. Ayrton, de la Chaumette, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, the Bishop of London, Mr. Phillips, 
Captain Smyth, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Woods. The members retained on the 
council are, the Earl of Aberdeen, President ; 
Mr. Amyot, Treasurer; Mr. Caley; Mr. 
Carlisle and Mr. Ellis, Secretaries ; Messrs. 
Gurney, Hallam, Hamilton ; Mr. Markland, 
Director ; Dr. Meyrick, and the Right Hon. 
C. W. Williams Wynne. 

In opposition to the house-list another 
was printed on this occasion, in which the 
following were proposed as new members of 
the council: the Rev, James Dallaway, 


M.B.; Isaac D’ Israeli, Esq. ; Rich. Duppa, 
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Esq. LL.D.; John Gage, Esq.; Davies 
Gillert, Esq.; Joseph Gwilt, Esq.; Mi- 
chael Jones, Esq. ; Edmund Lodge, Esq. ; 
N. H. Nicolas, Esq, ; and Henry Petrie, 
Esq. (the three in italics being in both lists.) 
In the names of the old council omitted, 
the counter-list differed only in retaining 
those of Mr, Chantrey, Lord Hardwicke, 
and the Bishop of London, for Mr. Caley, 
Mr. Carlisle, and Dr. Meyrick. The house- 
list is stated to have been successful by 103 
votes to 22, Mr. Nicolas has since thought 
it necessary to retire from the Society. 


Roya Asiatic Socitry. 

April 19. A meeting was held at the 
Society’s house in Grafton-street, the Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, President, in the chair. 
A number of ‘presents, chiefly relating to 
Oriental art and learning, which had been 
made to the Society since its last meeting, 
by his Excellency Count Munster, Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, Colonels Briggs, Todd, 
Coombes, &c., were exhibited. Colonel 
Briggs presented models of a set of Indian 
agricultural implements, and detailed to the 
meeting their mode of mavagement. In his 
detail, the Colonel took occasion to observe 
that he had frequently seen the Indian 
plough drawn by from 15 to 20 oxen at 
once. Lieut.-Colonel Pollock, through his 
brother, the barrister, presented a book con- 
taining the despatches of a Burmese general, 
which excited considerable interest. 





SELECT 


ODE 
On the Anniversary of the Birth-day of the 
late Right Honourable Wituiam Pitt, 
May 28, 1827.* 
By Joun Taytor, Eso. 


FT has the patriot Muse oy he 
In homage to Pitt’s awful shade, 
His public worth to sing; 
That worth which propp’d his native state 
*Mid threat’ning ills of hostile fate, 
And Faction’s venom’d sting. 


Now to his private worth ‘she turns, 

And though shewith the subject burns, 
Such matchless worth to hail ; 

Conscious, alas! her feeble power 

To such a height must vainly tower, 
Where noblest minds would fail. 

No selfish impulse warp’d his mind, 

To serve the whole of human-kind 
Through life his ruling aim ; 





* This Ode, which forms the twentieth 
written by the author on the same occasion, 
was too late for insertion in his printed vo- 
lumes. , 


POETRY. 


For, offer'd by a gen’rous band, 
Wealth not beneath a Prince’s hand, 
That wealth he could disclaim. 


Mild was his temper, all attest, 

With warm accord, who knew him best; 
Renevolent, serene, 

Save only when at Britain’s call, 

A patriot fervour, void of gall, 
Arous’d his awful mien, 


When doom’d by Party to retire, 
Nobly aloof from vengeful ire, 
And splenetic disgust, 
Still anxious for his country’s weal, 
Her councils he sustain’d with zeal, 
To him a duteous trust. 


Then, too, his country to befriend, 
And Justice in her Courts defend, 
He thought the Law to grace, 
But then his Monarch, good and great, 
Who knew that he could aid the State, 
Rais’d him aloft in place. 


Here let me stop, illustrious Sage, 
And leave to History’s faithful page, 
To celebrate thy worth ; 
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While Britain, from her dauntless coast, And far off the quick-glankiog mill ; 
To latest times shall proudly boast, And to his team from yonder hill, 
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*Twas She that gave thee birth. The voice of the monotonous boy—~ 
Then raise we uow a Votive strain, They are & concert a8 of joy, 
Anticipating Heaven, 


To hail that honour’d birth again, 
Our grateful zeal to show— 
His virtues all the good admit, 
And while they fondly rev’rence Pitt, 
Deem Vice alone his foe. The plunging of the wanton colt, 
Which rapid as a thunderbolt 
— This moment rush’d by shag pursued, 
Lines written at P: e, in October 1826, And neighs and bounds, a colt of blood, 
at the bidding of a Lady, from actual and Say, smacks it not of Heaven ? 
accidental occurrences. Not that my heart is always light, 
HANKS to ny stars !—I steal delight My day without a cloud, tho’ bright, 
From every rural sound and sight— My viands without leaven,— 
A boy at sixty-seven ! Oft on my sylvan solitude 
O nota zephyr whispers here, Some intermeddler will intrude ; 
And scarce a stray leaf flutters sear But when the lingerer from my door 
From Autumn’s touch, and red or sallow, At length departs, I relish more 
In sunny lustre, but I hallow, My self-created Heaven. 
And hail on earth a Heaven. Ah ! say not so.—Shall mortal elf 


Pleas’d as I greet the wild stream dashing, Talk of a Heaven so form’d by self ? 


And down its rock new radiance flashing,— O, like a sinner shriven, 
O may I be forgiven, May I such weak presumption banish, 


If in that sycamore (whose sweep Ere yet the scenes of pleasure vanish 


Of summer-foliage dark and deep Nor in my day-dreams idly cherish 
Had sereen’d the foamy waterfall, Attachment to the things that perish, 
Its granite bordering fern, and ail) Nor deem the illusion—Heaven. 
[ half salute a Heaven! ‘¢ Jeshurun may wax fat and kick,” 
But from excess of luxury sick, 
‘*¢ The boy at sixty-seven” 
Will droop ere long—perhaps to-morrow, — 
And, agoniz’d by pain or sorrow, 
Tremble as conscious of offence, 
In so much transport ravish’d hence, 
And seek a better Heaven! 


See from that crag, which Ambrose Gray 
*Midst taunting lads with vain essay, 
But erst to climb hath striven, 





I own, if the rude swine that cranch 

Their mast beneath thy oaken branch, 
Have in their feeding thriven, 

I care not :—yet my frolic jay, 

An acorn that whisk’d clean away, 

And Jooks so sly, as if to tell, 

Not for their tusks it slipp’d its shell, 


Hath little marr’d my Heaven. nine noins 
Lo, where along the grassy turf, Roberent: hem, Chandh Versif 
Once smovuth, but now like ocean surf, PS plead eps his Peet ersifier 
From hoary moss uneven, B 
a BOUT your-feet, one way or other 
That tree yclept the hyacinth, * A Lord ! what is all this mighty pother ? 


Whose blossoms brush’d yon mould’ring Yeu, whe: yuur vame-cn-heldiy annen’d 
> 2 ? 


plinth, , Cry in a passion, ** It wo’n’t stand !’’ 
Scatters its full Py 1 nate so sleek, This tt run, forsovth, is ill able, 
As from their prickly prison they break, And feebly limps that sorry syllable. 
I recognise & Heaven. Thus as you hobble, once so stout, 
Shrill thro’ the coppice yester-morn, Your verse from you has caught the gout, 
I heard the joyous hunter’s horn ; 
And now asunder riven, —o@— 


The beech above my field of flax 
Bows to the sturdy woodman’s axe ; 
Its echoes speak the falling tree, 


Epigram on the monstrous Straw-hats enve- 
loping the Women, 1826. 


Where ravens’ nest no more shall be,— AYS Mun to Peter, ** You obsery’d last 
Such echoes are my Heaven. night, 
And hark!—the broad-wheel’d pond'rous You gaw & very curious sight— 


Under the pulpit a strange rout 


That ri tied hs ratiot1 Of women, erying out! 
De. tion en ts heraene: Sure, amidst such a flock of ladies, 


~ . 
Prd Fens ppenens aeiven The accoucheur’s a thriving trade is-!”’ 
7 «¢ Perhaps you take it for a bounce,” 
* Our late King used to call the chesnut Quoth Peter. ‘‘Certes,”’ all at once, 
‘« the hyacinth tree,” from its blossom re-- Muz said, ‘and ’tis a faet, I saw 
sembling the hyacinth. A crowd of women in the straw /” 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
HS 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 17. 

Mr. Secretary Peel moved that the Com- 
mittee on the eh Commutation Bill- 
should be instructed to limit the duration of 
agreements under it to twenty-one years. 
He conceived that it would be a great injus- 
tice to fix permanently the revenue of the 
clergy.—Mr. Bennet said, the principle 
sought to be introduced would be destruc- 
tive to the Bill. It was that false principle 
hy which the Irish Tithe Act was con- 
structed.—The Attorney-General opposed 
the Bill, as tending to effect the perpetual 
alienation of the income of the Church for 
a monied payment.—Mr. Greene expressed 
his fear that Mr. Secretary ‘Peel might be 
hiassed by the opinions of his constituents, 
although no persons were so ignorant of the 
parochial tithe system as the University of 
Oxford.—Sir John Newport did not think 
the measure would be found so applicable in 
England as it had been in Ireland.—Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel replied, when the House di- 
vided—For the amendment 81; against it 
29; majority 52. 

—@-— 
House of Loros, March 18. 

Lord King presented a petition from a 
clergyman officiating in the colonies of 
South America, which charged the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel with mis- 
application of the funds entrusted to their 
charge. The Noble Lord contended, more- 
over, that those funds were originally des- 
tined for Protestant Dissenters as well as to 
the Established Church, and ought not to 
be monopolised by the latter.— The Bishop 
of London replied to the observations of 
Lord King, and defended the Society ; as did 
Earl Bathurst and Lord Calthorpe.—The 
petition was ordered to be referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the 
second reading of his two Bills for amend- 
ing and altering certain parts of the Caimi- 
wa. Cope, and for amending the Law of 
Evidence. They were read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell moved the order of the 
day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Bill for the repeal of the 
Test anp Corporation Acts.—Mr. S. 
Bourne moved the insertion in the Bill of a 
declaration, that the party taking office 
would not use it to the injury of the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, or 
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of Scotland.—Lord J. Russell contended for 
a total repeal of the obnoxious acts, as he 
formerly had done. He, however, was 
willing to submit to the House.—Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel, in a speech of considerable 
length, pressed the necessity of such con- 
cessions on the part of the advocates of the 
Bill as should facilitate its progress else- 
where. He strongly advocated an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to insert in the Bill 
a Declaration similar in purport to the de- 
claration in Mr. Grattan’s Emancipation Bill 
in 1813.—Mr. Ferguson thought the de- 
claration quite unnecessary—Mr. Wynn 
thought the declaration a healing measure, 
though he did not expect any proposal of 
the kind when he voted for the Bill.—Lord 
Althorp, Sir M. W. Ridley, and Mr. Har- 
vey spoke in favour of the Bill, without ob- 
jecting to the proposal of Mr. Peel, in so 
much as it would lead to unanimity.—Mr. 
W. Smith had no objection to the declara- 
tion.— After a few words from Lord J. Rus- 
sell, Mr. Peel’s motion was agreed to, the 
Bill was committed, and the clauses agreed to, 


—o— 


House or Lorps, March 21. 


Lord King moved for the appointment of 
a select Committee to enquire into the ex- 
penditure of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel.—Earl Bathurst said, he 
did not think there had been a lavish expen- 
diture of the public mouey by this Society. 
His Lordship vindicated the conduct of the 
Society.—Lord Goderich and the Bishop of 
London opposed the motion, which was ne- 


gatived. 
~~-¢—_. 
House or Commons, March 24. 


On the House going into a Committee of 
Supply, Sir R. Wilson put some questions 
to Mr. Peel, with a view to ascertain the 
intention of Ministers respecting Greece. — 
Mr. Peel answered that there was no “inten- 
tion on the part of his Majesty to withdraw 
from the treaty of the 6th of July, and that 
no information of any declaration of war or 
act of hostility by Russia had reached this 
country; that orders had been given, be- 
fore the battle of Navarin and since, to 
blockade all ports of the Morea that were 
occupied by the Turks, and that before even 
the existence of the Protocol, which Jed to 
the treaty of the 6th of July, intimation had 
been given to Ibrahim Pacha, that any at- 
tempt to carry away any part of the Greek 
population, to make slaves of them, would 
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be resisted to the utmost by the English 
government. 

On the motion cf Lord J. Russell, for an 
instruction to the Committee to insert a 
clause transferring the franchise of Penryn 
to Manchester, the House divided, when 
there appeared—for it 213; against it 34 ; 
majority 179. 





March 25. On the third reading of the 
Annuities Bitt, Lord Althorp said that 
Mr. Finlayson had been hardly used in the 
previous decision of the Bill. His Lord- 
ship explained the principles on which that 

entleman had arrived at the conclusion 
that the country by those annuities would 
lose about 95,000/. a year.—Mr. H. Gurney 
said, like all calculations, Mr. Finlayson’s 
assumed occurrences which were never to 
occur.—Mr. Peel said no one could partici- 
pate in the benefit of the Act under 35; 
there was therefore no great chance of sur- 
vivorships 60 years hence——Lord Althorp 
said, that many who purchased in 1819 
were yet under 59.—Sir J. Newport, to 
show how guarded Government ought to be 
in granting annuities, instanced the Irish 
Tontine of 1773, 1775, 1777. Of the three 
classes which had benefit of survivorship, 
not one was yet extinct.—Mr. Monck said 
that nothing could be more ridiculous, ab- 
surd, or ruinous, than paying off a debt at 
80 or 90 per cent. which had been con- 
tracted at 62.—After a few observations 
from Mr. V. Fitzgerald, the Bill was read 
the third time and passed. 


—o— 
House or Lorps, March 28. 

Lord Lansdowne’s two Bills on the Cri- 
mina Cope were read in committee, clause 
by clause.—The Earl of Roseberry objected 
to the clause which gave up the bodies of 
criminals for dissection, as narrowing the 
supply of bodies, by connecting the idea of 
infamy with the practice. His amendment 
to this clause, after a few words from Lord 
Tenterden, was agreed to.—The Law of 
Evidence Bill was read section by section, 
and, with some verbal amendments, agreed to. 





March 29. The Duke of /¥ellington 
moved for a return of the Corn Averages of 
last year, and brought forward his proposed 
changes in the Corn Laws. His Grace 
stated that he would lay before their Lord- 
ships the comparative scale of duties to be 

roposed by his Majesty’s Government. 

hat scale had been drawn up with reference 
both to the Imperial and to the Winchester 
measures, and it had also been placed in 
comparison with that of the Bill passed 
through the other House of Parliament 
during the last session. The present scale 
would be found somewhat different from the 
past, the duties proposed by which were 
somewhat less in proportion to the respec- 
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tive prices. He was now to state that dif- 
ference, according to the. Winchester mea- 
sure, between the present scale and that of 
the Bill of 1827. When corn was at 56s, 
the difference was 1s.; when it was 57s. the 
scale was the same; when 58s. the difference 
was 2s,; when 59s. it was 3s.; when 60s. it 
was 4s.; when 61s. it was 5s.; when 62s. it 
was 6s.; when 68s. it was 7s.; when 64s. it 
was 8s.; when 65s. it was 8s.; when 66s. it 
was also 8s.; when 67s, it was 7s.; when 
68s. it was Gs. aud so on. Such was the 
difference between the two scales—the one 
now to be proposed by Government, and the 
one proposed by the Government of last 
year. The Noble Duke then laid upon the 
table the comparative scale of duties pro- 
sana and of those of the Bill of 1827, in 

mperial and Winchester measures. With 
respect to oats and barley, it was proposed 
that they should remain in the state in 
which they were placed by the law last 
passed. ‘The resolutions were then laid on 
the table. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the motion of Mr. C. Grant, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee to 
take into consideration the subject of the 
Corn Laws. The Hon. Member said that 
he proposed at once to repeal those two 
acts of 1815 and 1816 which support the 
system of prohibition. Those laws were 
calculated to cherish much error and mis- 
chievous misapprehension on the subject, 
and have contributed to the creation of se- 
parate interests. It was his intention to 
move, that the scale of last year’s duties 
should continue in the same course until 
the price should have advanced to 68s. and 
then the duty should be diminished by 2s. 
for every increase of 1s. in price, until it 
reached about 69s.; and then (and until the 
price should reach 71s, per quarter) to di- 
minish the duty by 3s. per quarter. These 
were the two scales; at the price of 57s. per 
quarter they agreed; but as they proceeded 
by different scales of reduction of duty, ac- 
cording as the price advanced, a considerable 
difference occurred, and in this way : 


+... 4 

At from 58s, to 59s. (the Imp. Q.) 28 8 
59s. to 60s. ae ae 27 «68 
G0s.teo Gis. .« »« « * 26 8 
Gis, Ge 62s. « «, + 1% 25 «68 
G@s.to GBs... 2 » « 24 «8 
Gés. te Gas., ..\¢. 2-8 23. 8 
G4s.to 65s. . 2. 2 «© 22 8 
GSs.to GGs. . . «we 21 8 
GGe. ta G78a.. «a 0 20 8 
G78.,t0 GBs. .« «1% * 18 8 
68s. to 69s. . . « « 16 8 
G9s. to 70s. . « « « 13 8 
4 | 10 8 
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After some observations from Mr. Whit- 
more, Mr. Bennet, Sir T, Lethbridge, Mr. 
Peel, and Sir F. Burdett, the resolutions 
were put and carried. 


— 
Houss or Lorps, April 1. 

Lord Holland moved the first reading of 
the Corporation anp Test Acts Repeal 
Bill, remarking, that on the first reading of 
a bill it was not necessary to enter into a 
discussion of its merits; and the Noble 
Lord. begged to suggest the expediency of 
not having the Bill read a second time till 
after the Easter recess. A great number of 
petitions, praying for the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, were presented by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne and other noble 
Lords. 





April 3. Both Houses adjourned for the 
Easter recess. 
—@— 
House oF Lorps, April 17. 
A great number of petitions were pre- 


‘sented, praying for the repeal of the Test 


anp Corporation Acts; and on the mo- 
tion of Lord Holland that the Bill be read a 
second time, a long debate ensued. Lord 
Eldon was the only one who spoke against 
the measure. He said he hoped to God 
that those who now advocated the repeal 
might find no reason, at some future day, to 
yegret their success.—The Duke of /Velling- 
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ton considered the Declaration proposed by 
his Right Hon. friend (Mr. Peel) would 
ensure a security fully equivalent to that 
which the present laws enforced.—The Bi- 
shop of Lincoln expressed his opinion that 
the present laws, as acts of exclusion, could 
no longer be maintained; and that the 
Church of England wanted no such defence 
as the existing laws gave her.—The Bishop 
of Durham was satisfied that no honest man 
could take the Declaration in any other 
sense than in that of a promise to support 
the Established Church; which Declaration, 
by setting forth the inviolability of the 
Church, did more good to the Establish- 
ment than any other enactment.—Lord 
Goderich said, if the measure passed into @ 
law, the Church of England would present 
one of the most magnificent spectacles that 
could be imagined to the admiring eyes of 
men; and he would add, long might it flou- 
rish, dispensing blessings amongst those 
who believed in its doctrines, admired its 
ministry, and prayed heartily and foreibly 
for its permanence.—The Bishop of Chester, 
while he defended the principle on which the 
existing laws were founded, expressed his 
cordial concurrence in the Bill before the 
House.—The Archbishop of York spoke in 
support of the motion, and intimated that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury concurred 
with him in opinion respecting the proposed 
measure. The Bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed. 


~ + —_ 


FOREIG 
FRANCE, 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
of the 14th April, the Keeper of the Seals 
presented a new project of law to regulate 
the periodical press, founded on the most 
liberal principle. By the law, as it now 
stands, no public journal can be established 
witliout the authorization of the Govern- 
ment: this regulation is abolished; by the 
new law, ‘Every Frenchman, entitled to 
the enjoyment of civil rights, may, without 
any authorization whatever, publish a news- 
paper or periodical work,” on giving security 
as to his means before publication, The 
security thus required, and which is tanta- 
mount to that given in England for the 
payment of stamps, amounts to 10,000 
franes fora daily paper in the metropolis, 
5000 francs for a weekly, and 2,500 fora 
monthly one. 

The electors of Paris have begun to hold 
meetings under the name of Clubs, for the 
purpose of discussing the merits of the 
candidates, and ascertaining, by mutual 
enquiries and explanations, their political 
opinions. At one of these meetings there 
was an assemblage of upwards of 1000 per- 
sons. According to the existing laws such 


N NEWS. 
assemblies are illegal. ‘The Moniteur, in 
animadverting upon them, points out their 
illegality, and enjoims that they be discon- 
tinued. 

The French Government is imitating 
England in the publication of quarterly 
statements of the revenue. They have 
published the first quarter’s statement for 
the present year, which presents an excess 
of above twelve millions of francs beyond 
the corresponding quarter 1827, or about 
485,0001. sterling. The estimate of the 
budget calculated on the revenue of 1825, 
did not carry the excess higher than eight 
millions. 

PORTUGAL. 

As we stated in our last Number, the 
arrival of the Infant Don Miguel has un- 
chained al! the disorders and ali the passions, 
pent up in this unfortunate kingdom, and 
exasperated the national spirit. The Eng- 
lish are overwhelmed with outrages in sedi- 
tious pamphlets; English families who had 
established their residenve in the capital, 
rich merchants of the same nation, have 
signified to their Ambassador, Sir F. Lamb, 
their just fears respecting the spirit of re- 
volt and of civil war, which has been silently 
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fermented. When Sir F. Lamb remonstrated 
with Miguel on the extravagance of his 
conduct and its pernicious tendency, he 
affected total ignorance of what was going 
on. His mother has a printing-press, from 
which she printed off a vast number of Pro- 
clamations of an inflammatory nature, which 
were ready for distribution the moment an 
opportunity offered. Miguel denied any 
knowledge of these proceedings, but when 
our Ambassador pulled one out of his 
pocket, and asked Miguel if he could read 
that? his confusion was unspeakable. Sir 
F. Lamb then informed Miguel that he 
could no longer believe any thing he said, 
and took his departure. He then invited 
all the Ambassadors to a conference, and 
explained his proceedings, of which they all 
approved, with the exception of the French 
and Spanish Ambassadors, who left the 
conference. 

All the British forces have now left Por- 
tugal; but Sir Frederick Lamb, our Am- 
bassador, deeming it advisable to keep a 
squadron in the Tagus, for the purpose of 
ensuring full protection to English property, 
. ViceeAdmiral Lord Amelius Beauclerk re- 
mains with the Spartiate, 76 guns, Capt. 
Warren; Pyramus, 42 guns, Capt. Sarto- 
rius; Challenger, 28 guns, Capt. Fitz- 
Clarence; and the Lyra and Falcon brigs ; 
and as a security to the squadron, his Lord- 
ship retains possession of Fort St. Julien. 

Five students of the University of Coim- 
bra have been sent to prison, charged with 
having formed a part of a band of assassins 
who attacked a deputation from the Univer- 
sity, on their way to Lisbon, whither they 
were proceeding to congratulate Don Mi- 
guel on his arrival. The deputation, con- 
sisting of the superior members of the Uni- 
versity, were proceeding in four carriages, 
when they were stopped by a numerous band 
of men in disguise (supposed to be students), 
who deliberately shot one Professor, stabbed 
another who died on the spot, and had given 
several stabs to the Dean and Canon of 
Coimbra, when fortunately a General officer 
and some horse soldiers, who saw the trans- 
action at a distance, galiopped up, and 
saved the lives of the remainder of the de- 
putation. Five of the assassins were imme- 
diately taken, and others were expected to 
be apprehended. 


RUSSIA. 


Lotelligence from St. Petersburgh states, 
that a treaty of peace was signed with Persia 
on the 22d of Feb. It appears that the 
contest has termiuated greatly to the advan- 
tage of Russia, as by it she not only gains a 
considerable addition of territory, but of 
territory calculated to bring with it many 
substantial advantages. Two provinces, the 
Khanats of Erivan and Nakhetchevan, in- 
cluding some valuable salt inines, are added 
to the Russian empire, and are to forma 
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new province, to be called ‘¢ The Province 
of Armenia.” In.addition to this valuable 
accession of territory, the Emperor Nicholas 
has also received a considerable sum in 
specie for defraying the expences of the con- 
test. Persia has suffered severely in the 
short contest in which she was engaged, 

Immense’ preparations, for the expected 
contest with Turkey are making in every 
quarter of the empire, which indicate the 
determination of the Emperor Nicholas to 
be prepared for every alternative. He is 
stated to have 700,000 men under arms. 
According to an article from Warsaw, con- 
taining an account of the Russian forces, 
the army of Georgia now consists of 75,000 ; 
the troops of military colonies of nearly the 
same number, but of these only 30,000 are 
effective ; the garrisons in different quarters 
of Europe are estimated at 75,000; the first 
army, as it is called, cantoned in Courland 
and Livonia, amounts to about 95,000; the 
army of the west, on the banks of the 
Pruth and the Dnieper, to 160,000; the 
army of the centre, 250,000. According 
to this statement the whole force of the 
Russian empire is 700,000 men, of whom 
300,000 are ready for action. In 1812, it 
is said, the army amounted to only 411,000 
men, 


TURKEY. 

Preparations for war still continue: the 
military preparations are prosecuted with 
great diligence, and many thousand hands 
are employed day and night in the arsenal 
in the equipment of the men of war destined 
for the Hellespont. The Captain Pacha 
will go in a few days to the Dardanelles, 
whither many troops have already been sent, 
who are trained partly for the land and 
partly for the sea service, under the diree- 
tion of American and French officers. The 
Government directs its chief attention to the 
defence of the Dardenelles, and spares no- 
thing to make this naturally strong point 
impregnable. Several attempts which three 
American engincers had made to close the 
Dardauelles by chains had indeed failed, 
but it is intended to place, at a spot where 
the channel makes a bend, a kind of floating 
battery, to be fastened to four ships lying 
at anchor. The castles are also strengthened 
by new outworks on the land side, and the 
cuasts provided with new batteries, to make 
a landing impossible. Tahir Pacha is to 
have the chief command in the Dardanelles, 
and that part of the Turkish fleet which 
escaped from the battle of Navarin, and has 
hitherto cruised off Mitylene, has already 
arrived in the Dardanelles. Great arma- 
ments are also making on the land side; 
the Seraskier Hussein Pacha is to go in the 
course of the month to Adrianople, to take 
the chief command of the regular troops and 
the militia assembled there. All the arti- 
sans that are wanted in an army are pressed, 
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and the schismatic Armenians employed 
chiefly as bakers, smiths, &c. A hatti- 
scheriff of 23d of February, summons the 
whole population of Constantinople and the 
environs to arm against the Infidels, so as 
to be ready to combat at the first signal. A 
cousiderable corps of troops is also assemb- 
ling near Erzerom, to oppose any attempt 
that might be made by the Russian army in 
Persia against the Asiatic provinces. 

The persecution of the Armenians is the 
order of the day, and the united Armenian 
clergy have already left the city. Most of 
them have embarked in the most distressed 
circumstances for Venice; many of them 
who wished to emigrate to Russia, and were 
not allowed to go by sea, were obliged to 
take the way of Bucharest. ‘Though the 
execution of these deplorable measures is 
enforced with great rigour, and Pera and 
Galata seem to be almost depopulated, the 
Porte still affirms that it is merely as a pre- 
cautionary measure, reducing the Christian 
population of the capital within certain 
limits, that it has issued the firman to the 
Armenian Patriarch, which most strictly 
enjoins all Catholic Armenians to leave their 
present residence without delay. This fir- 
man declares that all Rayas are forbidden to 
dwell in the capital, without an express per- 
mission from the Sultan; and that if they 
have been allowed to increase in Pera, Ga- 
lata, and Scutari, the increase has exceeded 
all due limits, and such an abuse can no 
longer be tolerated without endangering the 
public tranquillity. 

It appears that a great part of the popu- 
lation is dissatisfied with the measures of 
the Sultan. The violation of the annual 
usages, and the introduction of Christian 
fashions and reforms, have alienated from 
him the hearts of all the faitlful adherents 
of Islamism. These ascribe every misfor- 
tune that befals the empire to the religious 
reforms. 


ASIA. 


The military operations in Western Tar- 
tary, or Turkistan, commonly called Little 
Bucharia, are discontinued, and the imperial 
army recalled. During the summer cam- 
paign of this year the Mohammed rebels 
were driven back from Akra to beyond 
Cashgur and the Chinese frontier on the 
north-west in that neighbourhood. The 
towns of Yarcand, Koten, &c., which, the 
preceding year, had fallen into the hands of 
the rebels, were re-taken by his Majesty’s 
forces; but the chief rebel, a Mohammedan 
pretender to the throne of Little Bucharia, 
was not taken. It is, indeed, reported 
among the natives, that he was returned to 
the charge with a reinforcement of troops 
furnished by the Russian Governors on a 
frontiers. The natives complain of increas- 
ing poverty among the mass of the people, 


and consequently the increase of banditti, 
some of whom, even in the northern parts 
of Canton, betake themselves in thousands 
to the hills and vallies defended by their 
passes, where they set the government at 


defiance. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


New discoveries are continually taking 
place. Mr. Cunningham, the Colonial Col- 
lector for the royal gardens at Kew, re- 
turned to Sydney on the 4th of September, 
after an absence of. nearly six months ona 
professional tour to the northward. Mr. 
Cunningham, at starting, made as direct a 
course as possible to Liverpool Plains, which 
he found quite parched for want of rain, 
none having fallen for fifteen months. After 
keeping many days in a northerly course, 
through a barren country, to lat. 29 deg., 
the scarcity of grass for his horses induced 
him to alter his course more easterly ; and 
between long. 151 and 152 deg., and in the 
parallel of Mount Warning, the party passed 
through a succession of fine open forests 
and rich flats, the principal of which, eigh- 
teen miles long, and about three broad, con- 
taining 28,000 acres without a tree, he 
named Darling Plains, after General Dar- 
ling. Peel Plains and Canning Plains are 
of greater extent, and partially wooded. A 
grander country can hardly be conceived than 
what presents itself to the westward, in 28 
and 29 deg. Extensive downs afforded the 
finest pasturage for sheep, and rich flats, 
with numerous rivulets, offer every induce- 
ment for a speedy settlement. Mr. Cun- 
ningham ascertained that the downs are as 
much as 15C0 to 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea, Mr. C. having explored the 
country to latitude 28 deg. 6 min., longi- 
tude 152 deg. E., the horses having suffered 
so much from the dryness of the season, it 
was judged prudent to return, otherwise he 
would have proceeded further in a north- 
west direction. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Quebec papers represent the public mind 
in Canada as in a very unsettled state. An 
address to his Majesty has been moved in 
the Assembly, praying that Montreal may 
be included in Upper Canada, or that an 
union of the two Provinces may take place, 
or that all the British North American Co- 
lonies may be united under a Vice-regal 
Government. The object in including Mon- 
treal is to gain a port, at which all imported 
goods, destined for Upper Canada, might 
be entered, and the duties collected pro- 
spectively. 

A new town, called Columbus, has been 
laid out and commenced at the falls of the 
Chattahochee, in Alabama. The town is 
laid off in oblong squares of four acres ; 
each divided into eight square lots of half 
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anacre. Its length; parallel with the river, 
is one mile and a quarter and 366 yards, and 
its breadth half a mile and 34 yards. The 
two streets nearest. the river are 165 in 
width, and the remainder running in the 
same direction 132 feet—those running to 


April, 


and from "the? river are 99 feetiin width, 
Suitable squares have been reserved for a 
eourt-house and churches, &e. The plain 
on which the town is laid out is most fertile, 
and is about four miles in length and one in 
width, on an average. 


ae 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

A curious phenomenon has lately asto- 
nished, and not a little alarmed, the villagers 
of Norton, in Durham. In a field in the 
immediate vicinity of that place, an aperture 
in the ground has been discovered, from 
which a hissing noise issues, louder, as we 
are informed, than can be imitated by the 
human voice. It has been examined with 
some attention by several gentlemen, who 
have had the earth removed, by digging to a 
considerable depth around the hole, with a 
view to ascertain the cause, but without 
effect. Some of the less enlightened believe 
the whispers which proceed from the aper- 
ture to be hints of an approaching earth- 
quake, while others fancy they can hear, 
through the fissure, the sound of hammer- 
ing in the lower regions, and therefore 
imagine his Infernal Majesty is preparing 
his armour for a terrestrial campaign. Cer- 
tain it is that the noise is daily and hourly 
heard, though the cause has not yet been 
discovered. We suppose (says the Dur- 
ham Advertiser) it to be occasioned by a 
rush of some description of gas, with which 
the earth, in that particular situation, had 
heen overcharged; and, if so, its escape is 
more likely to prevent, than portend, an 
earthquake. 

As some workmen were removing the 
ruins of an ancient edifice in a field adjoin- 
ing Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, they dug 
‘up a root of the extraordinary size of three 
feet in length, and ten pounds in weight, 
and of a shape ‘ to wake the gloomy form 
of superstition,” as it proves to be the plant 
*¢ whose root shows half a man.” It was 
taken to Mr, Phillips, who pronounced it to 
be the Arcopa Mandragora, or Mandrake, 
so celebrated of old ; and he accounts for its 
having remained for so long a time undisco- 
vered, partly by the unfrequented situation 
and state of the ruins, but more particularly 
by its low growth. As it is not a plant of 
this country, and as there has been no garden 
or house in the field for many ages, it is 
presumed to have been lingering on the spot 
for several centuries, probably since the de- 
molition of monastic buildings by Henry 
the Eighth, at which time it was held in 
high estimation by credulous persons. It is 
generally believed to be the Dudaim of the 
ancient. Hebrews, and the plant-which was 
so coveted by Rachel.—Mr. Phillips wished 


to have preserved this singular root, by re- 
interriug it in the new plantations he is 
forming at Kemp Town, had the parties 
been willing to dispose of it on reasonable 
terms. 

During a late tremendous storm of tiun- 
der and lightning, smoke was seen to issue 
from the spire of Edlesborough Church, in 
Buckinghamshire, about four miles from 
Dunstable, and in a few minutes it was as- 
certained that the electric fluid had set fire 
to the steeple (which was of wood covered 
with lead), and thence descended to the in- 
terior of the tower and belfry. ‘The molten 
lead poured down in torrents, and all the 
bells, except one, fell, red hot, with a tre- 
mendous crash. The body of the church 
was saved, and the flames were extinguished 
without doing further damage. 

As some men were lately employed in 
sinking a cellar on Mr. Huxley’s premises, 
the south side of Eign-street, Hereford, 
about nine feet from the surface of the 
earth they found a tesselated pavement. The 
square bricks of which it was composed are 
many of them ornamented with different de- 
vices, many of them have green and black 
vitrified surfaces, and a portion have the 
arms of our early Saxon kings, and other 
arms of ancient families, on them, nearly as 
fresh as when from the kiln. Amongst 
others are the arms of Eghert and Ethel- 
Lert, a crosse formé Or; of Edward the 
Elder, a crosse formé between 4 martlets 
Or. The pavement, it has been ascer- 
tained, extends full forty-five feet in length 
from south to rorth, but the breadth cannot 
be estimated. It appears to run to the 
westward from the spot where the earth has 
been dug; and down to the tessere it is all 
what is termed ** made ground.” The pave- 
ment must doubtless have belonged to a 
building of some importance, though no 
record exists that can lead to a correct con 
clusion on the subject. 

In the stone qnarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Thame are often discovered some 
curious specimens of organic remains, A 
short time since, three of the vertebral 
bones and part of the blade bone of some 
prodigious animal were found imbedded in 
a stratum of lime-stone. The bones are of 
immense size; the largest of the vertebral 
ones measures 28 inches in circumference. 
These curiosities are now in the possession 


of a gentleman of Wallingford, and will be 
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submitted to the inspection of that learned 
geologist, Professor Buckland, 

" As some workmen were lately clearing 
away the foundation of an old malt-kiln at 
the west corner of the Kiln Garth (prepara- 
tory to the erection of a new building), on 
the premises of Mr. E, Saundars, at Grims- 
by, they found two human skeletons in good 
preservation. It appears, from the Anti- 
quarian Researches of the Rev. George Oli- 
ver, that on or near that spot there formerly 
stood a convent of Franciscan or Gray Friars, 
which was built and endowed at the begin- 
ning of the reign of King Edward II., about 
the year 1303, and is said to have been a 
royal foundation. ‘This will account for the 
diseovery of skeletons in such a place, a cir- 
cumstance which would otherwise have ap- 
peared very mysterious. 


——— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
-Mr. Secretary Peel has completed one of 
of the two commissions of Legal Inquiry, 
which, in pursuance of the address of the 
House of Commons, it is the intention of 
the Crown to appoint. The first of these 
commissiuns will be instructed to inquire 
into the practice and pleading of the supe- 
rior courts of common law; to trace a suit 
from its commencement to its close; and to 
consider the best mode of abridging pro- 
eeedings, abolishing unnecessary forms, and, 
in short, of saving time and expence to the 
suitor, and facilitating the general dispatch 
of business in the courts of law. The five 
gentlemen whom Mr. Peel has prevailed 
upon to act as commissioners, are—Ser- 

geant Bosanquet, Sergeant Stephen, E. H. 

Alderson, esy., T. Patteson, esq., T. Parke, 

esq. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue 
of Great Britain in the years ended on the 
5th of April, 1827, and the 5th of April, 
1828. 

Years ended April 5. 


1897. 1828, 
Customs .......£. 15,864,598 16,569,029 
Excise .....00e0000017,;339,580 17,224,318 
Stamps ....-...0+0. 6,238,074 6,479,880 
Post Office ........ 1,466,000 1,389,000 
Taxes ...cccceseesee 4,714,842 4,785,683 
Miscellaneous .... 558,030 734,906 





£.46,181,124 47,182,816 





Increase ....0sees-ese0eL> 1,001,692 

It appears that in the Excise during the 
last quarter there has been an increase of 
254,754l, over the corresponding quarter of 
3827; in the Customs, of 177,191; in 
Stamps, 104,7401.; in the Post-Office, 
40001; and in Taxes, 17,410/.; whilst the 
only deficiency is under the head ‘* Miscel- 
laneous,” which shews a decrease of 19,9541. 
The venerable building, called Carlisle 





House School, in Lambeth, is nearly demo- 
lished. It is removing, to make way for the 
intended improvements upon the church 
property near the Archbishop’s Palace. A 
street will run from the Palace New Road, 
over the site of Carlisle House to Hereules* 
buildings. 

At the conclusion of the Coroner’s In- 
quest, which had been sitting for nearly six 
weeks on the bodies of the individuals de- 
stroyed by the falling of the Brunswick 
Theatre, noticed in p. 264, the verdict of 
the Jury was, ‘* that the said lamentable ac- 
cident was caused by the hanging of heavy 
weights improperly to the roof—that the 
weights, so improperly hung, were so placed 
by the orders of the proprietors—that many 
warnings were given to the proprietors— 
that sufficient indications of failures appear- 
ed of which Mr. Carruthers was cognizant, 
which ought to have been sufficient to induce 
& prudent man to have closed the theatre 
until the danger apparent from such indica- 
tions had been provided against. The Jury 
returned as a deodand the substances which 
moved to, and caused the death of, the 
aforesaid persons.” 

A new Report has been made by Mr. Ja- 
cob to a Committe of the Privy Council, on 
the subject of the Agriculture and Corn Trade 
of the Continent. His inquiries tend to 
show, that countries which grow corn 
cheap cannot export it on such low terms 
as may have been supposed. The bad state 
of the roads in some of the states which he 
visited, made it impossible for the farmer to 
remove more than half an English load of 
grain, by the same means which would here 
suffice to carry a whole one; and the slow 
rate of travelling, and the consequent ex- 
pence for horse food, necessarily add consi- 
derably to the price of the commodity be- 
fore it can be put on ship-board. In 1825, 
he states that there was a general helief that 
over-production was universal, and this, too, 
at a time when almost all the places he tra- 
versed had but little stock on hand. 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Kino’s Tueatre. 


April 15. Rossini’s opera, The Barber of 
Seville, was performed at this theatre, when 
the celebrated singer, Mademoiselle Sontag, 
appeared for the first time before a London 
audience. The house was completely filled. 
Her singing of the airs is of the highest 
order. Her voice is a first-rate soprano. 
Her style of singing is, owing to the extra- 
ordinary facility with which her voice is 
naturally gifted, more florid than that of any 
other singer in Europe; and her musical 
taste is highly cultivated. 


Daury Lane. 
April 7. The Easter piece was a ene- 
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act melo-drama, by Mr. Barrymore, called 
The Dumb Savoyard and his Monkey. The 
latter character was a very clever imitation 
of Mazurier, by Master Wieland; but the 
piece, on the whole, was of a very inferior 
character. 





Covent Garpen. a 
April7. An Easter melo-drama, by Mr. 


Theatrical Register.—Gazelte Promotions. 


(April, 


Pocock, entitled Tuckitomba, or the Oli Sor- 
ceress, was produced. Jt was founded on an 
incident, as the bills stated, which happened 
in the island of Jamaica, in the year 1765. 
The scenery was very splendid; but the 
piece was quite unworthy the expeuce be- 
stowed upon it; it has, in fact, been played 
to empty houses, and only maintained a run 
for a very few nights. 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Jan.17. Wm. Jane Stott Wilson, to 
take the name of Stott, in lieu of that of 
Wilson, and the arms of Stott, as grandson 
and sole heir expectant of Thos. Stott of 
Quebec, esq. Paymaster of the 4th R. Ve- 
teran Batt. 

Feb. 14. Anne, widow of the Rev. Chas. 
Justinian Raynsford, of Powick, co. Wore. 
to take the name and arms of Sheldon, in 
compliance with the will of her maternal 
uncle, Thos. Sheldon, esq. 

Feb. 23. Sam. Lesingham, of Upton- 
upon-Severn, esq. and Lucy his wife (sister 
to Mr. Raynsford above-named) also to take 
the name of Sheldon. 

March 19. The Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G. to wear the Imperial Russian Order of 
St. Andrew. 

March 20. 58th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, to be Col.—Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Chas. Colville, to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mauritius ——Gen. 
Sir Herbert Taylor, to be Surveyor-Gen. of 
the Ordnance of Great Britain and Ireland. 

March 25. The Hon. F. R. Forbes, to 
be Secretary to the Embassy at Vienna.— 
J. H. Mandeville, esq. to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at Lisbon. 

March 27. Lieut.-Col. John Macra, 
K.C.H. knighted.—9th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Ronald Ferguson, K.C.B. to be Col. 

April. Garrisons—Major-Gen. Sir Co- 
lin Campbell, K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor 
of Portsmouth. 

April 2. The Right Hon, James Ochon- 
car Lord Forbes, to be High Commiss. to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

April7. 1st Dragoons, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Hans Allen, to be Paymaster.—3d Foot, 
Major Roderick James Maclean, to be Major. 
—8sth Foot, Lieut.-Col. Hon. Geo. Cathcart, 
57th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—57th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. James Allan, to be Lieut.-Col.— 
69th Foot, Major Henry Gillman, 3d Foot, to 
be Major.—73d Foot, Capt. John Y. Lloyd, 
to be Major.—s4th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Chas. 
Archibald Macalester, to be Lieut.-Col. 

April 14. Staff Lieut.-Col. Lord Chas. 
Fitzroy, to be Inspecting Field-officer of 
Militia in the Ionian Islands. 


The Earl of Morton is elected a Repre- 


sentative Peer of Scotland, vice the Earl of 
Kellie, deceased. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir C. Paget, to be 
Commander on the coast of Ireland, vice 
Rear-Adm. Plampin.—Comm. Sir R. Grant, 
to be Capt. of the Tyne; Lieut. P. Gost- 
ling, Commander of the Hussar. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Anglesey (County).— Henry Paget, esq. 
commonly called the Earl of Uxbridge. 
Dumfries (County).—Vice-Admiral Sir W. 

Johnstone Hope. 

Old Sarum.— The Right Hon. Stratford 
Canning, of Albemarle-street, vice Josias 
Du Pre Alexander, esq. who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Sudlury.—John Norman Macleod, esq. vice 
John Wilks, esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Radnor (County).—The Right Hon. Thos. 
Frankland Lewis, vice Walter Wilkins, 
esq. deceased. 





Ecc.esiAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Bayly, to be Dean of Lismore, 





Rev. 
Ireland. 

Rev. W. Canning, Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. C. Wodsworth, Preb. in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Rev. G. A. Montgomery, Preb. in Salisbury 
Cathedral, 

Rev. G, W. Atkinson, Barham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Barker, Great Abington V. Camb. 

Rev. W. Bond, South Petherton V. So- 
merset. 

Rev. W. Brotherhood, Rothwell V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. H. Brougham, Tullow R. co. Carlow. 

Rev. Mr. Butler, Thwing R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Dene, Bittador R. Devon, 

Rev. C. Dowdeswell, Becley V. Worcestersh. 

Rev. J. Drummond, to the Church and 
Parish of Forgandeny, Argyllshire. 

Rev. Alex. Ferguson, to the Church of To- 
bermory, Perth. 

Rev. H. Fowle, Durrington P. C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. R. Glass, to the Church at Inch, 
co. Moray. 

Rev. C. J. Gooch, South Cove R. Suffolk. 

Rev, T. Herring, Great Broxted R. Essex. 

Rev. F. P. Hodges, Tarrant Rawstoa R, 
Dorset. ; 
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Rey. S. H. Langston, Aston Sandford R. 


Bucks. 

Rev. A.. Mac Gillivray, to the Charch at 
Strathey, co, Sutherland. 

Rev. N..M‘Lean, ‘to the Church of Ardal, 
Argyllshire. 

Rev, T, Marriott, Stowell R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Mortlock, Farthingston R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Dr. G. S. Penfold, new Marylebone 
District of Trinity R. 

Rev. J. Rudge, Hawkchureh R. Dorset. 

Rev. F. Severne, Abberley R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. H. J. Shackleton, Plumstead V. Kent. 

Rev. R. Shaw, united livings of Dunmore, 
Mocuilee, and Kilmodum, Dublin. 

Rev. D. Stewart, to the Church of Kinloch- 
speldie, Argylishire, 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, Treborough R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Walpole, Christchurch R. London. 

Rev. C. Webber, Amport V. Hants, 


Rev. R, Williamson, to the Church of 
Croich, co. Ross. 





Civit PrereRMENTs, 

Rev. T. V. Bayne, Head Master of ,War- 
rington School, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Head Master of Bury Free 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. O. Hill, Head Master of Monmouth 
Grammar School. 

Rev. E. G. Monk, Master of Newport Gram- 
mar School, Essex. 

Rev. S. Wasse, Master of Sherburn Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. H. Worsley, Principal of the new Col- 
lege School near Exeter. 

Rev. J. S. Henslow to be Professor of Bo- 
tany at Cambridge, and the Rev. Wm. 
Whewell, Fellow of Trinity College, to 
be Professor of Mineralogy, vice Henslow. 


—_@— 
BIRTHS. 


March 20. At Berlin, her Royal High- 
ness the consort of Prince Charles of Prus- 
sia, @ son. At Little Burstead Rectory, 
Essex, the wife of Capt. H. Fothergill, 
a son.__—21. At Kempston, near Bedford, 
the wife of the Rev. J. F. Dawson, a dau. 
23. At Belgrave, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Rd. Stephens, a son——~ 
In Berkeley-sq. the Countess of Jersey, a 
dau. 26. At Aberdour Manse, Fife, the 
wife of Dr. Bryce, a son and dau. 27.In 
Southampton, Henrietta Catherine, wife of 
Chamberlayne Acherley, esq. a dau.u——30. 
At Cecil-lodge, Cheshunt, Herts, the wife 
of Col. Osborne, a dau. 

Lately. At Naples, the wife of John 
Mitchell, esq. late M.P. for Hull, a dau. 














April 6. At Ewhurst-park, Hants, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir D. Hill, a dau, 
7. At Clapham-rise, the wife of Mr. Ald. 
Farebrother, a dau. 10. In George-st. 
Hanover-sq. the wife of Geo. Bankes, esq. 
M.P. a son, In Upper Wimpole-st. the 
wife of G. Arbuthnot, esq. a dau. At 
Weymouth, the wife of Col. Mansel, C.B. 
a son.———12. At Brighton, the wife of W. 
Ryves, esq. of Ryves Castle, a son and heir. 
13. In Berkeley-sq. Mrs. Henry Ba- 
ring, @ son, 15. Lady Lyndhurst, a dau. 
——18. In Wimpole-st. the wife of Edw, 
J. Rudge, esq. a son, At the Rectory- 
house, Woodstock, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Mavor, a son. 20, In Montagu-place, 
Russell-sq. the wife of J.H.Turner, esq. ason, 


























-- &— 
MARRIAGES. 


March 15. At Bedford, Lieut. Geo. Wm. 
Malin, 13th Light Inf. to Louisa, dau. of 
S. Sharman, esq. of Bedford. 20. At St. 
Marylebone, Win. Malton, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-place, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Kidd, esq. At 
Dartford, the Rev. Robert Cobb, Rector of 
Burmarsh, in Kent, to Harriet, only dau. of 
R. Cooke, esq. of Dartford. 21. Capt. 
Litchfield, R.A. to Sarah Eliz. eldest dau. 
of the late Jobn Buckley, esq. of Ashford 
Hall, co. Salop. 24. At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. John Harwoud, esq. of the 
Madras Army, third son of the Rev. Dr, 
Harwood, of Lichfield, to Olivia Halliday, 
second dau. of J. Crooke, esq. and grand- 
dau. of John Crosse Crooke, esq. of Kemp- 

Gent. Mae. April, 1828. 














shot Park, Hants, and of New Norfolk-st, 
Park-lane. 25. At St. Pancras New 
Church, Capt. Campbell, Madras Cavalry, 
eldest son of Robt. Campbell, esq. Director, 
E.1.C. to Grace Eliz. second dau. of T. Bain- 
bridge, vsq. of Queen-sy. and of Croydon, 
27. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Chas, 
Bowyer, esq. of the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Office, to Eliz. second dau. of Thos. Clarke, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place——-At St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-st. the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Clowes, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, Vicar of St. Stephen’s. 
At Edinburgh, Robt. Marsham, esq. War- 
den of Merton College, Oxford, eldest son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Marsham, to Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther, widow of the late 
Sir John Carmichael Anstruther. At St, 























Mary’s, the Rev. Edw. Bather, Archd. of 
Salop and Vicar of Meole Brace, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. 
Archd. of Derby, and Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School—-28. At Bromley, 
Kent, R.S. Battiscombe, esq. to E. R. Alicia, 
only dau. of the late Percivall Potts, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 29. At Ed- 
monton, Capt. Tim. Curtis, R.N. to Re- 
becca Mary, dau. of Sir Wm. Curtis, bart. of 
Culland-grove, Southgate. At Brighton, 
Edw. Rich. Northey, esq. of Woodcote, 
near Epsom, to Charlotte Isabella, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, M.P. 
At Melksham, Col. C. S. Fagan, C. B. 
of the Bengal Army, to Eliz. Jane, third 
dau. of Geo. Moule, esq. of Melksham. 
At Warblington, Sir Geo. Garrett, of Gat- 
combe-house, near Portsmouth, to Mrs, 
Pearce, widow of I’. Pearce, esq. E.LC, 
At Bath, Capt. Jackson, to Fanny, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Muttlebury, C. B. At 
Edinburgh, James Anstruther, esq. younger 
son of Col. Anstruther, to Marian, only 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir John An- 
struther, bart. of Elie-house, Fife. At 
Goodnestone, Kent, the Rev. Western 
Plumptre, Rector of Eastwood, Notts, to 
Eleanor, dau. of Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, 
bart. of Goodnestone Park. 

Lately. At Bristol, Robt. Bruce, esq. son 
of Gen. Bruce, Frenchay, to Martha Hay- 
field, of Downend. ‘Thos, Eyre Poole, 
esq. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Poole, 
E.1.C. to Caroline, only dau. of the late 
Chas. Stephens, Esq. of Devonshire. 

April7. At All-Souls, Langham-place, 
Lieut.-Col. Marlay, C. B. only son of Mr. 
and Lady Cath. Marlay, grandson of the 
late Earl of Lanesborough, and nephew of 
the Earl of Belvidere, to Miss Tisdall, only 
dau. of the Countess of Charleville and the 
late James ‘Tisdall, esq. At the British 
Consul’s Chapel, Bourdeaux, Alex. Lane 
Oswald, esq. to Alicia, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Fivey, esq. of Loch Brickland, co. 
Down. At Knaresboro’", Wm. Wainman, 
esq. of Wood Hayes, Cheshire, to Jane, 
dau. of Thos. Atkinson, esq. of Upper Mon- 
tague-street. Charles Shore, esq. 2d son 
of T. Shore, esq. of Nottington, Dorset, to 
Seley, 3d dau. of J. Blandy, esq. of Lirkin- 
holt, Hants. 8. At Badminton, G'ou- 
cestershire, the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, 
Thos. H. Kingscote, esq. of Kingscote, to 
Lady Isabella Somerset, sixth dau. of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Lieut. Chas. Robert 
Malden, R.N. to Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. H. Cole, Rector of West Clanden, 
Surrey. At St. Lawrence’s, Isle of Tha- 
net, coe. Geo. Sayer, R.N. to Roberta, 
dau. of the late Robert Curling, esq. of 
Sandwich. 9. At West Ham, the Rev. 
James Weston Harding, Vicar of Sulgrave 
and Bodington, Northamptonshire, to Ann, 
dau. of Sawyer Spence, esy. of Upton, Essex. 


Lieut.-Col. Taylor, 9th Inf, to Sophia, 
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second dau. of J. Barton, esq. of Swinton. 





R.N. eldest son of Comm. Chas. Inglis, R.N. 
to Joanna Harriet, second dau. of the late 
John Chas, Lucena, esq. Consul-gen. from 
Portugal. At Gedling, co. Nottingham, 
Lieut.-Col. H. Huthwaite, Bengal Army, to 
Miss Ann Eliz. Beaumont, niece of the Rev. 
T. Beaumont, of Bridgeford-hill. The 
Rev. B. D. Hawkins, to Sarah, only dau. of 
Robert Hopkins, esq. of Tidmarsh, near 
Reading. At Bartlow, Lieut.-Col. Fran- 
cis Le Blanc, to Eliz. Harriet, second dau. 
of the late Thos. Porter, esq. of Rockbeare 
House, Devon. G. Stone, esq. of Taun- 
ton, to Julia Lucy, dau. of the late Capt. 
Smith, 98th Foot, and grand-dau. of Lieut.- 
Smith, R.A, 12. AtSt.James’s, the Hon. 
Major Massy, brother of Lord Massy, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late Edw. Home- 
wood, esq. of Maidstone, Justice of the 
Peace for the county. At St. Pancras, 
Robert Steuart Ruddach, esq. late Capt. 19th 
Lancers, to Jemima Hannah, dau. of the 
late Chas, Godfrey Hoffman, esq. At 
Mynpourie, Frances Jane Maria, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. S. P. Bishop, E.I.C. to Dr. 
Alex. Chalmers, M.D. At St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, Col. Brown, of Amwell Bury, 
Herts, to Mrs. Beville, of King-st. Port- 
mau-sq. At Linton, Kent, Chas. Wyke- 
ham Martin, esq. eldest son of Fiennes W. 
Martin, esq. of Leeds Castle, Kent, to Lady 
Jemima Isabella Mann, only dau. of the 
Earl of Cornwallis. Geo. Mar, esq. of 
Bedford-place, to Martha, widow of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Johnston, 14. At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Joseph, only 
son of Edw. Vere, esq. of Croydon, to Ellen 
Sarah, second dau. of James Hansard, esq. 
of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq. 15. 
At St. George’s, J. W. Patten, esq. of Bank 
Hall, Lancashire, to Anna Maria, dau. of 
the late Col. Patten Bold, of Bold. At 
Southwick, the Rev. S. Butler, to Mary 
Ann, third dau. of Thos. Thistlethwayte, 
esq. of Southwick Park. At Clutton, So- 
merset, the Rev. S. Weston, of White’s- 
hill, Gloucestershire, to Mary, second dau. 
of T. Broadribb, esq. At Compton Dan- 
do, Mr. W. Smith, of Publow, to Miss 
Pointing. At Bristol, the Rev. J. S. 
Ridout, Rector of Langton Long, Bland- 
ford, to Jane, second dau. of the late James 
Foster Knight, esq. of Anderston. 17. At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. W. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants, to Grace 
Agnes, dau. of John Adair Hawkins, esq. of 
Great Marlborough-st. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. W. Wayte, esq. of the High- 
lands, near Calne, Wilts, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Finniss, esq. of the Mauritius. 
19. At Allesley, W. Robertson, esq. 



























































eldest son of Col. Robertson Macdonald, of 
Kinlochmoidart, Inverness, to Sarah Adams, 
eldest dau, of James Beck, esq. of Allesley~ 
park, Warwick. 


10, At St. Pancras, Lieut. Chas. Inglis, , 
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Eart oF HappincTon. 


March 17. At Tynninghame, in East 
Lothian, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
Charles Hamilton, eighth Earl of Had- 
dington and Lord Binning aud Byres. 

His Lordship was born July 5, 1752, 
the eldest and only surviving son of 
Thomas the fifth Earl, by bis first wife 
Mary daughter of Rowland Holt, of Red- 
grave in Suffolk, esq. and widow of Mr. 
Lloyd.* In 1778 we find him Captain 
of the grenadier company of the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s fencible regiment. On 
the 30th of April 1779, he married Lady 
Sophia Hope, third daughter of John se- 
cond Earl of Hopetoun, and aunt to the 
present Earl. He succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s titles, May 19, 1794. In 1804 he 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Haddington, and he retained 
that office until 1823, when the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale was appointed on his 
resignation. In 1807 he was elected a 
Representative Peer of North Britain ; 
but be ‘only sat for one Parliament, to 
the dissolution in 1812. 

His Lordship was not a political eha- 
racter; although his son Lord Binning 
(lately raised to the British peerage by 
the title of Lord Melros, and now Earl 
of Haddington,) has for many years 
borne an active part in politics. The 
Earl was greatly addicted to agriculture, 
and much improved and embellished his 
patrimonial possessions. On his estate 
at Tynninghame, be planted upwards of 
1000 acres of timber, which flourishes 
almost to the sea-beach. 

By Lady Haddingten, who died in 
1813, his Lordship had no other child 
but his successor before mentioned ; and 
who, by Lady Maria Parker, whom he 
married in 1802, has no family. 





Major-Gen. Lorp F. BENTINCK. 

Lately. At Rome, aged 46, Major- 
General the Right Honourable Lord 
Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, C. B. 
Colonel of the 58th regiment; brother 
to the Duke of Portland. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 2, 1781, 
the fourth and youngest son of William 
Henry, the third and late Duke, and 





* The Earl had a half-sister by his 
mother’s first marriage, who was mar- 
ried firstly to John Earl of Rothes, and 
afterwards to Bennet Langton, esq. the 
well-known friend of Dr. Johnson. 


K. G. by Lady Dorothy Cavendish, only 
daughter of William fourth Duke of De- 
vonshire, K.G, He entered the army in 
1797 as an Ensign in the 32d regiment 
of foot, from which he was appointed to 
a Lieutenancy in the 24th dragoons. 
He served in Ireland during the year 
1798; and in 1799 with the combined 
Russian and Austrian army in Italy. 
He afterwards became a volunteer in a 
regiment of Austrian light dragoons ; 
was at the battle of Novi, the siege of 
Alexandria, &c., and in 1800 at the bat- 
tle of Marengo, and blockade of Genoa. 
In 1801 his Lordship returned home, 
and was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland. He received a troop in the 
Queen’s light dragoons, Oct. 19, 1799 ; 
was subsequently placed on half-pay ; 
and from thence exchanged to full pay 
in the 52d foot. He was next appoint- 
ed to a Majority in the 45th; and the 
2ist of April, 1804, Lieut.-Culonel in 
the latter corps. He exchanged to a 
company in the first foot guards, Jan. 
31, 1805. In July 1806, he embarked 
for Sicily, and returned home in January 
1808; in September following he went 
to Spain, and returned in 1809 ; in July 
1809, he went with the expedition to 
Walcheren, and came home in Septem- 
ber following. We received the brevet 
of Colonel on the King’s birth-day in 
1813; he succeeded to the Lieut.-Co- 
loneley of the Ist foot guards, July 25, 
1814; attained the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, Aug. 12, 1819; and he was appoint- 
ed to the Coloneley of the 58th only a 
few months before his death. 

Lord Frederick was for some years a 
member of the House of Commons. He 
was returned for Weobley at the Ge- 
neral Elections in 1812, 1818, and 1820; 
and in 1824 for Queenborough. 

Lord Frederick married, Sept. 16, 
1820, Lady Mary Lowther, third daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Lonsdale, K.G. and by 
her Ladyship has left a son, born July 


9, 1821, and named George-Augustus, 
Hon. Wo. Freep. WyNpHAM. 
eb. .. At East Lodge, Brighton, 
aged 64, the Hon. William lrederick 


Wyndham, youngest brother to the Earl 
of Egremont. 

He was born April 6, 1763, the fourth 
son and youngest child of Charles the 
Jate and second Earl of Egremont, by 
the Hon. Almeria Carpenter, only daugh- 
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ter of George second Lord Carpenter, 
and sister to George Earl of Tyrconnel. 
His father being then Secretary of State, 
and his mother Lady of the Queen’s 
Bedchamber, both their Majesties were 
sponsors at his baptism. He was for 
some years Minister at Florence. On 
the 2Ist of July 1784, he married Miss 
Frances Harford, natural daughter of 
Frederick Calvert, Lord Baltimore; and 
by that lady bad issue, 1. George-Fran- 
cis, now a Captain R.N. and who in the 
event of his uncle’s having no children, 
will succeed to the Earldom; he mar- 
ried in 1820 Jane, third daughter of the 
Rev. William Roberts, Vice-provost of 
Eton; 2. Frances, married in 1809 to 
William Miller of Ozleworth Park in 
Gloucestershire, esq. ; 3. Laura, married 
in 1812 to the Rev. Charles Boultbee; 
4. Julia, died in 1811; 5. William, born 
at Florence in 1794, and died an infant, 
Mr. Wyndham married secondly, Julia 
de Smorzewska, Countess of Spyterki. 
Baron DE HocHePieED. 

March 25. Aged 67, Lieut.-General 
George Baron de Hochepied, late Colo- 
nel of the 103d regiment, formerly M.P. 
for Stockbridge, and stepfather to Earl 
Grosvenor. 

This officer, whose style was General 
Porter, until he obtained in 1819 the 
Royal licence to assume the title of Ba- 
ron de Hochepied (granted to bis ma- 
ternal great-grandfather in 1704, by the 
Emperor Leopold I.) was son of Sir 
James Porter, F.R.S. Ambassador to the 
Qctoman Porte, and author of several 
works on the East. He entered the 
British service as Cornet in the 4th dra- 
goons, March 11,1777. He exchanged 
to the first troop of horse-guards, May 
30, 1780, in the following August ob- 
tained a Lieutenancy in the same regi- 
ment, and in June 1783 a company in 
the then 89tb. In 1784 he was reduced 
to the half-pay of the latter regiment. 
In 1794 he received the brevet of Major, 
and in August that year he was appvint- 
ed Colonel of the late 117th regiment, 
which he had raised jointly with Gene- 
ral St. John. He was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, Jan. 1, 1800, and in 
1803 was appointed Brigadier-General 
on the Portsmouth district, upon which 
staff he remained until he received the 
brevet of Lieut.-General on the King’s 
birth-day in 1813; he attained that of 
Lieut.-General, April 25, 1808. He was 
appointed Colonel of the 2d garrison 
battalion, Jan. 2, 1813, and Colonel of 
the late 103d foot, Jan. 12, 1814. He 
also for some time commanded the 
Stockbridge volunteers. . 

Col. Porter first sat in Parliament for 


Osiruary.—Baron de Hochepied. 


(April, 
Stockbridge in 1793, having been suc- 
cessful in petitioning to the House 
against the members who had heen re- 
turned, sixty-three of the voters being 
reported guilty of bribery. He was re- 
elected without opposition at the seven 
following General Electivuns in 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, and 18920. 
He retired soon after the latter date. In 
September 1202 he married the dowager 
Countess Grosvenor, who died scarcely 
two months before bim in the present 
year. (See our number for February, 
p- 188.) 


Apm. Str R, J. Srracnan, Bart. 


Feb. 3. In Bryanstone-square, after 
a short but severe illness, aged 67, Sir 
Richard John Strachan, sixth Baronet of 
Thornton, co. Kincardine, Admiral of 
the Blue, and G.C.B. 

Sir Richard was born in Devonshire, 
Oct. 7, 1760, the eldest son of Patrick 
Strachan, esq. Lieut. R.N. by a daughter 
of Capt. Pitman of the same service. He 
succeeded to the Barunetcy on the death 
of Sir John Strachan, a Post-Captain, 
R.N. Dec. 28, 1777. 

Like his immediate connections Sir 
Richard entered early into the naval 
service. His first promotion was into 
the Actzon, one of the old 44s upon 
two decks; and he then became third ~ 
Lieutenant of the Hero 74, one of the 
Comn.. Johnstone’s squadron in the af- 
fair at Porto Praya. He was afterwards 
first Lieutenant of the Magnanime 64; 
and of the Superb 74, the flag-ship of 
Sir Ed. Hughes, by whom he was made 
a commander in the Lizard cutter, at 
Bombay, in 1782; and further pro- 
moted to the Naiade frigate, captured 
from the French. His Post commission 
bears date April 246, 1783. 

After the termination ‘of the Ameri- 
can war, Sir Richard obtained the com- 
mand of the Vestal, of 28 guns, and. was 
ordered to convey the Hon. Charles Aja 
Cathcart, younger brother to the present 
Earl, on an embassy to China. The 
Ambassador was in a bad state of health 
when he embarked at Portsmouth, and 
continued to grow worse daily until the 
ship’s arrival in the Straits of Banca, 
when he died. Sir Richard afterwards 
carried General Meadows to his govern- 
ment at Bombay; and during his conti- 
nuance in the East Indies, distinguished 
himself on several occasions in support- 
ing the British commercial rights, which 
would otherwise have been injured by 
interlopers under neutral cvlours, coun- 
tenanced by some French frigates, as 
well as by the Governors. of the Garri- 
sons belonging to that station. In Nov. 
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1791, whilst cruizing off the Malabar 
coast, in the Pheenix frigate, he feil in 
with la Resolu, of 46 guns, convoying 
two country vessels, supposed to be laden 
with stores for Tippoo Saib, with whom 
we were then at war. Sir Richard 
Strachan determined to search these 
vessels, but the French Captain thought 
proper to object; and an action com- 
menced, which was maintained with 
great obstinacy on both sides, until the 
Phoenix had 6, and la Resolu 25 killed, 
besides many wounded on both sides, 
The Frenchman now struck his colours, 
and Sir Richard performed his first in- 
tentions of examining the vessels, which 
however did not justify any further de- 
tention. The Commander of la Resolu 
then insisted on his ship being consider- 
eda prize, which Sir Richard, with great 
propriety, refused; but he towed her 
into Tellicherry Roads, from whence she 
was afterwards sent to the French set- 
tlement at Mahé. 

Sir Richard Strachan returned to Eng- 
land soon after this event ; and, on the 
commencement of the war with the 
French republic, was appointed to la 
Concorde, of 42 guns and 257 men, when 
he juined a squadron of frigates on the 
coast of France, under the orders of Sir 
J. B. Warren. At day-break on St. 
George’s day 1794, this squadron, con- 
sisting of the Flora, Arethusa, Concorde, 
Melampus, and Nymphe, being to the 
westward of Guernsey, discovered four 
French ships standing out to sea, one of 
which was la Resolu, Sir R. Strachan’s 
former antagonist. Comm. Warren, fear- 
ing that the enemy might escare into 
port, made the signal to engage as they 
came up, and by this means cut them 
off from their own shore. The battle 
was maintained on both sides with great 
resolution for three hours, when la Po- 
mone and la Babet struck to the Flora 
and Arethusa. La Concorde continued 
to pursue the others, and at length got 
near enough to receive and return their 
fire. 
tentions to endeavour to disable the 
sternmost of the enemy's ships, leaving 
her to be picked up by the Melampus 
and Nymphe, which were also in pursuit, 
and to push on for the beadmost ; but 
this ship bore down, and closed to sup- 
port her consort, at the same time rak- 
ing la Concorde with great effect. Sir 
Richard Strachan continued to engage 
them both with much gallantry; but 
finding that the day was far advanced, 
and little prospect of being assisted by 
the other British frigates, which rather 
dropped astern, and his main topmast 
being so badly wounded that he expected 
it would fall over tlie side, by which az- 


Osirvary.—Adm. Sir R, J. Slrachan. 
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cident the enemy might have escaped, 
he came to the resolution to secure that 
ship which was the nearest to him, and, 
by a skilful manceuvre, having changed 
sides in the smoke, he prevented the 
other either from annoying him or giv- 
ing assistance to his friend. They con- 
tinued in close action from twelve till a 
quarter before two, when the French- 
man ceased firing, and hailed that he 
had surrendered. The prize proved to 
be l’Engageante, of 38 guns and 300 
men, between 30 and 40 of whom were 
killed, and 12 wounded. The other fri- 
gate, la Resolu, after firing a few shot, 
made sail and got off. In the evening, 
the masts of l’Engageante fell over- 
board, and it was with some difficulty, 
and great exertions, that those of la Con- 
corde were prevented from sharing the 
same fate. 

Soon after this event, Sir Richard 
Strachan obtained the command of the 
Melampus, of 42 guns, and his enterpris- 
ing character being duly appreciated, he 
was selected for a separate command on 
the coast of France, where fe was aided 
by the gallantry and skill of Sir W. 
Sidney Smith. On the 9th of May, 1795, 
being at anchor in Gourville Bay, Jersey, 
he discovered thirteen sail of the enemy’s 
vessels running along shore. The Bri- 
tish squadron immediately weighed, and 
chased them under a small battery, 
which was soon silenced, and twelve of 
the vessels, abandoned by their crews, 
taken possessiun of, The other escaped 
round Cape Cartaret. They consisted of 
ten transports, laden with naval stores, 
escorted by an armed brig and lugger. 
On the 3d July following, the Melampus, 
in company with the Hebe, also cap- 
tured, off St. Maloes, six out of thirteen 
French vessels laden with military stores, 
convoyed by a ship of twenty-six guns, 
two brigs, and a lugger; one of the 
brigs, la Vesuve, of four twenty-four 
pounders and sixty men, was also taken. 

In 1796, when Sir W. Sidney Smith 
was taken prisoner in a vessel captured 
by the boate of the Diamond, Sir Richard 
Strachan succeeded him in the command 
of that fine frigate, and continuing in 
her till February, 1799, made several 
captures. He was then appointed to 
the Captain, of 74 guns, in which ship 
he assisted at the capture of a French 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and 
served during the expeditions against 
Quiberon and Ferrol, in the summer and 
autumn of 1800, He was afterwards 
employed in the command of a small 
squadron, cruizing off the western coast 
of France, where he distinguished bim- 
self by his assiduity and perseverance, 
in: annoying the enemy’s trade, cutting 
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off the supplies intended for the Brest 
fleet, and keeping their small armed 
vessels in check. 

During the temporary suspension of 
hostilities that followed the treaty of 
Amiens, the subject of this memoir com- 
manded the Donegal, of 80 guns; and 
on the renewal of the war, be was em- 
ployed off Cadiz, watching the motions 
of the French ships in that port. On 
the 25thof November, 1804, he captured 
the Amphitrite, a Spanish frigate, of 44 
guns, bound from Cadiz to Teneriffe. 
‘Having overtaken that vessel, after a 
chace of some hours, Sir Richard ac- 
quainted the Spaniard that, in com- 
pliance with his Admiral’s orders, he 
must conduct his vessel.back to Cadiz, 
and that he allowed him three minutes 
to comply without force. After double 
that time had elapsed, an engagement 
ensued, which lasted about eight mi- 
nutes, when the Amphitrite struck ber 
colours. During this short action, the 
Spanish commander was killed by a mus- 
ket-ball, a signal punishment for his ob- 
stinate contumacy. The Donegal, about 
the same time, captured another Spanish 
ship, with a cargo worth about 200,000/. 
In March following, Sir Richard’s affairs 
requiring him in England, he exchanged 
into the Renown, which had been or- 
dered home. 

In the spring of 1804, the deceased 
was nominated a Colonel of Marines. 
About July, 1805, he was appointed to 
the Cesar, of 80 guns, and entrusted 
with the command of a detached squa- 
dron. On the evening of the 2d of No- 
vember, being off Ferrol, be fell in with 
four French line-of-battle ships that had 
escaped from the battle of Traialgar, 
but it was not before day-light on the 
4th that the advanced frigates of Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan’s squadron could arrive 
witbin gun-shot. A little before noon, 
the Freneb, finding an action unavoid- 
able, began to take in their small sails 
and form in a line on the starboard tack. 
At noon the battle began, and continued 
till half-past three, when the enemy’s 
ships being no longer manageable, struck 
their colours, thus completing the de- 
struction of that fleet, in engaging with 
which Nelson lost bis valuable life. They 

roved tu be the Formidable, of 80 guns, 
Learlig the flag of Rear-Adm. Dumanoir 
le. Pelley, the Duguay Trouin, Mont 
Blanc, and Scipion, of 74 guns each. The 
British squadron consisted, besides the 
Cesar, of the Hero, Namur, and Coura- 
geux, 74s, and the Santa Margaritta, 
Phenix, Revolutionnaire, and Zolus fri- 
‘gates, the whole of whom came into ac- 
tion. The loss sustained by the enemy 
was immense; the Mont Blane alone 
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had 159 killed and wounded, the Scipion 
111, M. Dumanoir le Pelley was wound- 
ed, and Capt. Trufflet,.of the Duguay- 
Trouin, slain. The English had only 24 
killed and 111 wounded. Five days after 
this action, Sir R, Strachan was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral; and on 
the 29th of January, 1806, was made a 
Knight of the Bath. He also received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

Soon after, he was detached with his 
flag on board the Cesar, to the coast of 
America, in pursuit of a French squa- 
dron, commanded by Adm. Villaumer, 
one of whose ships, of 74 guns, founder- 
ed in a hurricane, and another of the 
same furce was driven on shore and de- 
stroyed by the British. 

After his return, Sir Richard was em- 
ployed in the blockade of Rochefort until 
the summer of 1809, when he assumed 
the command of the naval part of the 
expedition destined for the oecupation 
of Flushing, and the destruction of the 
French ships of war, arsenals, &c. in the 
Scheldt. This armament consisted of 
thirty-seven sail of the line, two ships of 
50 guns, three of 44, twenty-four fri- 
gates, thirty-one sloops, and five bombs, 
besides gun-boats and other small craft, 
together with 40,000 troops, under the 
orders of the Earl of Chatham. The un- 
fortunate issue of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion is well known. 

On the 3d of July, 1810, Sir Richard 
Strachan was presented, by the Corpora- 
tion of London, with a sword and the 
freedom of the city, which was voted to 
him for bis achievement off Ferrol in 
1805. He was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral on the 3lst of the same 
nmionth, and became a full Admiral July 
19, 1821. He was also allowed a pension 
of 10002. for his services. 

Sir Richard Strachan married, in 1812, 
Miss Louisa Dillon, by whom he has left 
some children, 





GENERAL FANSHAWE, 

Feb. 22. At Warsaw, aged 72, Gen. 
Fanshawe. He was by birth an English- 
man, and had attained the rank of Co- 
lonel in the British army before entering 
the service of Russia, under the reign of 
the Empress Catherine II., in the year 
1785. He was promoted to the rauk of 
Lieutenant-General by Paul, in 1800, 
and was appointed in the same year Ge- 
neral-in-chief and Governuor-general of 
Kieff. By the Emperor Alexander he 
was removed to the Government of the 
Crimea, and obtained from both Empe- 
rors several decorations. In 1812 he 
served as volunteer under the Duke of 
Wurtemburg at the blockade of Dantsic, 
and at the termination of the campaign 
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he returned to St. Petersburgh, where 
he was named a Senator, and received an 
arende in consideration of his long ser- 
vices. His declining health obliged him 
to solicit from the. Emperor Alexander 
the permission of visiting some foreign 
watering-places; but every attempt of 
art to prolong life proved vain, and after 
a painful and protracted illness, he ex- 
pired at Warsaw, leaving behind him five 
sons, three of whom are in the Russian, 
and two in the British service. 

Ligut.-Gen. Sir ALAN CAMERON. 

March 9. At Fulbam, at a very ad- 
vanced age, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alan Came- 
ron, K.C. B. Colonel of the 79th or Ca- 
meron Highlanders. 

By birth a Highlander, in heart and 
soul a true one, in form and frame the 
bold and manly mountaineer, he early 
acquired considerable influence in his 
native glens. Ardent and persevering 
in whatever be undertook, when the 
American war began he devoted bimself 
enthusiastically in his country’s cause. 
Unfortunately, however, when on detach- 
ed service, he was taken prisoner of war, 
and immured, vindictively, for nearly 
two years, in the common gaol of Phila- 
delphia, under the plea that he had been 
engaged in exciting the native tribes in 
favour of Great Britain. In attempting 
to escape from a confinement so much 
at variance with the usages of war, Sir 
Alan bad both his ancles broken and 
shattered, and he never perfectly reco- 
vered from the painful effects of those 
injuries. 

Sir Alan was subsequently placed upon 
half-pay as a provincial officer, but, 
aroused by the alarms and dangers of 
1793, be, principally by his personal influ- 
ence over the minds of the Highlanders, 
in little more than three months, pa- 
triotically raised the 79th, or Cameron 
Highlanders. | In accomplishing this, no 
burthen was thrown upon the public. 
Sir Alan Cameron defrayed the whole 
expence out of bis own private funds, no 
bounty-money whatever having been 
drawn from government; his officers, 
also, were taken from the half-pay lists 
hor was any promotion upon that occa- 
sion allowed. In August that year, Sir 
Alan was appointed Major-Commandant 
of this his clan regiment; and in Ja- 
nuary, 1794, Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the same. At the head of 
his regiment, during the latter year, he 
joined the army in the Netherlands, 
under the late Duke of York. 

In 1795 Sir Alan proceeded to the 
West Indies, then powerfully menaced. 
Very severe losses were there sustained 
by his regiment, and the brave soldier 


had the mortification of seeing the rem- 
nant of his corps draughted chiefly into 
the 42d regiment. Sir Alan, therefore, 
returned home. So sensible, however, 
was his late Royal Highness of the value 
of his services, that he was immediately 
commissioned to raise the Cameron 
Highlanders anew, which, by unceasing 
exertion, and considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifices, he proudly accomplished in little 
more than six months, notwithstanding 
the advanced period of the war. 

In 1799 Sir Alan again served with his 
regiment on the continent, under his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of York, 
whom he ever proudly considered as his 
best benefactor. In the battle of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, Sir Alan was twice severely 
wounded. 

In 1200 Sir Alan Cameron served in 
the expeditions to Ferrol, Cadiz, &c. ; 
and, in 1801, at the head of his brave 
men, he shared the dangers and glories 
of Alexandria, and endured the hardships 
and perils of the Egyptian campaign. 

In 1804 Sir Alan and the officers of 
his regiment, in the course of only a few 
months, and solely by recruiting, raised 
a strong 2d battalion of 800 rank and 
file for general service. He was reward- 
ed, in consequence, with the rank of 
Colonel, on the Ist of January, 1805. 
In the descent upon Zealand, Sir Alan, 
by the order of Lord Cathcart, took mi- 
litary possession of Copenhagen, at the 
head of the flank companies of the army, 
In 1808, Sir Alan accompanied his gal- 
lant countryman, Sir John Moore, as 
Brigadier-General, on the expedition to 
Sweden; and in 1808, to the Peninsula. 
Advancing from Portugal with reinforce- 
ments, he was placed in a most critical 
situation by the sudden and unexpected 
retreat to Corunna; nevertheless, he 
succeeded, undergoing great fatigue and 
enduring great privation, in marching 
his force, which had been considerably 
augmented on its route by convalescents 
and stragglers, in safety to Lisbon. 
This force is generally considered very 
materially to have assisted the Duke 
of Wellington in the successful attack 
which his Grace soon afterwards made 
upon Soult, at Oporto. 

At the battle of Talavera, Sir Alan had 
two horses shot under him, when he took 
post by the colours of one of the regi- 
ments of his brigade; and, throughout 
that arduous and eventful day, never, 
indeed, were energy and gallantry more 
conspicuously and effectively displayed. 
He wore a medal for bis services on that 
oecasion, 

The action at Busaco was the last in 
which Sir Alan Cameron was engaged. 
He commanded a brigade in which his 
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own regiment, present with him, bore 
also a part; extreme ill health then 
compelled him to retire from the active 
service of his country for ever. 

On the 25th, of July, 1810, Sir Alan 
was appointed a Major-General; after 
the peace a K.C.B.; and on the 12th of 
August, 1819, he was made a Lieutenant 
General. 

A great sufferer in body from severe 
infirmities contracted by continued ex- 
posures and fatigues on service, Sir Alan, 
nevertheless, lived to an advanced age. 
But he was doomed to see his family 
drop around him—bhis youngest sun, 
when his aide-de-camp, early in the Pe- 
ninsular campaign, from privations and 
fatigues—his eldest, when leading on 
the immediate advance of the British 
army at Fuentes d’Onor—his nephew 
and his orphan grandson, botb of whom 
perished from the baneful effects of 
West India services the former was he 
who, holding ouly the rank of lieute- 
nant, bravely led on the Cameron High- 
landers at the battle of Waterloo, when 
all his superior officers had been either 
killed or wounded. Of his own imme- 
diate male kindred, Sir Alan has left 
only one son, Lieut.-Colonel Cameron, 
who, until the close of the war, when 
the corps was disbanded, commanded 
the 2d battalion of the Cameron High- 
landers, and who followed to the grave 
the remains of his veteran parent. 

LiyEUTENANT-GENERAL LAYE. 

Jan. ... Lieut-Gen, Francis Laye, 
Colonel of the fifth battalion of Royal 
Artillery. This officer received a second 
Lieutenant’s commissivn in the Royal 
Artillery in 1771 ; andin 1773 embarked 
with a detachment of artillery for New 
York, from whence, in 1774, he proceed- 
ed to Boston. On the 17th of June, 
1775, a detachment of two Captains, 
two Lieutenants, of which this officer 
was one, with two companies of Royal 
Artillery, were attached to the division 
of the army ordered, under Major-Gen. 
Howe, to the attack of the Americans 
entrenched upon the heights of Bunker’s 
Hill. The two Captains and the Liev- 
tenants, were wounded and carried off 
the field; Lieut. Laye received a severe 
contusion on the thigh, but remained in 
command of the artillery, and had the 
Bonour to receive the thanks of Major- 
Gen, Howe. He was at Boston during 
the whole of the time it was besieged, 
was in the several actions at Staten 
Island and Long Island ; at the taking 
of New York, and in the actions upon 
that island; at the battle of White 
Plains, and the attack and taking of 
Fort Washington, where he was attach- 
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ed to the 42d Royal Highland regiment 
with two battalion guns. ‘He was in 
the several actions in the Jerseys, ‘and 
upon the expedition to the Héad of Elk ; 
at the battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, &c.; in the action at Monmouth 
Court-iicuse in the Jerseys; was “upon 
the expedition, under thé orders’ of Lt.- 
Gen. Leslie, to Virginia, and afterwards 
attached in command of the detachment 
of artillery with the army under Lord 
Rawdon. In ‘1781, at the battle of Ca- 
raden, he was most severely wounded, 
and received the thanks of Lord Rawdon, 
and was particularly named in the Ga- 
zette. On account of the severe state of 
his wound, he was ordered by the Medi- 
cal Board to England, having served in 
America from 1773 until 1781. 

He was, from 1783 until 1786, upon 
command at the Island of Jamaica, and 
afterwards joined the army under the 
Duke of York at Dankirk.’ In 1800 he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Royal Artillery in the Windward and 
Leeward West India Islands, and was 
upon the expedition and taking of the 
islands with the combined naval.and 
military forces ander the orders: of Adm. 
Duckworth, and the late Gen. Trigge, 
upon which service he received the 
thanks of Gen. Trigge; and Was nated 
in the Gazette. Having served the al- 
lotted time of his command in the West 
Indies, he was relieved, and returned to 
England. He was subsequently employ- 
ed in command of the Artillery in the 
northern district, and upon the staff as 
Brigadier atid Major-General in North 
Britain. He attained the ‘rank of Co- 
lonel in 1804, of Major-General in 1810, 
and of Lieut.-Gen. in 1819. 





Cot. Sin Cuarvets Sutton, K. C.B. 

March 26. At Bottesford, near Belvoir 
Castle, in the rectory house of his uncle 
the Rev. Charles R. Thoraton, of a sud- 
den attack of apoplexy, aged 53, Colonel 
Sir Charles Sutton, Knight Commander 
of the Bath and of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword. 

He was the eldest son of the late 
Admiral Evelyn Sutton, of Screveton, 
near Bingham, and nephew to Mrs, Man- 
ners Sutton, the lady of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was appuinted an 
Ensign in the 3d foot guards in July, 
1800; Lieutenant and Captain, 1802; 
Captain of the 23d foot, 1803, Major in 
the same regiment, 1807: Lieut.-Col. 
in the army, 1811; in the 23d, 1813; 
in the Portuguese service, 1814; brevet 
Colonel, 1821. As‘commander of the 
9th Portuguese regiment he served with 
the Portuguese army inthe several 
battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Sa- 
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lamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and Tou- 
louse, and at the siege of Badajos, being 
attached to the famous third divison 
under the command of the veteran Sir 
Thos. Picton, in sharing whose triumphs 
he frequently obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the Duke of Wellington 
during the whole Peninsula war, and 
for his services was presented with a cross 
and three clasps. 

He had been for a short time on leave 
of absence from an important charge in 
the Island of Zante, and was on a visit 
to bis muther and sister, with whom he 
had been conversing cheerfully on his 
return from hunting, apparently in per- 
fect health and spirits, when after retir- 
ing to his room to dress for dinner, he 
fell, and expired instantaneously. 


Lieut. -Cox. Hiccins. 

Lately. At Ashburton, in Devonshire, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles-Thomas Higgins, of 
the Bengal establishment. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1799, Ensign Aug. 27, 1800, and arrived 
in India in December following. He was 
raised to a Lieutenancy Feb. 21, 1801 ; 
joined the European army in August that 
year; and in Sept. 1803, proceeded, 
with the flank companies, to the grand 
army, under Lord Lake. He was de- 
tached in Feb. 1804, from head-quarters 
to Gualior, and was at the capture of 
that fort and town. In April he was 
removed to the 22d regiment, and was, 
during the whole of the troubles in the 
Dovaub, constantly employed in surpris- 
ing parties of the enemy ; and received 
the repeated thanks of commanding offi- 
cers fur his conduct and success on that 
service, In April, 1805, he was ap- 
pointed to the Staff of a party, under the 
late Major Thomas Harriott, which ac- 
companied the Collector to enforce the 
payment of the revenue from refractory 
zemindars. In June this detachment 
joined a large force, under the late Lt.- 
Col. Richardson, formed for active ser- 
vice during that month, and endeavoured 
to carry the fort of Toorkaponah by 
Storm, but was repulsed, by unforeseen 
accidents, with very heavy loss, nearly 
all the Europeans at the guns being de- 
stroyed, This officer had the honour of 
being selected to command the false 
attack, and was severely wounded in the 
right elbow, which incapacitated him 
from further service until 1807, and 
rendered his arm useless. The force in 
the fort. subsequently endeavoured to 
escape, and about 800 were cut up in the 
retreat. He next proceeded in a com- 
mand of a detachment, to. settle the 
newly-acquired territories in the Hurri- 
aneh distriet. He joined Lt.-Col. Ball’s 

Gent. Mac, April, 1828, 





force, sent to reduce the fortified town 
of Bhowanny; and was present at. its 
attack and capture, when the enemy 
lost nearly 3000 men. In Jan. 1810, he 
joined Col, Martindell’s force, embodied 
fer service in Bundlecund, but no active 
operation took place, and the detach- 
ment returned in May. 

In May, 1411, he proceeded with the 
expedition to Java; after its reduction 
he joined the Resident at Amboyna; and 
during two years filled various civil and 
military offices; he returned to Java in 
1813, and was nominated to the judicial 
line at the Residency of Cleribon. In 
Nov. 1816, he commanded the first bat- 
talion 22d, which formed part of Col. 
Adam’s division, denominated the Nag- 
pore subsidiary force stationed at Hous- 
injabad. 

In Nov. 1817, he marched at six hours 
notice to Nagpore ; arrived there a few 
hours after the attack of Seetabuldie, 
having marched 67 miles with two hours 
halt, besides 25 miles the same morning, 
averaging nearly 100 miles in 60 hours. 
The whole of the baggage was left to 
the mercy of the villagers and the enemy, 
no officer or man being permitted to 
take a single article but what they had 
on their backs. To add to their miseries, 
part of them had their families with 
them ; Major Higgins had a wife and 
four children, with him, who were pro- 
ceeding to Nagpore, as the only place 
of safety in the whole district; words 
are inadequate to describe the horror 
and wretchedness of their situation, at 
the expectation that the females and 
children must be destroyed, and under 
which impression the force had to pro- 
ceed two nights and a day in bitter cold 
weather. On the 14th Dec. Gen. Dove- 
ton, joined with two divisions of the 
Deccan army, and assumed the general 
command. The force moved down on 
the 16th at day-break, and carried, after 
a severe action, all the enemy’s camp, 
and 87 pieces of canon. Major Higgins 
was Brigade-Major to the Brigadier com- 
manding the cavalry brigade during the 
action, 


- Dr. Hoox, Dean or WoRcESTER, 

Feb.5. At the Deanery, Worcester, 
aged 55, the Very Rev. James’ Hook, 
D.C.L. Dean of Worcester, Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, Vicar of Bromsgrove 
and Stone, Worcestershire, Master of St, 
Oswald’s Hospital, Worcester, F.R.S. 
and F.S. A. ' 

Dr. Hook was the eldest son of Mr. 
James Hook, the celebrated ‘musical 
composer, and brother to Mr. Theodore 
Hook, the now eminent novelist and 
political writer, He was of St. Mary 
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D.C. L. 18C6. Of a similar taste with 
ihis father and brother, he was in his 
youth the author of an opera entitled, 
“Jack of Newbury,” and a musical 
entertainment’ called, ‘‘ Diamond cut 
Diamond.” The dates of these pro- 
ductions are 1795 and 1797, ‘but they 
were never published. Having been 
introduced to the society of his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, he was 
appointed his private Chaplain, and a 
Chaplain to the late King; and by his 
amiable manners and agreeable talents 
so ingratiated himself with his royal 
patron, that he is known to have been 
honoured with his particular personal 
regard. In May, 1797, being then Vicar 
of Mickleton, in Gloucestershire (aCrown 
living), and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Guilford, he was presented by the King 
tothe Rectory of Saddington, inLeicester- 
shire; and on the Ist of the following 
month he was married, at St, James’s, 
Westminster, to Ann,* the sccond dau. 
of the late Sir Robert Farquhar, Bart. 


In 1802 Mr. Hook resigned Sadding- 
ton for the rectory of Epworth, a Crown 
living in Lincolnshire ; and in the same 
year he published ‘“ Anguis in Herba, a 
Sketch of the true Character of the 
Church of England and her Clergy, as a 
caveat against the misconstruction of 
artful and the misconception of weak 
men, on the subject of a Bill about to 
be brought into Parliament for the re- 
visal of certain Statutes concerning Non- 
Residence, &c. &c."” The object of this 
excellent pamphlet, inscribed by the 
author to ‘the sober sense of his 
Country,” was to expose the designs as 
well of the Methodist as of the enemy 
then more immediately dreaded, the 
Jacobin and Infidel. See it fully re- 
viewed in vol. Lxxit. ii. 636—642. In 
1807, Dr. Hook was appointed by Bishop 
North to a Prebend in the Cathedral of 
Winchester. In’ 1812 he published, in 
8vo. ** A Sermon preached at St.George’s, 
Hanover-square; vith a Correspondence 
between Earl Grey and the author on 
the subject of it.” The Earl had taken 
objection to some position advanced in 
the discourse with regard to concessions 
to the Roman Catholics ; and had ani- 
madverted with some severity on the 
preacher; but the latter vindicated him- 
self in a manner well becoming his pro- 
fession and his reputation. 





* A younger sister was married, in 
1807, to the Rev. Anthony Hamilton, 
the present Rector of St. Mary-le-bow, 
and son of the late Archdeacon of Col- 
ehester. 
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Tn’ 1814 be was preferred, by Bishop 
Tomline, to the Archdeaconry of Hunt- 
ingdon; and in 1816 he published in 
4to. ‘with an Appendix and Notes, his 
very able Primary Charge (teviewed in 
this Magazine, vol. uxxXvi, i. 434): In 
1817 he was presented, by the King, 
to the Rectory of Whippitgham, in the 
Isle of Wight, utid ‘to’ the Vicarage of 
Candover Preston, in ‘Hatmpshite, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Winton. In 
1818 he preached, at St. Paul’s, the 
Anniversary Sermon for the Charity 
Children, and which was soon after pub- 
lished (see Review in vol, LXxtx. ii. 234). 
In 1825, on the promotion of Dr. Jen- 
kinson to the see of St. David’s, he was 
appointed Dean of Worcester; and in 
the same year he was presented’ to the 
two livings which he held at his decease, 
to the Viearage of Bromsgrove by the 
Chapter of Worcester, on the death of 
Dr. Wingfield, and to that of Stone by 


. the King, on the death of Dr. Plumptre. 


The remains of Dr. Hook were interred 
on the 12th of February in a vault con- 
structed in the south aisle of Our Lady's 
Chapel, at Worcester. The Lord Bishop, 
the Archdeacon, and several Prebenda- 
ries, formed part of the funeral proces- 
sion. 





Rev. Dr. MarLow. 

Feb. 16. At the President’s Lodge, St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in the 70th year 
of bis age, the Rev. Michael Marlow, 
D. D. President of that Society, Rector 
of Handborough, Oxfordshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. 

He was the only son of the Rey. Mich. 
Marlow, M.A.,* and the last male des- 
cendant, in a direct line, of a very an- 
cient family of the same name, which 
has been established in this country for 
some centuries. By his mother, whose 
maiden name was Kent, he was nearly 
related to Sir Charles Eagleton Kent, 
Bart.; his father having been presented 
to the Rectories of Freston and also 
Lackford, in Suffolk, by the first Baronet 
of that name. He was also distantly 
related, on his mother’s side, to the most 
honourable family of Hertford, and 
likewise to that of Cholmondeley, whose 
maternal ancestor, the celebrated minis- 
ter Sir Robert Walpole (Earl of Orford), 
procured for his father the Vicarage of 
Nazing, Essex, on the presentation ofthe 
Crown, which he afterwards resigned. 

Dr. Marlow was born near London, in 
Nov. 1758. He was educated at Mer- 
chant-taylors School; from which he 
was elected toa scholarship at St. Jobn’s 





* ‘This very amiable and benevolent 
clergyman died Feb. 1795; a brief me- 
moir of himi-is giver in vol, Lxv. p. 173- 
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College, in the eighteenth year of his 
age. He was admitted actual Fellow in 
1779; he took the degree of B.A. April. 5, 
1780, that of .M, A, Feb. ll, 1784, and 
became B.D, April 1789, being the 
Vicar, of St. Giles’s,;in, the suburbs of 
Oxford, and. public tutor of the College, 
In March, 1795,, he was unanimously 
elected President of St. John’s, and 
presented by the Society to the Rectory 
of Handborough, near Woodstock, He 
took the degree of D. D. March 24, 
1795; he served the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the. University during four 
years, namely, from Michaelmas term 
1798, to the same term 1802, having 
been nominated by the late Chancellor, 
the Duke of Portland, by whose recom- 
mendation he was preferred to a Pre- 
bendal stall in Canterbury in 1808. He 
was nominated one. of the select 
preachers of the University in 1805, and 
again in 1817; be was likewise a Dele- 
gate of Accounts, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and, in conjunction 
with the present Dean of Exeter, Cu- 
rator of the Sheldonian Theatre, 

Few persons will be more sincerely re- 
gretted than Dr. Marlow. In private 
life he was one of the most amiable, 
kind-hearted, and benevolent of men, 
gentlemanly in his manners, liberal in 
his ideas, and generous and hospitable 
tothe last degree. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, and not less popular 
than efficient as a College tutor; and in 
his public capacity, both as the President 
of a large Society, and for atime the 
head of the University, he was distin- 
guished by the urbanity of his manners, 
his readiness of access, and the anxious 
desire he always evinced of performing 
the duties that devolved upon him in 
the mildest and most acceptable manner, 
As a preacher he was held in high esteem 
by the best judges, and deservedly so; 
for his delivery, although plain and un- 
affected, was pleasing and impressive, 
his style elegant but perspicuous, and 
his doctrine such as became a scholar 
and a Christian divine, learned without 
affectation, pious but devoid of enthu- 
siasm. 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
character of the late President, since his 
talents and his virtues were of that un- 
obtrusive kind which are ill calculated 
for display, and could be known and 
estimated only by his friends; but by 
all these he will be long aud sincerely 
lamented. 

A portrait of Dr. Marlow, engraved by 
J. W. Reynolds, esq. from a painting by 
T. Phillips, esq. R.A., has just been 
published ; its size is 20 inches by 14. 





Water Wizains, Esg. M.P. 

March 17. In London, aged 87, Wal- 
ter Wilkins, esq. of Waltisworth-house, 
Gloucestershire, and Maeslough-hall, 
Radnorshire, and for 32 years. M.P. 
for the latter county. 

This gentleman passed the early part 
of bis life in India, whence returning 
many years ago, he purchased large 
estates in Radnorshire, and fisheries on 
the river Wye. Hesueceeded Mr. Johnes 
of Hafod, as representative of that 
county at the General Election in 1796; 
was again successful in 1802, through 
the interest of the Earl of Oxford, after 
a contest with Mr. Macnamara of Lan- 
goed Castle, and has been returned at 
every subsequent election. His palitics 
were those of the Opposition; he voted 
for Parliamentary Reform on Mr. Grey’s 
motion in 1797, and in 1803 he joined 
Mr. Calcraft in the measure for relieving 
the Heir Apparent from the embarrass- 
ments which prevented him from resum- 
ing the splendour of his household, 





BEnJAMIN SYDENHAM, Eso. 

March 15. At Bruges, in his 52d 
year, after enduring for many years great 
bodily sufferings, Benjamin Sydenham; 
esq. formerly a Commissioner of the 
Board of Excise. 

This gifted and accomplished gentle- 
man was the eldest son of the late Gen. 
Sydenham, and entered life in. the.en+ 
gineer corps of the India Company. 
After serving a few years in India, where 
his distinguished talents and prepossess- 
ing manners introduced him to the 
notice and intimacy of Lord Wellesley, 
at that time Governor-General, Mr, 
Sydenham returned to England with his 
Lordship, and shortly afterwards ob- 
tained an appointment of Commissioner 
at the Board of Excise. Having from 
his birth a feeble constitution, though 
with a fine person, and a temper the 
most cheerful and elastic, his health was 
not equal to the mingled pressure of 
active business and of those seductive 
and undermining habits which were 
almost unavoidable for a member of 
society so much liked and sought after 
as Mr. Sydenham, in the choicest circles 
of the convivial world. About the year 
1819, his constitution bad given way so 
completely, that he found it impossible 
to continue any longer the discharge 
of his official duties, aud retired to the 
continent. Mr, Sydenham was a gentle- 
man of polished manners and of exquisite 
taste in the arts. His animated and 
interesting conversation was enlivened 
by anecdote, and improved by various 
knowledge ; to these social qualifications 
be united uncommon buoyancy of spirit 
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under every change of scene and circum- 
stance, great warmth and steadiness in 
his attachments, and a kindly recol- 
lection even of those whom he might, 
without the, reproach of injustice or in- 
gratitude, have forgotten. 


ae 


Prince A. YPSILANTI. 


Jan. 29. At Vienna, Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti, the person who may be con- 
sidered as having been the first active 
and. avowed stirrer in the Greek Revo- 
lution. 

He was the son of an Hospodar of 
Wallachia, who first assumed the go- 
vernment of that country in the year 
1802, About three years after his instal- 
lation as a prince, Ypsilanti’s father re- 
ceived a summons from the Sultan to 
attend him at Constantinople. But 
knowing that his obedience to this 
summons would most probably cost him 
his head, he determined on retiring to 
Russia, with bis family and suite. Here 
Alexander, his son, chose the military 
profession, and accordingly he entered 
the Russian army; where, in several 
battles against the French, he obtained 
considerable distinction, and was at 
length promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, and Aid-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror. Previously to this, however, he 
had received a wound which deprived 
him of his right hand. It was, no doubt, 
on account of his military talents and 
success, no less than his distinguished 
birth, that he was fixed upon by the 
members of the ‘Eracretiz, as a compe- 
tent person to commence the revolution 
in Wallachia and Moldavia. His name 
must therefore unquestionably be trans- 
mitted to posterity in immediate con- 
nection with the origin of this noble 
eause. But still, judging from his after 
actions, as well as the unfortunate re- 
sults of his proceedings in the princi- 
palities, it must be confessed that the 
choice was not a happy one. He evinced 
little of that character which should 
belong to a real patriot, and which must 
distinguish a popular leader, if he would 
deserve and maintain his station in the 
public eye. Instead of mixing with his 
army, and seeking to gain the personal 
favour of bis soldiers, he always kept 
himself strictly apart from them. In 
fact, to so high a pitch did he carry this 
feeling of exclusiveness, that, whenever 
he was stationed for any time on a par- 
ticular spot, he used to cause to be 
marked out a precise point, which he 
called the sacred way, and beyond which 
no one was allowed to pass but himself 
and his own brothers. This, no doubt, 
evinced a kind of feeling, in regard to 


Osituary.—Prince A. Ypsilanti.—Mr. Finlay. 
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his relationship with those about him, 
which, in a cause like that which he 
was professing to espouse, totally dis- 
qualified him from fulfilling the duties 
of his station, or satisfying the hopes 
and wishes of those who had placed him 
there. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted 
that neither Alexander Ypsilanti, nor 
his brother Demetrius, shewed those 
talents which are indispensible to poli- 
tical leaders in a struggle tike that in 
which the Greeks were engaged. In 
fact, it was speedily discovered that this 
was the case with Demetrius; and ac- 
cordingly he was displaced from his 
command, to live the life of a private 
individual in the Morea. As for Alex- 
ander, after the unfortunate results of 
the battle in which he was engaged at 
Dragachan, he was compelled to seek 
refuge in the Austrian dominions, where 
he remained a prisoner till his death, 
though it is not apparent in what way 
he subjected himself to this restraint, 
since none of his actions had offended 
the laws of the Austrian government. 


Mr, FInvay, 


Jan.29. At Scio, during the siege, 
in resisting a sortie of the Turks from 
the fortress, Mr. Finlay, a Scots gentle- 
man, well known for his long attachment 
to the Greek cause, was shot through 
the head at the first attack, as he was at- 
tempting to rally a body of men under 
his command. 

Mr. Finlay was the nephew ofa wealthy 
merchant of Glasgow, and himself pos- 
sessed of ahandsome independence ; he 
repaired to the Morea at an early period 
of the Greek struggle. In Feb. 1824, he 
became acquainted with Lord Byron, to 
whom, and to Prince Maurocordato, both 
then at Missolonghi, he acted as a con- 
ciliatory envoy from Ulysses and other 
refractory chiefs. At the request of Lord 
Byron, Mr, Finlay, with two other 
gentlemen, took charge of powder and 
other military stores forwarded from 
Missolonghi to Ulysses, for his warin Ne- 
gropont. On crossing the stream of the 
Phidari, which had been much swollen 
by the rains, he missed the ford, lost his 
baggage, and very nearly his life. He 
continued one of the few Philhellenes 
unsubdued by disappointment and dis- 
gust, steady to the cause he had volun- 
tarily embraced; for that cause be em- 
ployed all his energies and all his for- 
tune, and he has sealed his devotion to 
it with his blood. He fell dead on the 
spot where he received the wound, and 
a moment of suffering concluded a bold 
and adventurous life ! 
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Hexen Maria WILLIAMS. 

At Paris, aged 65, Miss Helen Maria 
Williams, pre-eminent among the vio- 
lent female devotees of the French revo- 
Jution, 

She was a native of London; but was 
resident at Berwick at the time. of her 
composing ‘* Edwin and Elfrida,” a le- 
gendary tale in verse, upon publishing 
which in 4to, 1782, under the patronage 
of Dr, Kippis, she returned to the metro- 
polis. This first production was so far 
successful as to induce her to pursue her 
literary career in a variety of ways. In 
1783 she produced an ‘Ode on the 
Peace” (see vol. Lill. p. 245); in 1784, 
* Peru, a poem ;” in 1786, in two vo- 
jumes, ‘“* A Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems ;”’ and in 1788, *‘ Poems on the 
Slave-trade.” Some of these, being pub- 
lished by subscription, were productive 
of considerable profit. About the last- 
mentioned year she visited France, and 
having formed there various literary and 
political connections, about two years 
after fixed her residence in Paris. In 
1790 she publishec, in two volumes, a 
novel entitled “* Julia;’’ also ‘* Letters 
written from France, in the summer of 
1790,” to which work a second and 
third volume were added in 1792, the 
previous year, 1791, having produced 
* A Farewell for two years to England.” 
The effects of these works were to ren- 
der the French revolution popular in 
this country (in which she was happily 
but little successful, see vol. Ixi. p. 63),* 
and to recommend their author to the 
Brissotines at Paris. In the succeeding 
clash of factions, she was in great dan- 
ger, and actually confined in the Temple, 
but was released at the fall of Rubes- 
pierre. The first fruits of her pen, sub- 
sequently to her liberation, were, ‘* A 
Sketch of the Politics of France, from 
May 31, 1793, to July 28, 1794; and of 
the scenes which have passed in the 
Prisons of Paris; in letters ;’’ and ex- 
tending to four volumes (reviewed in 
vol, ]xv. 673, 1030). Her next publica- 
tion was a ‘* Translation of Paul and 
Virginia,” the exquisite simplicity of 
which she destroyed, by interlarding the 
original with some of her own sonnets. 
In 1798 she produced a “¢ Tour in Swit- 
zerland, with comparative Sketches of 
the present state of Paris;” in 1800, 
*¢ Sketches of the State of manners and 
opinions in the French Republic ;” and 
in 1803, a translation of the * Political 





* In the same volume, p. 299, is a 
letter from Paris, containing a depreca- 
tion of the reviewer's remarks, and very 
possibly written by Miss Williams her- 
self. 


and confidential Correspondence of Louis 
XVL., with Observations,” in 3 vols. 8vo. 
She for some years wrote that portion of 
the New Annual Register which relates 
to the affairs of France. 

During the * hollow armed truce of 
Amiens,”’ Miss Williams is understood 
to have had some intercourse with thie 
English government ; and, upon the 
subsequent war, she became an object 
of suspicion to the French police, by 
whom her papers were seized and exa- 
mined. In 1814 she translated the first 
volume of ** The Personal Travels of M. 
de Humboldt,” which she completed in 
1821. Her latest performances are, ‘“‘ A 
Narrative of Events in France,” in 1815; 
—‘On the Persecution of the Protes- 
tants in the South of France,” in 18163 
—Letters on the Events which have 
passed in France since the Restoration 
of 1815,”’ in 1819; and, subsequently, a 
slight sketch, entitled, “ The Leper~ of 
the City of Aoste, from the French.” 

In her latter political writings, Miss 
Williams appeared only as a friend of 
the Bourbons and an enemy of the revo- 
lution. She thus showed that her demo- 
eratic consistency equalled the repub- 
lican morality she had previously exhi- 
bited by living ‘¢ under the protection” 
(as the phrase is) of the quondam Rev. 
Mr. Stone,—one of those singularly black 
sheep, which even the liberal politics of 
modern ecclesiastical government can- 
not tolerate. He was deprived of a 
living in Essex by Bishop Porteus in 
1808, and died some years since. Yet 
had this talented female a large circle of 
acquaintance; perhaps it may be said, 
of admirers. A recent portrait of her 
has been lately published in a folio size 
in lithography. 

Mr. Joun BisHorp. 

Dec. 4. At Penn’s Rocks, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 42, Mr. John Bishopp. 

Though taken from the world in mid- 
dle life, this man had acquired the most 
singular habits. Penurious to the last 
degree, although living in the possession 
of property estimated at least worth 
60,0001., his garb was that of the com- 
monest labourer, and generally that 
which had been thrown off by others. 
His mansion, a capacious and rather 
handsome building (which is remarkable 
for having been built by the celebrated 
William Penn, whose residence it was, 
and from whom the estate takes its 
name,) he has suffered to go into a most 
ruinous state of dilapidation; even in 
the apartment in which he died, old rags 
supplied, in some parts of the window, 
the place of glass; and every thing else 
was in the same style of wretchedness. 
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He was in the habit of attending auc- Rev. Josspu BERincTon, 
tions, and particularly those of inferior Dec.1. At Buckland in Berkshire, aged 
goods, where he generally purchased the 84, the Rev. Joseph Berington, Priest of 
refuse lots. Such was his notoriety in the Roman Catholic Church. 
this, that when any very inferior lot This gentleman was eminent as a writer of 
was offered, it was often remarked, “Ob, the “liberal” , among his own commu- 
that’s. alot for Bishopp.” Such an ac- union; and nae ly as an antagonist of the 
cumulation of the veriest rubbish had late Bishop ilner ; his controversies with 
he obtained, that the once spacious whom were, about thirty years since, in 
rooms of his house were filled with it; $0me measure carried on in the pages of this 
the very poor were the only customers Magazine. Mr. Berington’s rst publica- 
he had to purchase, so that his stock tion was a ‘Letter on Materialism, and 
greatly increased. His manners were Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, 
mild, his wit ready, and his temper re- 1776." 8vo. His next was ‘‘ Immaterialism 
markably good, which was often put to delineated, or a View of the first principles 
the test by rude jests and remarks on of things, 1779,” 8vo. In the same year 
his peculiarities, which he always turned _ he also published «¢ A letter to Dr. Fordyce, 
on his assailants with temper and adroit- in answer to his sermon on the delusive and 
ness. A meddler in other men's mat- we ot spirit of Popery.” To this suc- 
ters once said to him, as he was passing ceeded, “The state and behaviour of English 
with a waggon-load of what he called Catholics, from the Reformation, till 1780, 
goods, “‘ Why, Bishopp, you will buy up with a view of their present wealth, number, 
all the rubbish in the country.” With- character, &c.” * Address to the Protes- 
out stopping he replied, «Not all, my at Dissenters who have lately petitioned 
friend, I shail never bid for you.” He for a repeal of the Corporation and Test 
died intestate; which will produce a Acts, 1786.” 8vo. - History of the Lives 
distribution of property, from which the .. and Sr hire ape hy PE 
gentlemen of the law, probably, will not th d of 84 years, from 1079 to 1163, wit 
be exeluded, He was never married; ‘heir genume letters, from the collection 
but had an illegitimate son, for whom ° Amboise, 1787,” 4to 2d edition, 1787, 
he made no provision. 8vo. (reviewed in vol. Lvit. p. 804.) ** Re- 
flections, with an Exposition of Roman Ca- 
tholie principles, in reference to God and the 
Henry Satt, Eso. F.R.S. Country, 1787.” 8vo. ‘* Account of the 
Oct. 30. Ata village between Cairo and present state of Roman Catholics in Great 
Alexandria, Henry Salt, esq. F.R.S, British Britain, 1787,” 8yo. ‘* On the Depravity 
Cousul-general in Egypt. of the Nation; with a view to the promo- 
He was born at Lichfield, and received tion of Sunday Schools, 1788.” 8vo. (no- 
his education in the Grammar-school of ticed in vol. tvi1. P. 52.) The Rights 
that city. His love of travelling, and taste of Dissenters from the Established Church ; 
for drawing, procured him the friendship of in relation, principally, to English Catholics. 
Lord Valentia, whom he accompanied to 1789.” 8vo. 
the Levant, Egypt, Abyssinia, and the East — The first letter of Mr. Berington in this 
Indies, The travels of that‘nobleman, pub- Miscellany which the present writer is able 
lished in 1809, 4to, derived great benefit to trace, appeared in the Magazine for No- 
from the graphic illustrations of Mr. Salt, vember 1787. It is in answer to the reflec- 
who also published, about the same time, tions of a correspondent on the Abbé 
twenty-four of his views in a folio size. In Mann’s account of Lord Montagu’s death- 
consequence of the knowledge of the East bed conversion to Popery at Brussels, In 
which Mr. Salt had thus acquired, he was the following month is a letter of his, re- 
employed ‘by Government as the bearer of commending that no communication should 
presents to the Emperor of Abyssinia, the be anonymous; but this proposition he is 
result of which mission appeared before the induced in a great measure to modify, in 
public in 1814,in a work of high importance the following Races » some other writers 
to commerce and science. Itis intituled‘*A having very properly hots the advantages 
Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the with which the privilege of publishing under 
interior of that country, executed under the an assumed signature, is sometimes produc- 
orders of the’ British Government, inthe tive.’ A controversial letter on the Princi- 
years 1809 and 1810, in'which are included ples of the Roman Catholics, appears in thé 
an account of the Portuguese Settlements number for August following: and shortly 
on theeast coast of Africa,” &c.&c. This after, (p. 1156,) Mr. Milner, (subsequently 
handsome ‘quarto is reviewed in our vol. the Bisho ) takes an opportunity of paying 
LXxxvi. i. 41, : him the following compliment: ‘+ Mr. J. 
Mr. Salt is’said to have left a fortune of Berington possesses an enlivening pen, which 
200,000 talaris. His funeral was the most will not suffer any subject that it touches; 
splendid that has been seen in Alexandria to languish, or grow insipid. Amongst all 
for many years. the periods that have been objected to in 
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his numerous compositions, no one ever ob- 
jected to a dull period. Such a correspon- 
dent, therefore, was a treasure to your Mis- 
cellany ; but from his silence under a late 
violent attack in your Magazine for Septem- 
ber, I fear he pays more regard to the merits 
of his antagonist, than to the gratification 
of the public. It seems that in one of his 
late controversial works, he brought forward 
a © Profession of the Catholic Faith,’ which 
differs in nothing from the famous exposi- 
tion of Bossuet, or the. decisions of the 
Council of Trent,.except in being more co~ 
pious and explicit in those points, on which 
Catholics wish to give satisfaction to their 
fellow-subjects. is Profession either he, 
or some of his friends, under the signature 
of Candidus, communicated to your Miscel- 
lany.” Mr. Milner then takes a review of 
the subsequent correspondence, which pro- 
bably would now interest but very few. The 
interested few may, however, be also referred 
to the next volume, Lx. p. 1012 (where Mr. 
Berington resumed his correspondence with 
Sylvanus Urban,) and ibid. p. 1165. 

In 1790 Mr. Berington published at Bir- 
mingham, in a 4to volume, a ‘ History of 
the reigns of Henry II, and of Richard and 
John, his sons; with the events of this pe- 
riod, from 1154 to 1216; in which the 
character of Thomas 4 Becket is vindicated 
from the attacks of George Lord Lyttelton.” 

In 1792, among upwards of fifty contro- 
versial pamphlets published about that time 
by the Catholics, respecting their ecclesiasti- 
cal government in this country, there was one 
in which Mr. Berington was directly recom- 
mended to the episcopal function.* This 
was in ‘* Reflections on the appointment of 
a Catholic Bishop, to the London district, 
in a letter to the Catholic Laity of the said 
district. By Henry Clifford, esq.” The 
Pope had named Mr. Douglas to the Lon- 
don District. Mr. Clifford (a lawyer,) said, 
*¢ Reject the nomination of Mr.D. Refuse 
to acknowledge him as your Bishop ; name 
Mr. Berirgton for your pastor! Claim him 
as your own; deny obedience to the man- 
dates of any other, and protest against his 
ae en ol (See vol. ux11.1017.) Mr, 

rington’s admirers, were, however, only a 
ferey 3 and, it appears, not the superior one. 

is taste for innovation was at the same 
time censured in ‘* Remarks on the writings 
of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Berington; ad- 
dressed to the Catholic Clergy of England, 
by the Rev. Charles Plowden” (and reviewed 
ubi supra). 

In 1798, appeared from the pen of the 
deceased, in an 8vo. volume, ‘* Memoirs of 
Gregorio Panzani; giving an account of 
his agency in England, in the years 1634, 





* There was a Dr. Charles Berington, 
perhaps a relation, who was actually a Bi- 
shop, and died Vicar Apostolic of the Mid- 
land District in 1798, 
pp- 542, G22, 


See vol. LXvull. 
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5, and 6; translated from the Italian ori- 
ginal, and now first ished: To which 
are added, an Intr ion and # Supple- 
ment, exhibiting the state of the English 
Catholic Church, and the conduct of the 
parties before and after that period; to the 
present times,” This occasioned’ some fur~ 
ther ‘¢ Remarks” from. his former animad- 
vertor, Mr. Plowden, who was pleased to 
doubt the authenticity of the MS. Mr. 
Berington vindicated its genuineness in our: 
number for June 1795; and was answered 
by Dr. Milner in that for September. The 
latter then stated, that ‘* the well-known 
Mr. Joseph Berington, so far from being a 
Roman Catholic bishop, has not even the 
ordinary commission of 3 Roman Catholic 
clergyman, in the ecclesiastical district im 
which he resides.” Mr. Milner also depre- 
cates the idea that Mr. Berington’s piles 
tion contained the genuine doctrines and 
sentiments of his community. (See Gent. 
Mag. vol. Lxv. pp. 451, 723. 

In 1796 he evinced unequivocal marks of 
the difference of his sentiments from the 
majority of the Catholics, on the subject of 
modern miracles, ‘An Examination of 
Events termed miraculous, as reported in 
Letters from Italy,” was directed to the 
futile attempts to raise a superstitious en- 
thusiasm among the inhabitants of Italy, in 
resistance to the French invaders; and was 
ee by an announcement of the 
first of five quarto volumes of the ‘‘ History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the 
Papal Power.” Of the production of this 
intended extensive work we find no mention. 

In 1813 Mr. Berington composed, in 
conjunction with Dr. Kirk, ‘¢ The Faith of 
Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and at- 
tested by the Fathers of the first five centu- 
ries of the Church,” 8vo.; and in 1814 ap- 

ared in quarto, his largest, and we believe 
Ris last work, a ‘ Literary History of the 
Middle Ages; comprehending an account of 
the state of learning, from the close of the 
reign of Augustus, to its revival in the 15th 
century.” 


—— 


Mr. Joun Evans, 

Feb. 28. Among the sufferers at the 
Brunswick Theatre, was Mr. John Evans, 
author of the ** Chronological Outline of the 
History of Bristol,” amply reviewed in vol, 
Xcv. i. pp.41,159. He was well known to 
@ great portion of the inhabitants of that 
city, and there are not a few who can testify 
to the active kindness which he constantly 
manifested, whenever any efforts of his could 
help to mitigate the calamities of others. 
Mr. E. had, at different periods of his life, 
been concerned in editing more than one 
Newspaper in Bristol, and had recently left 
it for the purpose of entering into some en- 
gagement in the printing business in London 
with Mr. Maurice, another of the unfortunate 
sufferers in the late calamity, in which it is 
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understood he had every prospect of success. 
The “ Chronological Outline,” although a 
book of no pretensions, and very unosten- 
tatiously published, is by no means an un- 
important work; it contains the substance 
of many of those Chronicles of Bristol, 
which were preserved in private families, 
and has brought us acquainted with a 
great number of curious facts. For the 
purpose of reference it is also a work of great 
convenience, being exceedingly pi 
and always interesting—Mr. Evans was in 
his 55th year. . He became a widower only a 
few weeks before his death, and has left be- 
hind him three orphan children (two daugh- 
ters and a son), of whom the two younger, 
one from a sickly constitution, and the 
other from extreme youth, are at present 
unable to contribute to their own support. 
A subscription has been set on foot at Bristol 
for their relief. 


W. R. Bice, R.A. 

Feb. 6. In Great-Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, William Redmore Bigg, esq., R.A. 
The works of this artist are well known to 
many of our readers, and duly registered 
from the earliest annals of the British School 
of Painting, founded by his late Majesty. 
The subjects of his pencil were mostly of a 
domestic nature. In these, benevolence, or 
the tender feelings, either of parental or 
rustic society, were forcibly pourtrayed. His 
«¢ Shipwrecked Sailor Boy,” ‘* Youths re- 
lieving a Blind Man,” <‘ Black Monday,” 
with many others equally interesting, have 
been engraved; some have been copied by 
foreign artirts, and are frequently to be seen 
in travelling through the continent. He 
was an intimate friend of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; and the amenity of his manners en- 
deared him to a numerous acquaintance, by 
whom, and his family, his loss will be sin- 
cerely regretted, 








Mr. Joun Scorr. 

Lately. At Chelsea, aged 54, Mr. John 
Scott, the celebrated engraver of animals, 

He was a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(the same town, it will be observed, as gave 
birth to the great legal luminaries of the 
same name), and was there apprenticed to 
Mr. Greenwell, a tallow chandier in the Old 
Flesh-market. His graphic genius did not 
discover itself very early; but towards the 
end of his apprenticeship he began to evince 
a great attachment to drawing and engraving. 
Having for some time pursued these employ- 
ments at his leisure hours, he at length was 
emboldened to show his performances to Mr. 
Fisher, who kept a circulating library, and 
was also clerk to St.” Nicholas’s church. 
Mr. Fisher exhibited the specimens to the 
gentlemen who frequented his library, and 
was confirmed in his estimation of the talents 
of the untaught artist. Mr. Scott, at the 
recommendation of his friend, now addressed 


Mr. Robert Pollard, the engraver, who ap- 


[April, 


proved of his coming to London, and in 
consideration of his circumstances, and of 
his being a townsman (for Mr. Pollard was 
also born at Newcastle), generously. waived 
his claim to a fee, and immediately gave 
him instruction and employment. The 

portunities he enjoyed with Mr. Pollard of 
attending to the particular branch: of the 
art to which he had addicted himself, namely 
the engraving of animals and figures, led 
the way to his high reputation. His prin- 
cipal works were the various characters of 
dogs and horses, published in royal quarto, 
with letterpress descriptions of the qualities 
and properties of the animals. But his 
master-pieces were the Fox-chase from 
Reinagle and Marshall’s painting, and the 
Death of the Fox, from a picture by Gilpin, 
the property of the late Col. Thornton. 

In his private character, Mr. Scott was 
distinguished by unaffected. plainness, scru- 
pulous integrity, and general worth. He 
was one of the eight artists who met toge- 
ther in the year 1809-10 to frame the Ar- 
tists’ Fund for the benefit of decayed artists, 
their widows, and children ; and itis a pleas- 
ing instance of benevolence returning into 
its own bosom (and several such instances 
have occurred in the similar society of the 
Literary Fund), that Mr. Scott himself 
found assistance in the hour of need, from 
the institution he had contributed to esta- 
blish. Some five or six years, since, he 
served steward in high spirits and glee, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern; but he shortly 
after fell into ill health; and subsequently 
lost his reason. He has left a widow, one 
son, and eight or nine daughters, all arrived 
at maturity, 





Mr, James Parkes. 

March 31. At Shrewsbury, aged 34, 
Mr. James Parkes, drawing-master, in which 
profession he was highly esteemed ; and son 
of Mr. David Parkes. 

Some time back he amused himself with 
copying scarce Shropshire portraits, in pen 
and ink, which he intended to have etched, 
in imitation of the drawiags; had they been 
done in that style they would have been 
very valuable acquisitions to the collectors 
of rare portraits. He etched several plates 
of ancient buildings in and near Shrewsbury, 
which it is hoped will be published, He 
was likewise an occasional contributor to Mr, 
Urban’s pages; in vol. Lxxxu..p. 9, isa 
view of the fine old church of Alberbury 
co. Salop; in vol. Lxxxiv. p. 217, a view 
and some account of Old Parr's cottage; in 
vol, LXxXxvi. pt 2, p. 209, a view of the 
remains of Bromfield Priory, one of his ju- 
venile etchings. 

As a man S was generous, liberal, and 
truly religious; he’ delighted in doing good 
to all, but more particularly to the indigent 
and nécessitous. Although warmly attached 
to the Fine ‘Arts, he never let them engross 
any part of the time devoted to religious 
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purposes; the Sabbath-day he strictly spent 
in the service of his Maker. 


Thy gentle spirit now is fied, 
Thy body in its earthly bed 
is laid in peaceful sleep : 
A spirit good and pure as thine, 
Best in immortal scenes can shine, 
Though friends are left to weep. 


Dawniet Moors, Esg. F.R.S. 

Jan. 6. At his lodgings in Kentish. 
Town, aged 68, Daniel Moore, esq. F.R.S. 
fellow of the Royal, Antiquarian, Linnzan, 
Astronomical, Horticultural, and other 
learned and scientific societies. Mr. Moore 
was for many years a highly respectable so- 
licitor in Lincoln’s Inn, and had for his 

rtners the late Messrs, Beardsworth and 
Burley. Being a bachelor, he had always 
resided in his chambers. 

His chief amusement was among the 
learned societies, where his good humour 
and love of science always insured a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Moore was for some years 
treasurer of the Royal Society’s club, and 
the height of his ambition, we believe, was 
to have been elected treasurer of that learned 
society. Of the Royal Institution Mr. 
Moore was a most valuable supporter, and 
at a time of need promptly lent the Institu- 
tion the sum of £1000., without interest; 
and which he bequeathed to the Institution 
by his will. To the officers of the same es- 
tablishment he has also left valuable memo- 
rials of his regard. In the first lecture for 
the season, Mr. Brande paid a handsome 
tribute to the memory of his friend Mr. 
Movre, which may be seen in the Morning 
Chronicle, 28th January. Of Mr. Moore 
a good bust is now executing by Mr. Sievier, 
for the Roya! Institution. Mr. Moore di- 
vided his fortune among his friends, of whom 
' the Rev. Dr. Maddy, W. H. Booth, esq:, 
and T. Tompkias, esq. (who were his exe- 
cutors) had the largest share. Mr. Moore 
was a useful member of several charitable 
institutions. He acted as treasurer to the 
Public Dispensary, Carey-street, and to 
the Law Association, for relief of decayed 
members of that profession. To many of 
these institutions he acted as Solicitor, 
giving his professional assistance gratui- 
tously. He was a Governor of Christ’s, 
Bridewell, Bethelem, Middlesex, and the 
French Hospital. 

It_may be noticed that in compliment to 
Mr. Moore, Capt. Parry, in his Polar expe- 
dition, had one of the bays he discovered, 
called Moore's Bay. Mr. Moore was grati- 
fied with the compliment, and had a view of 
st engraved by his old friend, Mr. Audinet, 
which is a private plate. The remains of 

ir. Moore were buried in a vault adjoining 
Piccadilly, on the North side of St. James’s 
church, which vault Mr. Moore purchased 

Gewr. Mac. April, 1898. 
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Osituary.—Daniel Moore, Esg.—Wm. Jewell, Esq. 
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about 12 years prior, to deposit there thé 
body of his venerable father ; Mr. Moore's 
furierdl took place on Monday, the 14th of 
January, attended by his three executors, 


Capt. Franklin, his partner, Mr. Lake, and 
eight other gentlemen. 





WituaM Jewett, Ese. 

Lately. Near Putney, at the age of almost 
100 years, William Jewell, esq. 

Jewell was the early friend of Foote, and 
George Colman the elder; for both of whom, 
during, their lives, he superintended, with 
great probity and correctness, the pecuniary 
affairs of the Haymarket Theatre. He was 
likewise Treasurer of the King’s Theatre, 
from the proprietorship of Sir John Gallini, 
through its various changes, until he retired 
from public life about 15 years ago. Having 
acquired a competency by the honest dis- 
charge of his responsible duties, he took 
the house where he died. From the pecu- 
liar cast and character of his features and 
person, no one unacquainted with the fact 
would have suspected him to have arrived at 
sixty. 





Derin1. 

Fel. 13. In Lancaster-court, Strand, 
Charles Anthony Delpini, the author of se- 
veral dramatic works, and many years ago 
the best clown of his day at both the prin- 
cipal theatres; and also stage-manager of 
the Opera-house. He was not only a caterer 
for the public amusements, hut likewise for 
the diversions of his present Majesty, when’ 

oung, having got up, for the Prince of 
Wales's entertainment, that grand festivat, 
or rather masquerade, at the Pantheon,  cal- 
led La Fiera di Venexia,—the most superb 
thing of the kind ever exhibited in this 
country, the tickets of which were sold as 
high as three guineas each. This grand 
and magnificent féte was intended in cele- 
bration of the Prince's attaining thie age of 
majority. Delpini, however, was considerably’ 
out of pocket on the winding up of the ex- 
penses incurred by tliis demonstration of 
loyalty. Such were the volatility and eccen- 
tricity of Delpini’s character, that he never 
once thought of the future, either by pro- 
viding for his old age, or even subscribing to 
the Theatrical Fund, or any such provident 
institution ; so that he was laid on a bed of 
sickness for some years, and afflicted with a 
complication of disorders, without any re- 
source but the occasional relief derivable 
from a few friends, amongst whom must not 
be forgotten the great kindness of his old 
patron, the Prince—his present Majesty— 
who, about six years ago, was graciously 
pleased to send him, through the medium of 
the writer of this, soaate = beret Bare 
lecting, perhaps, the wit ie’ Ipini 
had eat he both in London vod of 
Brighton. The decline’ of‘ poot Delpini’s” 
life'was sdlaced’ by the’ unretnitting atten- 
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tions of his widow, who attended his bed of 
sickness, misery, and suffering, with the 
most praiseworthy affection and care, wholly 
disregarding her own privations and fatigues, 
and who is now left in a state of entire and 
frightful destitution, Delpini had a very 
strong and singular presentiment, that he 
should not die till the year ** Eight,”’ as he 
often declared to the writer of this, which 
was exactly realized, for he died in the year 
1828, at the age of 88. He was born in 
the parish of St. Martin, at Rome, and 
drew his last breath in the parish of St. 
Martin—nay, in St. Martin’s churchyard, 
London. As his life was connected with 
many of the most distinguished characters 
during the late and present reign, it is in- 
tended to publish his memoirs, for the bene- 
fit of his destitute widow. 


Mazurier. 

Fel. 4. At Paris, Mazurier, the grotesque 
dancer, of the Porte St. Martin. His loss 
will be greatly felt by that theatre, where 
Jocko and Policinello have left such strong 
remembrances. Notwithstanding the soli- 
citation of his friends, the corpse of the 
deceased was not taken to the church, but 
was conducted direct from his dwelling to 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, where it was 
interred. M. Frederic, an actor of the same 
theatre, pronounced an extempore oration 
upon the bank of the grave, bidding adieu 
to his dramatic comrade, which greatly af- 
fected the numerous friends of the deceaced 
assembled to perform the last sad duties, 
Mazurier was hardly thirty years of age. 
and has left a widow and aged father un- 


provided for. 
—_—— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Fil. 17. Aged 74, the Rev. John Hulton, 
of Tenterden Hole, in Kent, and Houghton 
Hall, Durham, for many years an acting 
magistrate for both counties. He was 
the seventh in descent from Dr. Matthew 
Hutton, Abp. of York, and the only child 
of George Hutton, esq. by Elizabeth dau. 
of John Coles, of Ditcham, in Hampshire, 
esq. He was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1778; and married Silvestra, dau. of 
James Monypenny, of Tenterden Hole, in 
Kent, esq. by whom, we believe, he has left 
no children. ; 

March 17. At Abbess Roding, Essex, the 
Rev. /Villiam Charles Dyer, M.A. Rector 
of that parish, and Leaden Roding in the 
same county, and also Minister of Welbeck 
Chapel, St. Marylebone. He was born at 
St. Marylebone, Dec. 8, 1741, was educated 
at Winchester School, from whence he went 
to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 1764 he 
was elected the first Scholar on the Mitchell 
foundation at Queen’s College ; B.A. 1765, 
efected Fellow on the same foundation 1767, 
and M.A. that same year. He was present- 


OsiTuary. 


(April 
ed to the living of Leaden Roding by. the 
Lord Chancellor, in 1776, and in the follow- 
ing year appointed Minister of Welbeck 
Chapel by his Grace the Duke of Portland. 
Asa preacher he was much esteemed by the 
Congregation, and his sermons were much 
admired for the orthodoxy of their doctrine, 
and the elegance of the language. Latterly 
he retired from the ministerial duties of the 
Chapel, and resided on his living in the 
country, where he was greatly respected by 
all who knew him. He has left a widow and 
an only son, who sincerely lament the loss 
they have sustained. 

Lately. At the Rectory, Wakes Colne, 
Essex, aged 60, the Rev. George Bailey, 
M.A. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Nuth. Bartlett, Rector 
of Closworth, and Vicar of Northover, Som. 
He was presented to the latter living in 
1780, by H. Chichester, esq. and to the 
former in 1790, by H. W. Portman, esq. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, Curate of Walls- 
end, Northumberland. -This gentleman, 
unfortunately, terminated his life with a 


razor. 
——o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anb 1Ts Environs. 

Jan. 10. Suddenly, aged 59, Mr. Thos. 
Vanhagen, of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

March 17. Aged 72, Hannah, relict of 
Capt. Brandreth, R.N. 

March 21. At Blackheath, aged 68, 
Margaret, wife of John Hartshorne, esq. 

In James-street, Buckingham-gate, John 
Henry Bates, esq. late of Brighton, Dep. 
Lient. for Sussex, and formerly Capt. 2d 
Life Guards. 

March 24. Mr. B. J. Holdsworth, book- 
seller, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

At Serle-st. Anne Laurence, wife of Ho- 
race Twiss, esq. M.P. 

March 25. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Geo. Hatton, esq. Examinator of Excise in 
Dublin. 

In Great Queen-st. Westminster, aged 
24, Wm. Flint, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Charles Wm. Flint. 

March 26. In Whitecross-street Prison, 
where he had been confined for two years, 
of dropsy, brought on by excessive drinking, 
William Dawson Moore, nephew to Peter 
Moore, esq. late M.P. for Coventry. 

March 29. In High Holborn, aged 68, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps. 

Aged 76, Christ. W. Hollier, esq. of Sid- 
mouth-street, Gray’s-inn-road, 

Jas. Parke Holines, esq. Great Surrey-st. 

At Clapton, aged 38, Mrs. Mary Steel. 

April. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 79, Mrs. Williains. 

In Bryanstone-street, Mrs. Anna Edg- 
worth, dau, of late John Edgworth, esq. co. 
Longford, and first cousin to the Jate Abbé 
de Firmont. 
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At Winchmore-hill, Edmonton, Eliza- 
beth Anne, wife of Geo. H. Browne, esq. 


April 2. In Camden-st. Anne, wife of 
Capt. Cumberlege. 
April 5. Aged 87, John Gant, esq. of 


Acton-place, Kingsland-road. 

In Hertford-st. Edw. Bilke, esq. a Magis- 
trate of Middlesex, Surrey, and Westminster. 

At Clapham,: Robert Simpson, esq. 

April 6. Aged 66, W. Moore, esq. He 
married Mary-Anne, dau, of the late Sir 
Chas. Price, bart. of Doctors’-commons, 
proctor. 

The wife of Thos. Wildes, esq. of Euston- 
place. 

Aged 26, Eliz. E. wife of Wm. White, 
esq. of Clapham-road. 

{In Piccadilly, the. Lady Cope. 

In Hertford-street, Miss F. Pigot, dau. 
of late Adm. Pigot, and sister to Lady 
Henry Fitz-Roy. 

April 7. At Cholmondeley House, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 16 months, Marcia Charlotte 
Emma, eldest dau. of Lord Heary Cholmon- 
deley. 

April 8. In Gnuilford-st. aged 73, the 
widow of Wm. Gatty, esq. of the King’s 
Remem!ancer’s Office. 

April 8. In Blvoomsbury-sq. aged 63, 
the Hou. John Herbert Harington, late se- 
nior Member of the Supreme Council, Ben- 

al. 
; In Hunter-st. aged 73, Zaccaria Levy, 
esq. of Bury-court, London, and Regency- 
square, Brighton. 

At the Somerset-hotel, in the Strand, 
where he had resided for the last 20 years, 
aged 70, John Fleetwood, esq. formerly an 
eminent merchant at Cadiz and the Bra- 
zils. His death was so suddenly occasioned 
by the rupture of a blood-vessel, that an 
inquest was held.on his body. It returned 
a verdict of ‘* Died by the Visitation of 
God.” 

April 10. Tn Upper Doughty-st. aged 
93, Benj. Vaughan, esq. 

Aprii 11. At Turaham-green, Thomas 
Neill, esq. 

April 12. Iw Surrey-st. Strand, aged 68, 
Geo. Brucker, esq 

Aged 85, Mrs. Cartwright, of Belle Vue, 
Hampstead, widow of Charles Cartwright, 
esq. of whom we gave a short memoir in 
vol. xevi. i. 369. 

In Berkeley-square, W. F. Palmer, esq. 

At Brompton, S. F. Gray, esq. author of 
the * Supplement to the Pharmacopzias,” 
and other medical and scientific works. 

April 13, In the King’s Bench apo 

ed only 30, Joshua Paul Meredith, esq. 
whose deatli, as it appeared on an inquest, 
was occasioned by continual indulgence in 
spirituous liquors. He had been about three 
years a prisoner, and although his Lona fide 
debts were of small consideration, compared 
with a large landed estate which he possess- 
ed, he could never arrange his affairs so as 
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to accomplish his liberation, mainly arising 
from an unfortunate association which he 
formed in that prison with a gang of knavés, 
who held him in a degree of intellectual and 
personal thraldom which is scarcely to he 
conceived, while they despoiled him alike of 
his property, his reputation, and his health. 
The deceased was the gentleman whose 
name and person were sported with, under 
the title of Captain Meredith, at that dis- 
graceful scene called ‘*The Mock Elec- 
tion,” in this prison, and which Mr. Hay- 
don, the artist, who was then a prisoner 
himself, has made the subject of a profit- 
able exhibition picture. ‘This picture we 
have before noticed in p. 70. and we are glad 
to hear that it has recently been purchased 
by his Majesty for 500/. 

April 14. In York-street, St. James's 
square, aged 54, Robert Erskine, esq. M.D. 
late surgeon of 22d reg. 

April15. In Portman-square, aged 78, 
Sarah, Countess Nelson. Her? Ladyship 
was daughter of the Rev. Henry Yonge, 
Vicar of Great Torrington, Devon (and 
cousin to Dr. Philip -Yonge, Bp. of Nor- 
wich). -At the time of her marriage with 
the then Rev. William Nelson, in 1786, she 
had very little expectation that her brows 
would ever be decorated with a Countess’s 
coronet, the present Earl Nelson, who is a 
prebendary of Canterbury, having been ad- 
vanced to the title on the demise without 
issue of the illustrious Viscount Nelson. 
Her Ladyship has left an only child living, 
Charlotte-Mary, wife of Lord Bridport. 
Lady Nelson’s remains were interred in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, followed by Lord Bridport, 
her nephews, Messrs. Matcham and Yonge, 
Lord Nelsoa’s solicitor, and two female do- 
mestics. 

April 15. In consequence of apoplexy, 
after a very short illness, in Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, Chas. Stable, esq. cne of 
the Sheriffs of Loudon and Middlesex. The 
pleasant manners and habits of business of 
this gentleman make his death, during his 
year of office, in some degree a public loss, 
as well as a matter of great regret to his 
family and private friends. 

April 16. Inthe Albany, azed 57, Fre- 
deric Brittein, esq. late of Rio de Janeiro, 

At South Lambeth, aged 37, Henrietta 
Dasent, wife of Capt. Robert Brereton, 42d 
reg. 
April 17. John Humpston, esq. In- 
spector of ‘Taxes for Kent and Surrey. 

April 18. {In London, Mrs. Amelia 
Covban, second dau. of late John Cooban, 
esq. of Plymouth, 

In Upper Gower-st. in his 74th year, 
Felix Clay, esy. 

April 19. At Islington, in her 70th 
yours Mrs. Gye, mother of Fred. Gye, esq. 
M.P. 


ln Myddleton-square, Islington, Eliz. 
wife of Mr. Wm. Dean, of Friday-st. 
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April 20. At Brompton, in her 90th 
yet Mrs. Rebecca Anning, formerly of 

rle-street. 

Lately. At Kensington Terrace, Uxbridge- 
road, William Allason, esq. 

Berxs.—March 20. Wm. Andrews, sen, 
esq. of Reading. 

At Windsor, John Sturges, esq. 

_ April 10. At Prospect House, Reading, 
the widow of Thomas Canning, esq. 

April 13. At Reading, P. Guillemard, esq. 
late of Hackney. 

April 17. At the Rectory House, Didcot, 
Eliz. the wife of Henry Passand, esq. for- 
merly an eminent surgeon of Oxford. 

Bucxs.—April 12. At Little Linford 
House, near Newport Pagnel, Eleanor, wife 
of Vice-Adm. Sir Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. 

April 22, At Quainton, aged 82; deserv- 
edly regretted by a large circle of friends, Mrs. 
Lipscomb, widow of the late Mr. Lipscomb, 
Surgeon, and mother of Doctor Lipscomb, 
author of several literary works, both Medi- 
cal and Topographical; and the expected 
Historian of Buckinghamshire. ~ 

Cuesuike.— April 1. At Eaton Hall, near 
Congleton, aged 78, Mrs. Antrobus. 

Cornwatt.—March 21. At Stoketon 
House, near Saltash, the Hon. Mrs, De 
Courey, relict of Hon. Michael De Courcy, 
Admiral of the Blue. Her maiden name wag 
Miss Catherine de Lisle, and she was mar- 
ried March 10, 1801. By the Admiral, 
who died in 1813, she had two sons, John 
and William (the eldest of whom is heir pre- 
sumptive to his uncle, Lord Kingsale), and 
one daughter, Catherine. 

At Penzance, aged 22, Wm. Hen. Fownes, 
esq. of Balliol Col. eldest son of James S, 
Fownes, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

CumBERLAND.— April 2. At Carlisle, aged 
66, Mrs. Dorothy Carlyle, youngest dau. of 
late Geo. Carlyle, M.D. and sister of late 
Rev. J. D. Carlyle. 

. Aprilg. At Warwick Hall, aged 48, Thos. 
Parker, esq. High Sheriff of Cumberland. 

_ Devonsuire.—April 1. At Torquay, aged 
24, Lieut, Charles Ensor, of Royal Eng. se- 
cond son of John Ensor, esq. of Rolleaby 
Hall, Norfolk. 

_Essex.—March 24, At Saffron Walden, 
aged 69, Thomas Hall, esq. 

March 26. At Walthamstow, aged 29, 
Agnes, wife of G. B. Brown, esq. and third 
~ dau. of the late J. W. Goss, esq. 

March 29. Aged 64, Thos, Swaine, esq. 
M. D. of Rochford, in Essex. 

At Munden, near Watford, aged 84, Ro- 
gers Parker, esq. 

April 13. Aged 66, Rich. Pachell, esq. of 
Coptford Hall, Essex. 

_eagpee ag eine ae 24. AtChel- 
tenham, aged 72, Lieut.-General Trapaud, 
Madras Eng. 

April 8. At Gloucester, aged 62, Edw. 
Younge, esq. Capt. and Adj. of Royal South 
Gloucester Infansny, Barristet-at-law. 
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April il. At Tetbury, aged 86, Arabella, 
wife of Capt. Dacres, R. N. and youngest 
dau. of Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple, bart. 

April 15. At Clifton, the wife of Holland 
Griffith, esq. of Camglwyd, Anglesey. 

April 16. At Chipping Sodbury, Eliz. 
wife of the Rev. Rich. Howell. 

Hanrs.—At Milbrook, Robt. Crewe, esq. 
who was lately married to a dau. of Sir J. 
Milbanke. 

At Devonport, aged 59, T. Billing, esq. 

April 8. At Millbrook, Hants, aged 29, 
Robert Crewe, esq. Commandant of the 
Royal Military Powder Magazine at March- 
wood. 

April 10. In Kingsland-place, Southamp- 
ton, aged 84, Capt. P. Ferraud. 

Kent.—March 22. At Gravesend, aged 
85, Adam Cunningham, esq. 

March 25. Aged 30, Edw. son of Henry 
Streatfeild, esq. of Chiddingstone. 

April 8. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 63, 
Daniel Webb, esq. , 

April 9. At Greenwich, aged 75, Char- 
lotte, relict of Henry Seward, esq. 

April 13. At Pembury, Kent, Mary, wi- 
dow of late Rev. J. Kennedy, Vicar of Teston. 

April 16. At Greenwich, aged 68, Thos, 
Lester, esq. 

Aprilis. At Grosvenor-house, Tunbridge- 
wells, in his 42d year, Major Chas. Grant, 
of the island of St. Vincent. 

Lancasuire.— April 9. At Zdge-hill, near 
Liverpvol, Eliza-Mary, wife of J. Vanzeller, 
esq. 

April 15. At Withington, ncar Manches- 
ter, in his 81st year, Robert Markland, esq. 

Lincotysuine.—Lately. At Honington, 
the three children of Mr. Harris, of So- 
merby, aged 4, 6, and 8 years. They all 
died of croup within the space of nine days. 

Mippuesex.—March 19. Aged 72, Thos, 
Willan, jesq. of ‘Twyford Abbey, the great 
coach-proprietor, of the well-known Bull 
and Mouth Inn, London. 

NortuHamptTonsu.—Anne, youngest dau. 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

Norrork.—In his 106th year, Mr. Thos. 
Scrape, a native of Stallman. He retained 
perfect possession of his faculties till within 
a very short period of his death. 

Norts.—March 12. Aged72, Wm. Stret- 
ton, esq. of Lenton Priory, in whom Anti- 
quaries have lost a fund of general and use- 
ful knowledge, and the poor a warm and be- 
nevolent friend. He was a very old contri- 
butor to this Miscellany. 

Oxon.—Feb. 20. At Oxford, Mr. Thos. 
Plowman, architect, eldest son of Mr. Plow- 
man, builder, of that city. At 16 years of 
age, he received a medal from the Society of 
Arts, for an original design for a Gothic Ca- 
thedral. Excited by the reward, he was 
equally successful in designs for houses in 
Greek architecture ; after which he obtained 
the distinguished notice of Mr. Wyattville, 
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and spent some time in his office. He sub- 
sequently returned to his native town, to join 
his father. The alterations, &c. in the Uni- 
versity Church opened the field for competi- 
tion, and from a numerous list of candidates 
he carried away the prize, and, though he 
died ere his design was fully executed, he 
has left it.as a lasting monument of his taleut. 

Lately. In his 54th year, Mr. Robert 
Bliss, of Iffley, to which village he retired 
after having declined business as a bookseller 
in the University of Oxford. Mr. Bliss was 
characterized by active benevolence, sound 
sense, practical piety, and high integrity. 

Sator.—April 11. In his 93d year, W. 
Smith, esq. senior Alderman of Shrewsbury. 
He served the office of Mayor of that Bo- 
rough in 1770. 

Somerset.—March15. At Bath, Thos. 
Walker, esq. of Berry-hill, near Mansfield, 

otts. 

March 25. At Bath, aged 70, Thomas 
Devey Wightwick, Esq. of Duntall, near 
Wolverhampton. 

March 26. At Bath, John Wright, esq. 
late of Chancery-lane, and formerly of the 
lnner Temple. 

Surrorxk.—April2. At Woodbridge, in 
his 64th year, John Clarkson, esq. the 
Founder and first Governor of the colony of 
Sierra Leone, He was a true friend to civil 
and religious liberty, and his greatest glory 
was to be a Christian. He was one of the 
founders of the Peace Society. 

April3. At Belstead Lodge, in her 30th 
year, Eliz. Dorothy, eldest dau. of late Ro- 
bert Collins, of Ipswich, esq. 

April 7. At Wilby, aged 53, Catharine, 
the relict of Thomas Green, of Ipswich, esq. 
and the youngest dau, of late Gen. Thomas 
Hartcup, esq. Royal Engineers. 

Surrey.—April 11. At Guildford, aged 
80, W. Shaw, esq. 

Sussex.—March 23. At Ticehurst, aged 
42, James Burrough, esq. 

March 25. At Brighton, Eliz. wife of 
Wm. Young Knight, esq. of Great Marlbo- 
rough-street. 

March 28, At Hastings, aged 26, Anne 
Eliz. wife of Thos. Venables, esq. 

April 10. At Finden-place, aged 72, 
the widow of W. Westbrook Richardson, esq. 

Witts.—April 2. Anna Maria, only dau. 
of Thos. Luke Meech, esq. of Cold Harbour, 
near Westbury. 

April 5. Charlotte, wife of Thos. Grove, 
esq. of Fern. 

Aprili2. At Swathling, aged 52, the 
wife of Edwin Godwin Jones, esq. M.D. 
and dau. of late D. Andrews, esq. of the 
same place. 

Worcester.—March 31. Francis Da- 
vies, esq. of Newnham, co. Worcester, senior 
alderman, and fornearly 60 years member of 
the corporation of Ludlow, co. Salop. 

April. 11. At Worcester, Arabella, widow 
ef the Rev. Thos. James, D. D. formerly 


Oxsirvary. 3al 


Head Master of Rugby, Preb. of Worcester, ° 


and mother of the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Yorxsurre —March 17. AtThorp Arch, 
aged 89, Mrs. Broadley, the relict of Wm. 
Broadley, esq. of that place, brother to the 
late Robert C. Broadley and H. Broadley, 
esqrs. of Hull. 

March 22. In his 71st year, Jolin Pear- 
son, esq. an alderman of Doncaster. 

March 26. Aged 29, Chas, Brandstrom, 
Lieut. in the Swedish Life Guards, and 
second son of J. S. Brandstrom, esq. 

April 4. Inhis 73d year, Mrs, B. Bolton, 
sister to Aldermen W. and C. Bolton. 

April6. At Wigginthorpe, aged 77, W. 
Garforth, esq. of Wigginthorpe and York, a 
Deputy-Lieut. for the N. Riding. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1381f.™- 

April 7.. Aged 84, John Greaves, esq. 
formerly a most respectable merchant, of 
Sheffield, of the firm of J. Greaves and Son. 

Doruthy, widow of George Hogge, esq. of 
Lynn, aged 77 years. 

At Kingthorpe House, near Pickering, 
aged 78, Thos. Lloyd, esq. a Deputy-Lieut. 
for the W. Riding, youngest son of the late 
Geo, Lloyd, esq. of Harrowby, near Leeds, 
and for many years Col. Commandant of the 
Leeds Volunteer Infantry. 

Aprilii. At Hesse, aged 62, Aistroppe 
Stovin, esq. 

April 12. At Marston, Harriet, wife of 
Henry Storer, esq. of Forest House, near 
Nottingham. 

April 16. At Stapleton, aged 67, the 
wife of Capt. Haynes, R.N. 

Iste or Man.— April 8. Jolin Wardner 
Gray, esq. late 3d Drag. Guards. 

Scottanp.—At Southferry, near Dundas, 
aged 68, Mr. Alex. Black, Master R.N. 

April 4. At Tuveresk Manor House, near 
Edinburgh, Steuart Boone Inglis, esq. for- 
merly of the King’s German Legion, and 
only son of the late Capt. John taglie, R.N. 
and of the ancient house of the Inglis’s of 
Cramond, N.B. He married first, Mary 
Barrett, eldest dau. of E. J. Curteis, esq. 
M. P. for Sussex, who died in childbed of 
her first child, and secondly, Charlotte 
Sholto, younge it dau. of the late Sir James 
Halkett, Bart. of Pitferran, Fifeshire, and 
widow of Major-Gen. Pringle, by whom, 
(who survives him,) he has left no issue. 
The disease which occasioned his death was 
brought on by extreme affliction for the loss 
of his only ehild, whose death is recorded 
in our Magazine for October last. 

April 12. At Edinburgh, Miss Murray, 
dau. of the late Lord Henderland. 

Irevanp.—March 19. In Dublin, by fall- 
ing into a canal, John, son of the late John 
Bindley, esq. a Commissioner of the Excise, 
then M.P. for Dover, and nephew of the 
late James Bisdley, esq. and fifty-three 
years Commiss:oner of the Stamp . 

Marck 22. -At Sen Point, Bleck Rock, 
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Dublin, Sarah, wife of John Evans, esq. of 
Hertford-street, May-fair. 

March 30. At Kilkenny, aged 28, En- 
sign J. W. F. Prettejohn, eldest son of 
John Prettejohn, esq. of Hare Hatch, Berks. 

Asroad.— Aug: 29. At Bauzapilly, My- 
sore, aged 40, Lieut.-Col. Peter Latouche 
Chambers, C. B. of his Majesty’s 41st foot; 
and a few hours only previous, aged 38, 
Emily Ann, his wife, both victims to the 
cholera. Col. C. was appointed Ensign inthe 
41st, 1803, Lieut. 1806, Capt. 1808, bre- 
vet Major 1815. Ele wore a medal for his 
services at the action of Fort Detroit, in 
America. 

Oct. 28. At Bombay, Anna Maria, wife of 
Thos. Fraser, esq. E.1.C and only dau. of 
the late Ja. Philip Hobson, esq. of Penang. 

Nov. 24. At Mercapore, Bengal, Lient.- 
Colonel Archibald Macdonald, Adjutant- 
General to the King’s troops serving in 
India. He was appointed Captain 45th foot 
in 1808, Major Ist West India regiment, 
1811, of 3d garrison battalion, Jan. 1813, 
brevet Lt.-Colonel Noy. following. In 1809 
he served as Major of Brigade to Major- 
Gen. Erskine in North Britain: in 181) 
as deputy assistant Adjutant-Gen. in Spain 
and Portugal; in 1814 as deputy Adjutant- 
Gen. in Holland; and afterwards as Inspect- 
ing Field Officer of the recruiting depart- 
ment in the London district. 
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Nov. 22. At Bombay, Lieut. W. Unwin, 
Sist reg. Native Inf. third son of J. W. 
Unwin, Coroner for Middlesex. 

Dec. 31. At Jamaica, aged 19, Mr. W. 
P. Trapaud, Midshipman of his Majesty's 
ship Magnificent, fourth son of F, P. Tia- 
paud, asq. of Potter’s-bar, Midlescx. 

Jan. 24, At Naples, John Wright, esq. 
eldest son of John Wright, of Lenton, 
Notts, esq. inost sincerely and deservedly 
lamented by all who had the happiness of 
knowing him. 

Feb. 1. At Round Hill, Nevis, West 
Indies, in his 67th year, Thos. John Cottle, 
esq. This gentleman was for upwards of 30 
years amember of his Majesty’s couacil ; and 
for the greater part of that long period Pre- 
sident of this Psland. 

Fel.11. In command of his Majesty’s 
sloop Zebra, Comm. Cha, Cotton, second 
son of the late Adm. Sir. Cha. Cotton, Bart. 

March 2. At the Bermuda Naval Hos- 
pital, aged 50, Capt. James Kearney White, 
of his Majesty’s ship ‘Tyne. His remains 
were followed to the grave by Adm. Sir 
Cha. Ogle, Bart. and the other officers on 
the station. 

March 28. At Marseilles, aged 48, Rich. 
Clark Downer, esq. late of Berbice. 

In Bengal, John Thurlow, eldest son of 
John Reade, esq. of Ipsden House, Oxford- 
shire. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 26, to April 22, 1828. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 124150 and 60 150 
Males - 902 hire Males - 793 1539 5and10 63 |60and 70 157 
Females - 870 Females- 746 ~ - 10 and 20 57|70 and 80 127 

Whereof have died ander two years old = 424 g 20 and 30 104 | 80 and 90 54 
=) $0 and 40 120 


Salt Ss. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





}90and100 9 
40 and 50 150 | 





Wheat. | Barley. Oets. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
62 0 32 0 20 0 








Prices of Grain per Quarter, April 25. 





Rye. | Beans. Peas. 
a & a &£ ne 
34 0 | 48 0 | 35 0 





PRICE OF HOPS, April 25. 


Kent Bags .......:..002 41. 28. to Sl. 85. 
Sussex Ditto ............ 34. 16s. to 41. 6s. 
TRAGER hnssnincectvarscccecece Oke C6. t0 SL tte, 
Faruham (fine)............ 81. Os. to 9. 9s. 






PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Farnham(seconds)......... 7/. Os. to 8/. Os. 
Kent Pockeis........ 2... 4l. 6s. to 6l. 9s. 
WSO ia siccicacsasesisecess 4l, 4s.-to 41. 15s. 
__ | Pe ee . 4l. 4s. to Sl. Os. 


Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. to 4/. 17s. Gd. Straw 11. 10s. to 1. 16s. Clover 4/. 15s. to 51. 7s. 


St. James’s, Hay 41. Os. to 51. Os. 
Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 12s. to 52. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, April 25. 






Beef ...,.ccccscssesseveee 38 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton . .........00.6. 45. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Vaal .cvcciececccccescssce 48. 10d. to 58. Sd. 
POR asks cdccvecscesecescss 46. “O0. G6 Se, ON. 


Straw 11. 14s. to 11. 18s. 
Straw 11. 12s. to J. Os. 


Clover 41. Os. to 51. 15s. 
Clover 41. 10s. to 61. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Lamb........... penanatdaie Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market April 25: 

Beasts ..........-. 332 Calves 222 

Sheep ......... 6,130 Pigs 120 
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PRICES OF SHARES, April 21, 
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1828, 


At the Office of WOLFE, BrotuErs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 

















CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham - | 135 
Barnsley 300 0 
Birmingh. (i- -sth sh. ) 291 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 115 
Coventry . . - {1150 0 
Cromford 400 
Croydon. 24 
Derby . 170 
Dudley ‘ 65 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 105 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 
Grand Junction . 311 °0 
Grand Surrey. . 525 0 
Grand Union . . 25 0 
Grand Western 8 0 
Grantham . . . 215 0 
Huddersfield . . 19 0 
Kennet and Avon . 283 0 
Lancaster 26 0 
Leeds and Liverpoo! « 395 0 
Leicester nN 320 0 
Leic. and North’n 86 
Loughborough 4coo 0 
Mersey and Irwell 350 
Monmouthshire . .| 2274 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham —_ 
Neath . 350 0 
Oxford . 675 0 
Peak Forest 112 0 
Regent’s . . . «| 2730 
Rochdale . . . «| 100 0 
Shrewsbu ‘ 270 O 
Staff. and Wor. 800 0 
Stourbridge 220 O 
Stratford-on-Avon 43 
Stroudwater 450 0 
Swansea a 280 0 
Severn and Wye . 27 «0 
Thames and Medway.| 11 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 
Ditto, Black . 24 0 
‘Frent & Mersey(3sh. ) 824 0 
Warw. and Birming. 265 O 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0 
Wilts and Berks . 54 
Wore. and Birming. 565 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 53 dis. 
London (Stock) | 87 0 
West India (Stock) | 213 0 
East India (Stock) | 924 0 
Commercial (Stock) | 80 0 
Bisel... « «180 @ 

BRIDGES. 

agg 38 0 
o. New 7 r cont. 84 0 
Vauxhall a ec ; — 
Waterloo . 44 0 
—— Ann. of si. . 25 0 
Ann.of7l. . , 215 0 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. | 23 pm, 


12 0 


— 


J *aann | 5] - 


ocoooon 





Div.p.ann. 














WATER-WORKS. 

East London 

Grand Junction 

Kent . 

Manchester & Salford 

South London . 

West Middlesex . 
INSURANCES. 

Alliance 

Albion . . 

Atlas ‘ ‘ 

British Commesolal . 

County Fire 

Eagle . . . 

Globe 

Guardian . 

Hope Life . 

Imperial Fire . 

Ditto Life . 

Norwich Union . 

Protector Fire . 

Provident Life 

Rock Life . . . 

RI. Exchange (Stock) 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 

Bolanos ‘ 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

British Iron 


- || Colomh, (iss. at 5 5 pm) 


General 
Pasco Peruvian 
Potosi . . 
Real Del Monte . > 
Tlalpuxahua . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart4, 
Ditto, New 
My. 2 0 + 
Ditto, New . . 
Imperial 
Pheonix . 
General United 
British . 
Bath 
Birmingham 
Birmingham&Stafford 
Brighton . . . 
Bristol . . 0 « 
Isle of Thanet . 
Lewes . . @ 
Liverpool . . . 
Maidstone . 
Ratcliff . . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian en 
Auction Mart . 
Annuity, British . 
Bank, Irish Provincial 
Cernat.Stock, Ist class 
Ditto, 2d class 
Margate Pier . 


Price. 
117 Oo 
62 0 
31 0 


- 
au 


SN 


ecocoococsooce 


~ 


_ 
Jo} 
eee) 29°32 


0 
on — 
a 
ocosco 


350 


533 0 











68% dis. 


50 pm. 
33} dis. 
64 dis. 
11 pm. 


269 dis. 
244% dis. 
22% dis. 


} pm. 


124 dis. 
14 pm. 
20 dis. 


Div.p.ann. 


£.5 0 
3 0 


@eoror ond 
~ 
— 


Ply b td ddd 


<ul Rellead saad 
~ 
cows 


lreelies 
o on 8 


ao_m 
vv 

5 

o 

§ 


ia 
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Fahrenheit’s The 
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From March 26, to April 25,, 1828, loth inclusive. 


+ 


5 cosa ‘| Weather. 


11 o’clock 











9 $2\cloudy 

> 37}rain 

’ 66)clondy 

» 88/fine 
30, 10/fine 

> 07 |fair 
29, 90\clondy 

> 94) fair 

» 80\cloudy 
«® 64) fair 





» 25/rain 
» 17)cloudy 
> 24|fair 
» 29 fair 








» 45\cloudy, - 


ll 
12 
13 
14 
15 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


[wind 





“Day of 
Month. 


? 


16 | 


“4 0) 





| 8 o’eloc 
| Morning, 


a 
=o = 


58 
56 
55 
54 
56 
56 
54 
52 
50 
48 
45 
50 
55 
56 | 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
- 


jit. pts:! 


| Barom. Ww 


STRAND, 


eather. 





58 
57 
59 
57 
56 
56 
55 
52 
52 
48 
48 
52 
58 
59 


’ 63) 





9 27 











DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 28, to it 26, 1828, both inclusive. 


29, 60 aie 

» 50 fair 

» 30\cloudy 
fair 
» 62'showers 
» 44\cloudy 
showers 
» 30 showers 
340 showers 
» 70 ‘cloudy 
» 57; ‘cloudy 
3 50 cloudy 
» 68 cloudy 
» 69 fair 
» 75 fair 





. 
a. 
< 
r] 
2 
cs 
— 
cr. 


3 per Ct. 
Consols. 
| 34 per Ct. 
1818. 
[See Ct. 
Reduced. 
New 


4 per Cent. 
1826 


Long 


Annuities. 


10001. 


Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 


5001, 














| 
83 §— _—100 


ssf  §——_——100 





®wed 


DIA CO = OO © 








trom | 4 per Cent. 

















92 pm. \58 59 pm. 
93 94 pm.) 159 60 pm. 


-——|96 94 pm.) '6061 pm. 


9193 pm./56 58 pm. 
93 pm. {5958 pm. 


'56 58 pm. 
|595S pm. 
+58 59 pm. 
|59 60 pm. 


—— 94 96 pm./6061 pm. 60 61 pm. 


” 62 pm. 














823 
82% 4 eae $ 90% 904 





I 
oie 
| 
amas sd 96 pm. 6062 pm. 


60 62pm. 





4\833 4'903 903 |100% 


3)833 490% 903% |100§ 


4/843 34008 | 
484 3% 
isa 4915 | “gl 
‘sad florg |oig 
gecd $913 914 
3/8 gout 91 |101 

3 914 |101 
Z'843 ee 91% |101 
#85 4,92§ |92$ |102 


101 





1014 41014 


1014 $1013 





1004 
3 Z 100811 


§ gioid 


FY $1014 
2 3/1013 
2 2/1024 
§ $1024 


19 | 


8% 


100g 11003) 19 


246 
246 


2475 
247 


246 


248 


| 





\96 98 pm. Je1 62 pm. 
246496 97 pm.|61 62 pm. 
94 96 pm.|61 62 pm. 

\61 62 pm. 
94 95 pm. 161 62 pm./6 


5/95 96 pm. (61 62pm 
96 pm. 
97 pm. | 64 pm. 


97 pm. 


63 64 pm. 


4/96 98 pm.|63 65 pm. 
66 64 pm. 
——|96 98 pm.)65 63 pm.) - 
3\——— 64 65pm. 


61 62 pm. 
61 62 pm. 
61 62pm, 
61 62 pm. 
61 62pm. 
61 62 pm. 
63 64 pm. 
64 65 pm. 
63 65 pm. 
66 64 pm. 


64 65 pm. 





s\84$ ss 3934 934 [924 j1ozg {1023 





——/98 99 pm.) 


164 65 pm. 


64 65 pm. 








855 5186 5h 











——lp0g [1023 410941194 |2a9 | 





| 
| 


South Sea Stock, Mar. 31, 924. April 9,93.—15, 93§.—16, 923. 
w South Sea Anns. April 15, 83%. 
Old South Sea Anns. April 11, 823.—17, 88§,—19, 834.—21, 834, 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


64 65 pm, 





64 65pm, 


late Ricuagpson, Goopiver, and Co, 





3,B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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